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THE FAST YACHTS 





FTER much controversy, 
the deliverance of 
yacht designers from 
the trammels of the 
pinching rule of 
measurement 
not only allowed 
Thistle to be 


SEPTEMBER, 1889. No. 6. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1888. 
BY F. SUMICHRAST. 
the position of first favorite. The dimen- 
sions of the pair are: 
Yarana. Petronilla. 
Length on deck, stem 
to sternpost....... 75.3 ft. 72.25 ft. 
Length on load water 
NN ieiaessre dent gia 66.0 ft. 62.66 ft. 
Breadth eieneees 14.8 ft. 17.00 ft. 
cee ee ee 10.3 ft. 10.5 ft. 
ree eer 5,266.6 sq. ft. 5,337.4 sq. ft. 
era ee ees 58.00 55-74 


built, but en- 
,» abled further 
Uj experiments to 
\4 be made on the 
advantages of 
greater beam. 
The winter of 
1887-8 saw de- 
signers at work 
on new yachts for the different classes, 
and when the glad springtime came and 
the racing season opened there were sev- 
eral new competitors in the different 
classes. ‘The two which attracted most 
attention were unquestionably Yarana 
and Petronilla, the former designed by 
Mr. G. L. Watson, who has been so uni- 
formly successful in beating himself, the 
latter by Alexander Richardson, whose 
triumphs with Li/y, Amathea, Samena and 
Jrex have often been told. The Liver- 
pool man went farther in the way of 
beam than his Glasgow rival, but though 
Petronilla carried a larger sail spread on 
a smaller rating than Yarana, the latter 
seemed to be more what salt water likes 
and she established herself very soon in 





Their chief antagonist was the great 
Jrex, but she had been reduced during 
the winter, some six hundred square feet 
being taken off her mainsail, so that on 
her water-line iength of 83 ft. 6 in. she 
spread 6,978 square feet of canvas, quite 
enough, as events proved, to drive her 
ahead of Yarana in strong breezes, but 
not enough to discount the wonderful 
speed of the Scotch cutter in light winds. 
As for Petronilla, she could not live along- 
side the pair, for out of the fifteen matches 
the two sailed together she never man- 
aged to take one. In seven other matches 
Trex was out of the way, and then she 
had a better show, taking three prizes 
from Yarana, which, however, collared 
the other four and kept pride of place. 
Altogether the two “sixties” met twenty- 
two times and Watson’s flyer was first 
nineteen times, a pretty decisive proof of 
her immense superiority. 

Yarana and Petronilla both made their 
début on the Thames, where, under the 
burgee of one or other of the three 
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Royal Thames Yacht Club Channel match 

from the Nore to Dover, a race which has 

been made famous by many a brilliant 
/ contest, as well as by some exciting inci- 

L dents. 

/ When the river and East Cokst matches 
were finished Pefronilla withdrew from 
racing long enough to go back to her 
builder’s yard for a general doctoring, in- 
cluding a clipping of her wings to bring 
her down to the area and rating given 
above. Meanwhile /rex and Yarana went 
off to the Mersey, where the “sixty ” car- 
ried off the prizes and /vex made 
personal acquaintance with that 
famous “bar” over which Van- 
duara, under the guidance 
of her daredevil skipper, 
Mackie, went flying in July, 
1881, in a gale of 
wind and a sea that 
made_ everything 
grin again. 
On the Clyde 
it was nip and 




























DIS, TEN RATING. 


great river clubs, many a good boat has_ tuck, each pulling off three of the six 
sailed her maiden race, among others events, though /rex got the best bit of 
Kriemhilda, Florinda and Vanguard. The the cake, in the shape of the Queen’s 
form then shown by the contestants was Cup, presented to the Royal Clyde, which 
kept by them to the end of the season. was sailed for in a fresh breeze. Irish 
In light winds Yarana had the heels of waters proved more favorable to Yarana, 
everything; in strong breezes and on as she won on both days of the Royal 
reaching courses /rex came to the front. Ulster, at Belfast; took the champion 
Especially was this the case in the great cup in the Corinthian race of the Royal 
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Alfred, at Kingstown, and divided the honors in the Royal St. George’s regatta. 
When she got back to the South of England she found Pe¢ronii/a waiting for her, 
and the two sailed a splendid race in the Royal Cornwall regatta at Falmouth. A 
fresh, squally sou’wester was blowing, which ere long accounted for some spars and 
ropes on both boats. /etronilla made the best start and kept her lead all through, 
although the direction of the wind, which made it all reaching and running, was 
supposed to be in favor of the longer Scotch boat. Richardson stock went up at 
once, of course, and Lord Dunraven had some reason to think 
he had now got his yacht in proper shape, but two days later, 
at Plymouth, when it was blowing harder than it had done at 
Falmouth, Yarana, with two reefs down and housed topmast, 
gave her rival an unmistakable dressing, and that was the 
story straight along for the rest of the season. 

Petronilla had a very good chance of picking up several 
prizes, which improved her total, while 77ex and Yarana were 
doing the Scotch and Irish regattas. She cut in at Dover 
and at Southampton, where she met Veptune, May and 
Mohawk, the two former old boats, the latter Colonel f 
Bagot’s brand-new “forty,” unquestionably a fine and 
fast yacht, though she did not show to such advantage 
in turning to windward as on other points. But 
both Neptune and AZay, though their sail spread 
had been considerably reduced, have always been 
looked upon and proved themselves to be thor- 
ough good boats. Veptune had a wonderful sea- 
son in 1887, and her whole record has 
been excellent since Fife turned her out 
in 1875. She was designed as a fifty ton- / 
ner in those days and provided with ff 
both yawl and cutter rig; the 
former to enable her to enter £ 
against the “forties” on even J 
tonnage, which was a very nice & 
plan, though it did not elicit 
the admiration of the 
cutter men. JZay is a 
Watson design, built 
in 1881, and many a ‘ 
splendid race has she 
sailed, her 
forte general- 
ly being light 
breezes, when 





































DORIS, A FIVE, OLD RATING—TEN TONNER NEW RATING. 
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she would work away in a manner wonder- 
ful to behold. This trio, like the larger 
vessels, had a long and bitter fight among 
themselves, figuring in thirty-nine matches. 
The three boats sailed eighteen of these 
together, in eight of which one of them 
took first prize; in the others they had 
to contend against the fast flyers Varaxa, 
Trex, Petronilla, or against the much larger 
Constance and Vol-au-Vent, yawls of eighty- 
six and eighty-two tons respectively ; the 
former a very fast vessel of her rig, though 
designed chiefly with a view to cruising ; 
the latter once the crack first-class cutter, 
but since outbuilt, reduced in spars and 
content to sail in minor races. 

In the eighteen matches J/ohawk led 
the trio home eight times, taking three 
first prizes and one second ; she was sec- 
ond five times, with three second prizes 
and one third ; third four times, and once, 
on August 8, in the Royal Southampton 
race, she went ashore and was out of the 
hunt. Jay led home six times, taking 
four first prizes, her ‘ 
proportion being 
larger than JMo- 
hawk's; she was 
eight times second, 
with one third prize, 
and four times third, 
with a fourth prize. 
Neptune brought up 
the rear, taking one 
first and three sec- 
ond prizes out of “AR 
the four times she 
headed her rivals; 
one second in the 
five times she was 
second, and none on 
the nine occasions 
she was last. JZo- \ 
hawk showed herself \ 
thus the best of the trio, " 
and the summary of the 














whole season clearly es- X 
tablished her claim to \ 
precedence, for out of \ 
twenty matches in which she \ 
met Jay or Meptune she beat \ 


them each twelve times, and 
May took fourteen out of 
twenty-one from Neptune. The 
latter, however, collared a 
Queen’s Cup in the South, 
and though this was on an 
arrant fluke, Yarana having 


fairly beaten the fleet when 
caught by tide and calm, it 
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was, all the same, a pleasant thing to 
capture the coveted treasure. 

These boats represented the old forty 
tonners, a class which, in days gone by, 
gave such excellent sport, and in which so 
many keen matches were sailed. JZyoso- 
tis, Niobe, Bloodhound, Norman, Britannia 
were famous yachts and the contests be- 
tween them attracted an amount of at- 
tention which proved sufficiently that it 
is not the size of the yacht which neces- 
sarily determines the interest taken in a 
class. Coryphée and Coralic were minor 
lights, but they also put in good work, 
and last, but far from least, came first, 
Annasona, and then Zara, the redoubta- 
ble one, and she fairly killed the class by 
her excellence, for nothing could be found 
to sail against her. ‘The change in meas- 
urement, which brought out AZohawhk in 
1888 and this year Deerhound, promises 
to aid in the restoration of the class, 
assuredly one of the best both for racing 
and cruising. 

Foxhound was an early forty, not built 
right up to the limit, for the class on her 
appearance had not attained its full de- 
velopment, and her owner, the Marquis of 
Ailsa, a thorough good yachtsman, re- 
placed her after a time by Lloodhound. 
But the old boat, though she disappeared 
for a season from the racing 
list, had a kick or two left in 
her. She came out in 1887, 

under the guidance of 
Randall, and astonished 
everybody; more es- 
pecially her op- 

; ponents in the 
\ cruising class. 
Handled with 
remarkable 
skill and judg- 
\\ ment she would 
almost invaria- 


VREDA. 
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bly shoot across the line with the flash of 
the starting gun, and then, having clear 
water, would make such excellent use of 
her opportunities that the prize came to 
her as a matter of course. In 1888 she 
showed up to good advantage again, 
though not quite so brilliantly perhaps 
as in her previous season. 

She piled up over £400, with fifteen 
prizes, eight first and seven second, out of 
twenty-three starts. Her two principal 
opponents were Foxglove, yawl, and Syédi/, 
cutter. The meetings between them were 
numerous, but not often were the three 
together, four races only bringing them 
to the line in a bunch. On those occa- 
sions, curiously enough, Foxhound played 
second fiddle, and the result of the sea- 
son’s work confirmed the posi- 
tion, for out of the six matches 
in which Foxhound and Fox- 
glove met, the latter Fi 
was first five times, 
and in her four meet- J 
ings with Sydz/ r 
she was first 
three times, 
while Fox- 
hound beat 
Sybi7 nine 
times out of 
fourteen. The 





FOXHOUND WINNING FIRST PRIZE AT HARWICH, ENGLAND, 1888. 


elegant Lenore kept to her home waters 
in the North, and as the other thirties 
worked the East and South Coast re- 
gattas, never going round the Land’s 
End, there was no opportunity given 
of comparing her with them. Foxhound, 
it should be added, won several of her 
prizes in excellent company, such as 
May, Mohawk, Constance and Vol-au-Vent, 
and had a great triumph at the Royal 
Yacht Squadron regatta, when she won the 
Cowes Town Cup by time from /rex, Petro- 
nilla, Morna, Constance and Sleuthhound. 
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Of course both she and Foxglove were 
tuned up to concert pitch all through the 
season and no expense was spared to give 
them every advantage derivable from sci- 
entific sparring, ballasting and sail plan, 
while each was thoroughly well handled. 
In the good old times, that will be 
sighed about as long as the world wags, 
the twenty tonners used to have very 
lively bouts. Vampire, better known to 
many as “the old Bat,” long carried her 
flag triumphantly around the coasts, but 
there came a day when Van- 

essa struck in, and then it was 

farewell to prizes for the old 

A champion. What splendid 

pr boats that class brought out! 
VA The Irish Quickstep, that 
so well deserved her 
name, Lurigueta, Chal- 
lenge, cut down not so 
many years since in 
broad daylight by a 
reckless “silent death,” 
Sayonara, Shadow, Sun- 
shine, Playmate—how 
many a good race they 
sailed and how persis- 
tently they hunted each 
other round the coasts. 
Then, as usual, came 
later crafts, and Amathea 
and Freda extinguished 
all competitors for a 
time, until Queen Jad, 
now owned in France 
and her name Frenchi- 
fied into Reine Mab, 
and Melissa arose 
out of the old ten- 
ton class into the 
new twenty rating. 
And what ding- 
dong matches these 
two sailed! But in 
1888 Vreda was the 
champion, and she 
rolled up a big prize list, winning eighteen 
first and two second prizes out of twenty- 
eight starts. She met JA7/e/issa, nineteen 
rating, JZarguerite, seventeen, and Lenore, 
thirty, in different matches; Lenore only 
once though, at the Royal Clyde Corinth- 
ian regatta, when the thirty beat her in 
very variable weather, that let the old 
Amathea in first of the lot. Vreda was 
























almost invariably first when sailing against 
Melissa or Marguerite, or both of them, the 
former taking first prize on two occasions 
only and the latter never doing it once. 
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Vreda is unquestionably a flyer, and at the 
time of writing is engaged in taking prizes 
from vessels in the class above her, much 
in the way that the gallant little FZyng 
Cloud used to do long ago, when Glortana, 
Galatea, Leonora, Albertine and Cambria 
fought for the schooner championship. 
Vreda, of course, is a Watson boat, JZar- 
guerite is a Fife, and Melissa was designed 
by her owner, Mr. McGildowny. 

Doris, another celebrated Watson craft, 
in the North, and Des, designed and built 
by the Southampton firm of Fay & Co., 
were the cracks in the ten-rating class. 
Doris used to be called a five tonner, but 
the change in measurement brought her 
up into the class that practically answers 
to the old tens and which Zily, Florence, 
Quiraing, Buttercup, and so many more 
made famous. These old tens were great 
little ships and went the rounds of the 
coast as regularly as any of their larger 
sisters. The Thames and the Mersey, par- 
ticularly the latter, were the special homes 
of these clippers, and thence they 
struck out north, south, east and west, 
intent on gore. Nor were the smaller 
fives anywise backward in making 
their way about, and the little /7eda, 
in Mr. J. Beavor Webb’s hands, per- 
formed nobly, not only in races, but 
in making and often forcing passages 
from port to port. 

Doris, in 1888, did not quite equal 
her former record, but sailed neverthe- 
less in fine form. The new 
Dis had decidedly a gay time 
of it and found it not par- 
ticularly difficult to dispose of 
Verena, Lollypop, or Fair Ger- 
aldine, these being the yachts 
she generally had to meet. 

Schooner racing is dead in 
England and has been 
for some years, Miranda 
having done for that rig 
what Zara did for the 
forty tonners. The Royal 
Yacht Squadron regatta 
still brings outa few: 
the old Shar, a pro- 
totype of the Ameri- 
can Dauntless as 
far as get-in-the- 
way peculiarities 
went, used to figure 
regularly, but even 
she has dropped out, 
and 1888 saw two 
old-time cracks, 
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Egeria, belonging to Mr. Mulholland, built 
nearly a quarter of a century ago by Wan- 
hill, of Poole—a fine vessel in her day and 
a great cup winner; and Cefonia, built in 
1873 by Ratsey, and which performed so 
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MAKGUERITE, SEVENTEEN RATING, 
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wonderfully when she was first 
brought out. Besides these two 
there was Amphitrite, which is 
sailing very well this year and 
sporting a centreboard to boot. 
She was built in 1887 
by Camper & Nichol- 
son, from whose yard 
has come many a not- 
able vessel, among 
others Llue 
Bell, once the 
rival of the 
Scotch Selene , 
Guinevere, 
which belong- 
ed to the late 
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Mr. C. S. A. Thellusson, and which used to 
lift the cross-channel prizes with almost 
unfailing regularity ; Gzendolin, Major 
Ewing’s schooner, that brought him al- 
most as much fame as his forty-ton cutter 
Norman ; Hildegarde, which rattled up all 
the other schooners one season, and 
Waterwitch, whose success led to the hope 
that there might be a revival of schooner 
racing, only there has not been any. 
There was no great yawl, either, to keep 
up the reputation of the rig as established 
by Corisande, Florinda, the fearful and 
wonderful /u//anar, the beautiful Zafona, 
or the swift Zorna, now a cutter, which in 
1884 headed the list of winners. Con- 


stance, among the larger, and Foxglove, 
among the smaller yawls, did the best of 
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the rig. The ketch rig, a variety of 
the yawl admired by some few peo- 
ple, was represented in the racing list 
by Bridesmaid, built in 1882 
for Mr. E. W. Buller. This 
vessel was matched with 
Atlantis, cutter, built in the 
same year for Mr. L. M. 
Ames, to sail in April from 
Southampton to Madeira, 
an assumed distance of fif- 
teen hundred miles. The 
race was sailed 
in seven days 
and some coarse 
weather was ex- 
perienced. Brides- 


ILLA. 


maid won by 3h. 1om., having sailed 1,325 
miles to the 1,375 of Atlantis. 

The length on water line and sail area 
of the principal winners of the season are 


given for reference, the figures being 
Yacht Racing Association official : 

Name Length. Sail Area. Designer. 
Dis, 36.0 1657.5 Fay. 
Foxglove, 61.10 3925.6 Fay. 
Foxhound, 56.85 3165.1 Fife, Sr. 
Trex, 83.54 6978.0 Richardson. 
May, 63.94 3754.0 Watson. 
Melissa, 42.20 2582.0 McGildowny. 
Mohawk, . 61.23 3890.4 Clayton. 
Neptune, . 63.00 3735.0 Fife. Sr. 
Petronilla, 62.66 5337-4 Richardson, 
Vreda, 45-74 2623.0 Watson. 
Varana, 66.08 5266.6 Watson. 
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LOTUS LAND. 


BY CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 





SWIFT, brown brook, across whose brink 
A fawn might stretch its throat to drink, 
Hurried through thickets smelling sweet 
Of odors born of summer heat, 

Bloom of pink laurel buds and white 
Magnolia stars that in the night 

Of shadowy leafage dimly shone 

Along the brook’s path and our own, 


Reaching a spot where one broad beam 
Of sunlight fell across the stream, 

We halted, and from out the cool 

Clear basin of a sheltered pool 

Drew a light skiff, and, turning out 
The gathered rainfall and the rout 

Of soaked, dead leafage, heaped it high 
With fronds of sweet fern, soft and dry. 











Then, with a shout that checked the gush 
Of music rippling from a thrush, 

And sent the scared musician down 

The dell on fluttering wings of brown, 
We stepped aboard ; and, taking each 

A paddle, glided down a reach 

: Under the tangled boughs that spread 
Yi ig aN ( (Fig we A low green archway overhead. 


As down the winding stream we passed, 
The brambles strove to hold us fast, 


And oftentimes our way was choked sii aaa ae 
By fallen tree trunks water soaked ; 

Down-bending branches bade us stay 

Till lifted up or thrust away, 

While, with light, laughing jest and song, 

We urged our shallow craft along. 
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AMONG WHITE LILIES IN A BAY." 
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Full many a path the streamlet wound 
Some dusky coppice through or round, 
Seeming to hesitate, half lost, 

’Mid logs and boulders deeply mossed ; 
And oft its gleaming bubbles swirled 

In pools o'er which the young ferns curled, 
Bending, Narcissus-like, to see 

What fair form in the depths might be. 


The blue kingfisher fled afar, 

Vanishing like a falling star. 

The woodcock flapped in awkward flight 
O’er the thick brush and out of sight ; 
And, with a sudden rush and whir 

That set the thickets all astir 

And made our cheeks an instant pale, 

A ruffed grouse hurtled down the dale. 








Soon, parting with the prow a screen 
Of flowers and foliage, between 
Receding banks we paddled slow 
Into the mellow, golden glow 

Of sunlit waters ; till we lay 

Among white lilies in a bay 

Whose drowsy stillness made it seem 
The habitation of a dream. 
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Meanwhile a great blue heron rose, 

Rude startled from its stirless doze ; 

A flock of doves, from out a tree, 

Fled at our coming noiselessly ; 

The roach and pickerel asleep 
In shallow waters, sought the deep, 
While overhead a noisy crew 

Of crimson-shouldered starlings flew. 














But we, among broad leaves afloat, we 
Leaned o’er the gunwales of our boat 
And plucked the blossoms, till they filled 
Its narrow limits—aye, and spilled 
Into the lake to drift away 
Across the crystal calm that lay 
Waiting, like unknown seas of old, 
The coming of those ships of gold. 


Through the long summer afternoon 
We lingered in that fair lagoon, 

Nor noted how the round earth spun 
From under the receding sun 

Till a shade touched us; when, at last, 
Across the flame-hued flood we passed 
And saw the tired god sink to rest 

On the bright bosom of the West. 
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A CANOE CRUISE FROM 





NEW YORK TO QUEBEC. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF AN AMATEUR. 


BY F. G. 


our time at old 
Cornell; we had 
trod the thorny 
path of knowledge 
together and drank 
deeply of the cup 
of pleasure. We 
had shed our mon- 
key jackets, 
groomed our last pony, and bid adieu to 
the co-eds., and with our weapons of 
sheep’s hide started out in our chosen 
professions. Like all whose walks in life 
lie in opposite directions we drifted wide- 
ly apart, until one day, early in the sum- 
mer of ’87, Tom dropped in upon me 
quite unexpectedly, laboring under the 
weight of a great scheme. Now, all who 
have had schemes—and who is it that has 
not ?—know how much Tom suffered until 
he succeeded in freeing himself of this 
one, which he at once proceeded to do on 
my confiding yet unsuspecting mind. 

Tom was a prominent member of the 
K Canoe Club, and his scheme was 
that we take a cruise in our canoes up the 
Hudson, through the Hudson and Cham- 
plain Canal, Lake Champlain, Richelieu 
and St. Lawrence rivers to Quebec. 

“What more delightful aspect have you 
to present to me,” queried Tom, “to 
while away the summer vacation as of 
old?” I confessed my inability to ad- 
vance a more agreeable plan. It had 
the savor of the old collegiate vacation 
schemes, and I lent so willing an ear to 
his advocacy of the idea, portrayed in 
such brilliant colors, that finally I con- 
sented to go. 

In the light of later events it is un- 
necessary to state that I was no canoeist ; 
but I had built in my earlier years a 
species of craft bearing close identity to 
a mud scow, and which, with the aid of 
sheets purloined from the family closet, 
I was wont to manipulate on a neighbor- 
ing mill pond. With this extensive ex- 
perience I felt fully capable of handling 
so diminutive a craft as a canoe, but soon 
learned the fallacy of my conclusions. 

Preparations for the voyage were at 
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once begun. ‘Two canoes were fitted out 
for cruising, both being fifteen feet long 
by thirty inches extreme beam, lateen 
rigged, with fan centreboards and dry 
storage compartments. An oil stove, cook- 
ing utensils, a sufficiency of amber “ con- 
versation water” for uses of emergency 
and the revival of drooping spirits should 
they manifest themselves, and an adequate 
store of edibles, together with camera and 
outfit, was divided up between the canoes. 
Brass folding frames were fitted to the 
gunwales, on which our canvas deckings 
were spread while in camp. 

Tom’s canoe bore the euphonious title 
of Evangeline ; mine that of Wasp, which 
latter name, owing to her slippery na- 
ture (as subsequent events will show), I 
changed to Ze/ before the end of the first 
day’s cruise. 

Finally all was ready, and on a bright 
summer morning we donned our flan- 
nels and were standing in front of the 
club house, the centre of an envious group 
of fellow canoeists, while out on the rip- 
pling river, with their burgees flying to 
the breeze, danced the two canoes, impa- 
tiently tugging at their moorings in the 
vain endeavor to be off. We went aboard 
with, now, some misgivings on my part— 
which I soon learned were not unwar- 
ranted—and amid howls of good wishes 
from the boys glided gracefully away and 
turned our boats northward. The sails 
filled and we were off witharush. All 
went well, and the boats moved with the 
grace and speed of thoroughbreds, until the 
Wasp’s crew, experiencing some inconven- 
ience in retaining his upright position on 
the ragged edge of an inch board, pro- 
ceeded to shift ; so did the Wasp—both on 
their beam ends. Fortunately, the crew 
was able to swim, and on this occasion 
had ample opportunity to demonstrate his 
ability in that respect. The LZvangeline 
hove to and assisted us to our feet with 
no other damage than a wet deck anda 
very much dripping, goose-pimpled crew. 
The Wasp was now rechristened the 
Eel. 

“Tom,” said I, “if you will turn that 
craft shoreward I'll kick you down the 
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Central Railroad tracks all the way to 
New York, d’ye hear ?” 

“ Certainly—think I’m deaf? But brace 
up, old fellow; every colt must be broken 
before it learns the reins. But what an 
immense old time we are having, and how 
grand it is to bowl along with the spray 
flying over you and inhale the exhilarating 
breezes—isn’t it, chappie ?” 

I replied that I did not think I had had 
such an uproariously jolly time since I 
had the measles, as we proceeded on our 
way once more, with a studied coldness on 
my part. We got along nicely during the 
rest of our first day out, making anchor- 
age at the pretty village of Peekskill at 
night ; here making needed changes in our 
outfit—that is, Tom did, the Wasp’s crew 
being engaged principally in lying on its 
side and lubricating certain parts of its 
anatomy with arnica. 

In the log of the Ze/ for this day I find 
noted: “Upon mature deliberation in 
Peekskill I have concluded that canoeing 
is all right for those whose inclinations 
lie in that direction, but mine don’t (at 
least off a mill pond); and my advice to 
all who contemplate starting out in this 
field is, in the language of that well-known 
little book, ‘Don’t.’ However, if you 
still persist, by all means take a steam- 
boat or the Chicago limited, and, as a last 
resort, walk ; but don’t go sailing around 
ona chip, and a mighty cranky one at 
that.” 

The second day brought us to Rhine- 
beck. The run was without incident, ex- 
cepting numerous small complications on 
board the Ze/, causing her crew to take 
up the pleasant recreation of swimming ; 
but having become reconciled to these 
little idiosyncracies of the Ze/, the crew 
suffered slight inconvenience. However, 
it is humiliating to look back and con- 
template what an exhibition I must have 
made of myself to those of the inhabitants 
of the shores of the Hudson River who 
witnessed my gyrations. 

We dropped in at Coxsackie the third 
nignt, and at Troy the succeeding night, 
without any further mishaps. My recol- 
lections of Troy will ever be pleasant 
ones, with its beviesof pretty damsels and 
groups of picturesque natives. We were 
under the impression that Troy was yet 
in its primitive state—with its valiant 
Hector and beautiful Helen—and were 
much surprised to note on entering the 
place such a degree of modernization as 
a sign reading, “Two Schooners for Five 
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Cents.” After recovering from the shock 
I suggested to Tom that we purchase some 
schooners, having traveled by canoe long 
enough. He voted the point well taken, 
and we each acquired a schooner. The 
proprietor had a large stock on hand, but 
we made heavy inroads into its largeness, 
and finally wandered forth to West Troy 
and Cohoes, not finding a portage until 
late that night. The next day Tom said 
we must take to the canoes, but I preferred 
to remain in Troy and sail schooners; 
however, Tom insisted, and finally I sur- 
rendered to the inevitable. 

We entered the Hudson and Champlain 
Canal, but, having no wind, were com- 
pelled to take up the paddle, and if my 
parental ancestors experienced as much 
difficulty in wielding the aforesaid instru- 
ment across my person as I did in fur- 
nishing the motive power for the Zed, 
they must have suffered indeed. It was 
as hot as only a canal can be, and great 
beads of perspiration would appear on my 
manly brow in quick succession, sparkle 
and tremble for a moment, then drop with 
a splash into the muddy waters of the 
canal. Under the existing circumstances 
we naturally made slow progress, only 
covering about ten miles the entire day, 
when I told Tom that I didn’t believe 
I would ever be able to go any farther. 
We consequently pitched camp in a cow 
pasture, near the towpath, and while I 
was groaning over numerous aches and 
pains Tom collected some fence rails, 
built a fire, boiled a few eggs and baked 
some hoe cakes. To our capacious stom- 
achs it was a repast that would have done 
credit to a Delmonico chef, and I do not 
recall ever having partaken of a more 
appetizing meal than this, although the 
coffee was made with canal water, the 
eggs had long outlived the layer, and 
the hoe cakes—but I forbear. 

Tom was an old campaigner, and said 
after I became more accustomed to the 
hardships I would be all right and ex- 
pected to shoulder my share of the labor. 
I considered that I was already doing the 
work of at least three able-bodied sea- 
men (and ’longshoremen, too), and still 
believe I was in my own peculiar style. 
At 3:30 the next morning we arose, break- 
fasting upon the inevitable hoe cake and 
coffee, and prepared to break camp. Upon 
making inquiries as to where I was to per- 
form my ablutions, I was directed to the 
canal by my unfeeling companion, with 
the remark that if that was not good 
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enough for me I could go without. I 
chose the former evil, afterward bath- 
ing my face with a liberal supply of con- 
versation water and a plentiful sprinkling 
internally, asa preventive against malaria, 
canal water having a bad effect on my 
system. 

We started out soon after breakfast, 
reaching Fort Edwards at night, and from 
there took a sail by moonlight to White- 
hall, where we remained over night. Our 
run to Crown Point the following day 
over Lake Champlain was uneventful, we 
remaining here until Sunday morning and 
sleeping in our canoes. Another early 
start was made from the “Point,” and 
with a strong starboard breeze, as Tom 
called it, we laid our course toward Bur- 
lington, which place we reached late in the 
afternoon. 

Burlington is a charming town when 
viewed from a distance, and is noted 
principally for its absence of spirits, 
the inhabitants not believing in inter- 


nal improvements. They dispose of no. 


“schooners” there, the inclination of the 
masses running to sharpies; however, 
we indulged plentifully in some colored 
concoction procured at the village drug 
store, which Tom emphatically pronounced 
to be a bad sample of picnic lemonade. 

I had heard that winking carried great 
weight in improving the quality of drug- 
store lemonade, so upon our next visit to 
the store I winked industriously at the 
druggist. He eyed me with a stern Bur- 
lington gaze for a moment and said: 

“Young man, you are in the wrong 
place ; we don’t sell whiskey in this city.” 

I looked around to Tom for an explana- 
tion of this strange state of affairs, to find 
him outside the door, convulsed with 
laughter. Now, I had said nothing about 
whiskey, nor could I see anything so re- 
markably funny in the simple act of wink- 
ing. I solemnly walked to the door, 
linked my arm within that of my com- 
panion, and gently drew him to the street 
corner, where I demanded an explanation. 
He informed me that winking at the 
druggist wasa tip that spirits were wanted 
with the lemonade, incidentally making 
some remarks about “green and unso- 
phisticated people,” the gist of which I 
did not exactly catch, whereupon I re- 
tired, seeking relief to my injured feel- 
ings on top of a Burlington lumber pile, 
where I spent some time in quiet reflection, 
analyzing several things which heretofore 
had not been perfectly clear. 
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My location commanded a fine view of 
the historical lake, its surface, without 
a ripple, flashing like a sheet of gold in 
the summer sun. Across its ten miles of 
breadth, bordering its western shore, could 
be seen the many peaks of the Adiron- 
dacks looming up in silent grandeur, and 
I could not help thinking what mo- 
mentous tales of bloodshed and _ strife 
these grim monuments could unfold were 
they but possessed of speech. Turning 
to the east a valley of great beauty, many 
miles in extent, lay before me, and in the 
dim distance the Green Mountains of 
Vermont formed a fitting background to 
the richly-colored picture. So entranced 
was I by this lovely vista that for a few 
delicious moments I forgot the trials and 
insults to which I had been subjected 
during the past few days. 

By this time I felt that I was a canoe- 
ist—at least judging from outward appear- 
ances. The backs of my hands looked as 
if they might be the victims of eight-day 
mustard plasters, while the palms were 
liberally decorated with blisters. My nose 
had already shed two coats, and the skin 
on my face and ears peeled as beautifully 
as bark from a birch tree, and on either 
side of my neck was a narrow blue 
line, caused by letting her “gybe” too 
often. 

We parted from Burlington under ra- 
ther inauspicious circumstances. The sky 
had an ominous appearance, and there 
was a rolling, pitching motion about the 
boat that seriously unsettled my digestive 
organs. The wind increased in severity, 
and the waves soon began to roll as I had 
never seen them before. I was dizzy— 
extremely so, and shortly my illness took 
an active turn that can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have experienced 
stormy weather afloat. Tom ran along- 
side, calling out: “ Luff ’er.” 

“Tom,” I retorted, feebly, “I’m a sick 
man, but I’m no loafer ; and if it was not 
for the fear of those shores I’m fast ap- 
proaching I would take it out of you as 
soon as we reach dry land.” 

My words were lost in the rush of wind, 
but Tom, realizing my discomfiture, put 
into a little bay at Valcour Island, about 
eighteen miles above Burlington, and I, 
somewhat the worse for wear, followed in. 
He assisted me out of the boat, laid me 
on the ground, and the way that ground 
rolled and pitched was a circumstance to: 
be remembered. 

“Tom,” I said, “ if there is any interior 
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to this country, get me into it quick, or 
I’m a dead man!” 

Tom laughed and said it was only half a 
gale, and I must not let a little thing like 
that upset me; but if that was only half 
a gale may the powers that be never see 
fit to bring down upon my head a whole 
gale. 

We found the interior, also a log cabin 
which had long since been deserted, and 
as the sky looked like rain we concluded 
to occupy the cabin and make ourselves 
at home. We brought up the canoes, 
gathered a supply of wood, and soon had 
a roaring fire in the great, old-fashioned 
fireplace. 

Shortly after becoming snugly housed, 
with a warm fire burning brightly in the 
fireplace, in front of which we reclined, 
the rain began to fall and continued for 
two days, during which time we occupied 
the cabin and lived on the fat of the 
island. On the morning following our 
arrival Tom started out in his sou’wester 
to reconnoitre, but soon came rushing 
back, exclaiming: “I say, Frank, I’ve 
corraled a cow ; can you milk?” 

Visions of a muley cow that, in my 
youth, used to chase me over the barn- 
yard fence nightly came to mind, as I 
modestly informed him that milking was 
one of my many accomplishments, and I 
was soon out pumping that bovine for all 
that was in her. 

It is needless to say that we had fresh 
milk during the remainder of our stay on 
the island, and I suppose her owner is 
still wondering what derangement of her 
lacteal machinery caused her to so sud- 
denly go dry. We saw him row up to the 
island that night and approach the animal 
with a confident expression on his counte- 
nance, and it was amusing to note the 
conflicting emotions depicted there, after 
he had secured only about a pint of milk, 
we possessing the other four quarts and a 
half. 

Not a bird or animal of any descrip- 
tion, save the cow, did we see while on 
the island, and from there to Quebec 
noticed an almost entire absence of ani- 
mal life ; and although fish are said to be 
plentiful in Champlain we only succeeded 
in taking enough for a limited dinner, 
after angling nearly half a day. 

For the yachtsman Champlain has many 
attractions, and short distances apart are 
secluded bays, giving safe anchorage for 
craft of all description. However, owing 


to the multiplicity of reefs in the lake, 
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the navigation of vessels of deep draught 
is attended with considerable danger in 
thick weather, but the system of light- 
houses enables the navigator to lay his 
course from one to the other with com- 
parative ease at other times. Islands are 
many and picturesque, and all are desir- 
able for camping, while Grand Isle—a 
group of small islands—contains many 
prosperous little villages where canoeist 
and camper can obtain their necessaries. 

We left our snug quarters on the island, 
and on the evening of the twelfth day 
out, with everything trim on board and 
we in high spirits, sailed up to Rouse’s 
Point. This place possesses few attrac- 
tions for the sightseer, unless myriads of 
mosquitoes and other of the entomological 
genera may be called attractions, but it 
is really the last point where the yachts- 
man can replenish his stock of edibles 
until Quebec is reached. I took the op- 
portunity here to utilize the dark room of 
the local photographer to develop plates 
of views I had taken en route, and while 
these were drying we sailed up to Fort 
Montgomery, a mile gr so beyond. The 
fort is in excellent condition, completely 
armored with massive casemated guns 
and provided with repair shops fully 
equipped, in charge of an old white- 
haired sergeant. Pyramids of cannon 
balls are piled in rows about the inner 
court, covered with a network of cob- 
webs, and fresh green grass sways in the 
gentle draughts that penetrate the crev- 
ices of this monument of war. “ Peace”’ is 
the thought that instinctively springs to 
the mind of the observer as he looks upon 
the scene and’ listens to the drowsy hum 
of the bees, the only sound that breaks 
the summer stillness, and, as he turns 
away with a thoughtful sigh, a prayer 
softly moves his lips, “ Heaven grant it 
may never be otherwise.” 

No gun has ever been fired from Mont- 
gomery, the fort having been erected 
during the dispute over the dividing line 
between the States and Canada. 

We remained in Rouse’s Point one more 
night, crossing over the line into Canada 
the following day. Wewere now travers- 
ing the Richelieu River, and for a long dis- 
tance nothing but a succession of swampy 
lowlands, with here and there a rise of 
ground, decorated with a thatched roofed 
cottage, met our eyes; then the banks of 
the river became bolder and little Cana- 
dian towns began to appear. We could 
discern them some miles off, from their 
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peculiar boudle church spires, which, cov- 
ered with tin, shone in the sunlight with 
great brilliancy ; and each succeeding 
town appeared to be an exact facsimile of 
the ones preceding. 

By this time matters had taken on a de- 
cidedly Frenchy aspect, and our solicita- 
tions for dairy products were necessarily 
conveyed by pantomime, Tom’s practice 
of betaking himself to the back door and 
holding long téte-a-tétes with the fair 
dairymaids being in a measure broken 
up; but we managed to get our wants 
supplied, and in due time arrived at St. 
John’s. This place had the odor and 
appearance of having been boxed up for 
a couple of centuries and suddenly turned 
on us in all its entirety ; and the people, 
although very hospitable, seemed many 
years behind the age. This condition is 
noticeable immediately on crossing the line 
from the States into Canada, and even the 
very atmosphere seems changed. 

While in St. John's I concluded that I 
would indulge in a shave, so hied my stiff- 
ened limbs to the rear of an undertaker’s 
shop, in front of which stood the usual 
barber’s red-and-white pole —this time, 
however, resting on a black base, draped 
with emblems of mourning, and through 
the medium of some very poor lettering 
in English on the side of the base the 
public were informed that orders for cas- 
kets would be executed with neatness and 
dispatch. With this cheerful greeting I 
entered the shop, placed myself in the 
barber’s chair, and, stretching my wear- 
ied limbs out comfortably, amused my- 
self while the razor was traveling over 
my countenance by speculating as to 
which of the numerous boxes piled against 
the wall was best suited to my shape and 
style of beauty. During this time the 
artist kept up a continual fire of ques- 
tions, to all of which I replied in my most 
suave French, consisting of the one word, 
“Oui!” Itseems he was inquiring wheth- 
er I took bay rum, cosmétique, hair re- 
storer and all other life-giving, pimple-ex- 
terminating washes known to the modern 
tonsorial art; but I did not know this at 
the time. Later, upon inquiring the price, 
he said : 

“ Monsieur will pay me ze two dollairs. 
He haf ze cosmetique, ze bay rum, ze—e, 
what you call um—eau de vie, and all ze 
ozer extraits.” 


I had put my foot in it again. I pro- 


tested in mild, well-chosen accents, but to 
no purpose. 
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“T call ze gendarme ”—and he did. A 
red-coated, white-helmeted dude, with 
cane in hand, came in and coddled me up 
in such persuasive accents that I gave up 
two good American dollars, actually think- 
ing I was doing myself a favor in parting 
with them. I added the word “Non” to 
my vocabulary, and used it thereafter on 
all occasions. Tom said I was a born 
idiot, and I did not contradict him, for I 
thought so myself. 

From here we entered the St. John’s 
Canal, which, if anything, was hotter 
than the previous one. Every farm house 
along the towpath was approached for 
milk, but I got very little, as I did not 
possess the subtle charm of persuasion 
to the extent that Tom did. We reached 
Chambly about noon, but unfortunately 
were unable to lock down, owing to there 
being a large fleet of canal boats ahead 
of us, and the weather being so hot we 
had no inclination to carry the canoes 
down; hence we remained until night. 
The people and habits of this little ham- 
let are strikingly primitive, and few of 
the inhabitants have ever been beyond 
the confines of their own native heath. 
Farmers’ wives drive into town in quaint 
two-wheeled carts, drawn by a steer driven 
by rope lines, while the back of the cart 
is usually filled with squalling chickens 
and geese. I took some views here, in- 
cluding the ruined Fort Chambly, which 
I had to take from the deck of the Zed, 
in the Chambly Rapids. 

After getting several views of interest- 
ing objects in town, I started out to find 
a photographer who would allow me to 
use his dark room. It was with difficulty 
that I made known my desire to find a 
photographer, but was finally directed by 
a small boy to follow up the street until 
Icame to a large wooden boot, behind 
which I would find the photographer. I 
could not exactly see where the connec- 
tion between the sign of a boot and the 
profession of photography lay ; however, 
I entered and found an old man indus- 
triously hammering away on a pair of 
boots. I sat down on the stove for a 
few moments, waiting for some sign of 
recognition, but as none was forthcoming 
I inquired where I could find the photog- 
rapher, and was informed in very good 
English that he was the party. I made 
mental note of my man and stated my 
wants, but was told, in a manner that led 
me to believe he meant it, that he had got 
to half sole those boots for a customer 
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and had no time to bother with me. I 
endeavored to convince him that my 
work must be done whether that customer 
got his boots or not, but to no avail, so I 
traveled back, found Tom, and together 
we “navigated schooners” for a time, 
which somewhat cheered our melting 
spirits. I tendered ten cents in payment, 
when the proprietor politely said : 

“ Cinquante sous.” 

“Not at all,” said I. “No thanks nec- 
essary,” as we started to leave. 

“ Cinquante sous,” he repeated, this 
time bringing his fist down with such ve- 
hemence that every glass and decanter in 
the place gave a sudden start. 

“What?” said I, holding my ear close 
to him. The remark was again repeated. 
“Tom, this garcon is inebriated. What 
does he mean by keeping up that remark 
about Sickly Sue?” 

“Blame-fino, unless he wants 
money.” 

I then showed him coin after coin until 
my last and only five was produced, he 
shaking his head at each exhibition until 
I gave up in disgust, tossed him a nickel 
and we walked out, followed by a string 
of French epithets, which I judged were 
not complimentary to ourselves. 

Soon after this we got through the 
locks and with a lively breeze started on, 
bringing up at the base of gloomy Mount 
Belceil about 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Near an overhanging ledge of rocks at 
the river’s edge, the two weary canoeists 
pitched camp. We gathered sufficient 
wood to assure our fire lasting through 
the night (for the nights were quite cold in 
this latitude) and built a roaring fire. The 
coffee pot was soon singing merrily on the 
coals ; four or five handsome pickerel— 
caught on the way from Chambly—baking 
in a bed of ashes, and hoe cakes sputter- 
ing on a hot stone placed over a bed of 
live coals. Twenty minutes sufficed to 
bake the fish to a turn, and we sat down 
to our frugal repast with keen appetites 
and the inviting viands soon disappeared. 
The meal over, we shifted our fire from 
the large flat rock upon which we had 
built it, for the purpose of preparing a 
warm bed for the night, and laid over its 
surface a thick layer of hemlock boughs. 
Having finished this task we threw our- 
selves before the inviting blaze, drew forth 
our briarwoods and “ Jockey Club,” and 
discussed the incidents of the day, may- 
hap with a yarn or two, spun by way of 
diversity, of our ever-to-be-cherished col- 
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lege days. Our timepieces soon marked 
the hour of 9, and we knocked the ashes 
from our pipes, enfolded ourselves in 
our heavy army blankets and cast our 
weary frames upon the fragrant bed of 
hemlock, with the broad canopy of the 
towering heavens, radiant with glistening 
constellations, for our roof. 

Sleep came to us, and we were left to 
the care of a kind Providence. Our sleep 
lasted but three hours, when we were 
awakened by a long, deep, ominous rum- 
ble of distant thunder. Forked streaks 
of vivid lightning, that became almost 
incessant, cast a deep gloom over our 
surroundings. We lost no time in im- 
provising a tent of the two canoes by 
throwing a rubber blanket over the can- 
vas coverings, but, of course, sleep was 
out of the question, and, to while away 
the few hours before dawn, our briar- 
woods were brought into service. 

We had not been long under our water- 
shed before I felt the “blues” begin to 
creep over me, and the cowlick of my 
youth showed signs of renewed activity 
as the elements became more demonstra- 
tive. 

“ T-o-m,” said I, “what if this old 
stone pile should cave in on us?” 

“Oh, dry up, you consummate booby !” 
was Tom’s response. This was reassur- 
ing, so I “dried up,” and drawing my 
blanket closer around. me, sought such 
relief as my pipe and reflection afforded, 
until the faint streaks of dawn began 
to appear over the mountain top, when 
we issued forth from our cramped posi- 
tions with gladness in our hearts, al- 
though it was still raining violently. We 
at once stirred up our almost extin- 
guished fire and proceeded to make our 
coffee. By the time we had finished our 
breakfast of coffee and hardtack, the 
storm showed signs of abating, and in 
about an hour it ceased raining, and we 
at once gathered up our traps, slid our 
canoes into the water and were soon 
paddling along the shining surface of the 
river, forgetting our discomfiture of the 
preceding night in the endeavor to set 
our circulation going. 

The Canadian elements seemed bent on 
making life a burden to us, and the fol- 
lowing night we were caught in another 
unprovoked outburst of nature. We took 
refuge this time in the palatial cow stable 
of an old Frenchman, who insisted on our 
carrying the canoes into the house to in- 
sure the safety of his stable. We awoke 
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in the morning at the same time with 
the rooster on the other side of the mow, 
and after breakfasting on bread and milk 
started for Sorel, reaching there at mid- 
day. We found it to be a thriving vil- 
lage, considerably above the average 
Canadian town, it possessing a natural 
harbor filled with lumber barges, mer- 
chantmen and pleasure craft from Que- 
bec and the States. It was a gladdening 
sight to behold once more symptoms of 
returning civilization after our long-en- 
forced isolation amidst the semi-barba- 
rians of French Canada. 

We indulged in a very excellent dinner 
at the hotel, and, after viewing the town, 
indulged in the luxury of a bed between 
two clean sheets, to ascertain whether or 
not we had lost all fealty for civilization. 
But, as I told Tom in the morning, “it 
did not compare with a bed in a stable 
with its odors of hens and last year’s hay, 
where you sleep with a mouse for a bed- 
fellow and wake with a bug in your star- 
board ear.” 

Our room at the hotel was next that of 
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a commercial man from the States, whose 
trousers, Tom said, were so loud that he 
didn’t get a mouthful of sleep all night. 

At 4 A. M. we went bowling over Lake 
St. Peter, our double-reefed sails pulling 
like demons. It was a perfect yachting 
day, both boats lying well over as they 
sped up the St. Lawrence, shooting past 
Three Rivers, St. Pierre and Port Neuf. 
We made no stop for sixteen hours, lunch- 
ing on hardtack during the run. 

By dusk, Quebec, with its fortifications, 
towers and battlements, was frowning 
above us. Past craft of all description 
and nationality we glided gracefully into 
the harbor of the ancient city. Halliards 
weré let go for the last time, and with a 
rasping sound the two boats touched the 
pebbled beach after a delightful day’s 
sail. The cruise was ended. 

“Good girl,” said I, as I patted the Ze/ 
gently, “you have played me many a 
trick, but you are a noble boat and have 
made a grand cruise.” 

“Yes,” responded philosophical Tom, 
“but you carried a thick-headed crew.” 


FOOTBALL IN ENGLAND. 


A CRITICISM ON THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE GAME. 


BY PHILIP BRIDGES. 






WENTY years ago the ques- 
tion as to what was the 
national English game 
could have met with but 
one answer, viz., cricket. 
But times are ‘changed 
now, and owing to the 
enormous spread and 
popularity of football 
the question would be 
much more difficult to decide. Indeed, if 
eae. one would be inclined to favor 

the latter game. It has done what cricket 
never quite managed, and has taken a firm 
hold throughout the West of the kingdom 
as well as in Scotland, Wales and Ireland ; 
and not content with its legitimate season 
football is now continued to a considera- 
ble extent all through the summer ; this 
practice, which began in the North, is now 
surely, if slowly, spreading in all direc- 
tions. We do not propose discussing the 
counter attractions of the two games, 
though we may remark in passing that 
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football has certain advantages over 
cricket which are bound to weigh with the 
public; economy of money as regards 
ground and apparatus, shorter time re- 
quired for bringing a match to a conclu- 
sion, constant occupation during the time 
play is proceeding, ¢. g., no sitting idle 
while the remainder of the side is batting. 
All these matters must appeal strongly to 
all to whom time and money are a con- 
sideration. Fifteen years more nearly than 
twenty have seen the game reach its pres- 
ent enormous extension, and it is still 
growing in an increasing ratio every year. 
At schools and the universities, and round 
a few of the larger towns, notably London 
and Sheffield, it has of course had a much 
longer existence, but not so with the out- 
side public. One Lancashire club has 
already been converted into a limited lia- 
bility company (Small Heath), and now 
that another and much more important 
one hailing from Birmingham (Aston 
Villa) proposes to follow the example 
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even that portion of the public who asa 
rule take little interest in matters athletic 
may well open their eyes: the idea strikes 
one as novel, though it is, on reflection, 
unreasonable that it should do so. The 
same scheme has paid well with cricket, 
racing, cycling, etc., why should it not do 
so in thiscase? At any rate the proposition 
has the merit of straightforwardness to 
recommend it. This unfortunately brings 
us to a point which we cannot look upon 
with satisfaction—football as a business, 
instead of football as an amusement. As 
to the merits of the game pure and simple, 
when played for the sake of the exercise 
and recreation it affords, there cannot be 
two opinions among sportsmen, always 
provided the players be physically fit for 
the work they undertake. It is as unrea- 
sonable for anyone who is unfit for vio- 
lent exercise to play and expect no evil 
results as for a man who has not learnt to 
swim to expect safety when thrown into 
deep water. Accidents last season were 
certainly undesirably frequent, and one 
case of death attracted more notoriety 
than it probably otherwise would have 
done owing to the victim (Cropper) being 
well known to the public as a member 
of the Derbyshire County ericket eleven. 
Cropper was injured by a purely acciden- 
tal collision when playing in an Association 
match at Grimsby, and his death ensued 
within a few hours. The medical evidence 
at the inquest clearly proved that the 
lamentable result was entirely due to the 
state of the stomach, insufficient time hav- 
ing been allowed for digestion at the time 
when the accident occurred. Statistical 
examination shows that as compared with 
other sports, take cycling for example, 
the objections of rabid humanitarians on 
the ground of danger to life and limb are 
not worth serious consideration. Certainly 
not the poor jests in the paper which it is 
somewhat difficult to recognize as Punch, 
or the professional warnings in the all- 
attacking Lancet. It is, however, when 
football ceases to be a game, and be- 
comes a money-making business, that 
praise must give place to censure, or at 
any rate criticism. The Rugby Union 
and the Football Association have both 
been met, as was bound to be the case 
sooner or later, by the question of cup 
competitions and professionalism. They 
have treated the questions in diametrical- 
ly opposite ways. The Rugby Union has 
from the first been opposed to cup com- 
petitions, and has determinedly set its face 
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against the payment of players. From 
the very nature of things this action of 
the ruling body could not be absolutely 
and entirely compulsory, but it has had a 
vast effect. The result is that, except in 
Yorkshire, Rugby Union cup matches and 
professionals (and these unacknowledged}, 
are practically unknown. There are ex- 
ceptions of course, ¢.g., the Inter-Hospital 
matches for a challenge cup in London, 
which does not affect the question, being 
of necessity confined to amateurs. The 
game receives no artificial stimulus ; it is 
played by men who enjoy it for its own 
sake alone, and not with a view to any 
profits they may extract, consequently it 
is in a sound condition. This part of the 
subject may be safely passed over. 

The Association on the other hand from 
the beginning encouraged cup competi- 
tions, great and small, thus vastly helping 
the extension of the game, and when met 
by the professional difficulty at first of- 
fered an irresolute opposition, but later 
on consented to recognize the payment 
of players. What the ultimate effects of 
this will be remains to be seen. The re- 
sult so far, if not disastrous, which it has. 
hardly yet had time to be, can scarcely 
be called entirely satisfactory. Money is 
the pitch which defiles sport to some ex- 
tent, whenever it touches it. We have 
seen its effect upon pugilism, rowing, 
pedestrianism, racing, and in isolated 
cases upon cricket. If in the long run 
football escapes the same influence, the 
result may well be a subject for equal 
congratulation and wonder. Hardly any- 
one fit to give an opinion will be so un- 
reasonable as to assert that a man has 
not as much right to make money by his 
skill at apastime as he has to profit by 
his skill at work, provided he makes his 
money honestly. If the matter rested 
here well and good; unfortunately there 
are only too many influences always oper- 
ating which tend to prevent this being 
the case. It would be superfluous, besides 
requiring too much time, to stop and illus- 
trate the bad effect of money upon the 
various forms of sport above mentioned, 
but as some people may wonder at cricket 
being included in any way in the list, let 
them simply carry their memory back to 
the scandal in Australia a few years ago, 
during the visit of a mixed amateur and 
professional English team to the colonies, 
where certain betting men endeavored to 
arrange the result of matches, so as to suit 
themselves. The fact that such an occur- 
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rence is out of the way and unknown in 
England only makes its very possibility 
the more noticeable. 

It would be silly to try and draw any 
comparison between football and pugil- 
ism, as the latter existed in a bona-fide 
condition some years ago. But it is a fact 
patent to any except the willfully blind 
that football is now assailed by the very 


evils which, apart from its merits or de- . 


merits, ruined the prize ring as an insti- 
tution. These evils are dishonesty and 
rowdyism, not to call them by harder 
names. In every sport there are two sets 
of men interested, the actual performers 
and their hangers on, supporters or back- 
ers. The principals in any case may wish 
to be honest, the majority probably start 
with the intention of being so, but the 
main point to be considered is whether 
those upon whom these principals depend 
for their livelihood will allow them to 
keep straight. We are looking at the 
game from the money point of view. A 
club makes profit out of the money paid 
by those who wish to see its team per- 
form. To be worth going to look at a 
team must have a good record of matches 
won. People will naturally not go in any 
numbers to see a game where the result 
is a foregone conclusion, or the style of 
play expected to be inferior. Losing 
matches in the long run means losing 
money. Hence we find, time after time, 
clubs going into the field with their minds 
made up for win, tie or wrangle. At the 
end of a cup match of any importance it 
is now as common as not to learn that 
the losing side has lodged a protest 
against the winners. These protests 
vary from reasonable to frivolous, and 
there is only too good cause for pre- 
suming that part of the preparation for 
a match is frequently the finding of a 
ground for protest in case of defeat. So 
notorious is this that some of the best 
amateur clubs now prefer never to pro- 
test at all, even when they have a legiti- 
mate grievance. 

Last year the Association Committee 
had unwillingly to uphold the protest of 
a beaten side, because they were bound 
to do so by the strict letter of the law; 
at the same time they felt it their duty to 
severely censure the authors of the pro- 
test for unsportsmanlike behavior in rais- 
ing it at all. In their opinion evidently 
law here differed from justice. We must 
remember that when a club protests suc- 
cessfully and the match is ordered to be 
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replayed, though it does not necessarily 
follow that the result will be reversed, 
still an already beaten side is givena 
second chance, with any accidents that 
may occur to help it. It is a regular case 
of tails we win, heads we toss again. In 
an ordinary friendly encounter, where no 
penalty attends defeat, this unsavory pro- 
test would never have cropped up. For 
with amateurs who do not make victory 
in whatever way gained the supreme ob- 
ject in playing, but look rather to the 
pleasure to be obtained from the game, 
it is not likely for disagreeables of this 
kind to occur. They can take a defeat in 
a proper spirit, and come into the field on 
the next occasion none the worse for their 
reverse. When speaking of amateurs we 
by no means confine ourselves to men in 
the social position of gentlemen ; there is 
no reason why a factory hand or a black- 
smith or anyone else should not be an 
amateur, provided he has the time, means 
and opportunity of amusing himself in 
this way. But with a team whose raison 

"étre is to secure victory in the final of a 
cup competition, or at any rate to get as 
near to this as possible, defeat in a cup 
match means practical annihilation for the 
season. As the proverbial drowning man 
catches at the equally proverbial straw, 
men will act under this incentive in a way 
they would never think of doing under 
ordinary circumstances. 

In order tosecure victory the end in 
view is made to justify any means of at- 
taining it. It is a matter of common 
notoriety that Midland or Northern clubs 
do not scruple, when they see fit, to look 
after a prominent member of the opposi- 
tion so that he shall not spoil their chance 
by playing up to his usual form ; in other 
words, when a man is too good he is 
maimed by a little well-timed brutality. 
Anyone who knows the game will have 
no difficulty in supplying cases of this 
from his own memory. It may sound 
cynical to say so, but it is only natural 
that paid players should act in this way. 
Success, as before stated, means money ; 
the more a club makes the better it can 
afford to pay its representatives. On the 
other hand, in cases of defeat the presump- 
tion is that the team is not so strong as it 
might be, that weeding out and introduc- 
tion of new blood would be beneficial. 
Each man sees in defeat a chance of the 
bread going out of his mouth by his being 
removed from the team; both fear of 
loss and love of gain combine to make 
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the players look upon victory not merely 
as desirable, but as almost necessary. A 
considerable amount of money in bets de- 
pends on the result, and the horny-handed 
Northerner does not see his hard-earned 
silver go into the pocket of a bookmaker 
with that equanimity which marks the 
caste of Vere de Vere under similar cir- 
cumstances ; he expresses his disapproval 
of the referee or one of the umpires or 
players in a violent way, and the position 
of the unpopular party is not a happy one; 
in fact he stands a fair chance of being 
lynched. 

Anyone who has been at a public 
school where a house football cup is 
being played for in the winter must re- 
member how different is the style of play 
in house matches from that shown in 
scratch matches, or in school, matches 
against visiting teams. The circum- 
stances of school life prevent this vari- 
ety of play from taking a pernicious 
turn, but if the difference can exist at 
all among the class of boys who form 
our public schools, how much more will 
it be developed among the class from 
whom professionals are recruited, and 
who have the incentive of money to 
spur them on? It may be thought that 
an exaggerated and gloomy picture of 
the state of the game has been drawn ; 
this, however, is not the case. But with- 
out for a moment wishing to say that the 
evils referred to are always prominently 
in evidence, they are so quite often 
enough and in quite grave enough form 
to warrant drawing attention to them. 
Something ought to be done to reduce 
them and prevent their increase. To ex- 
pect to have the game made faultless 
would be to expect what is contrary to 
human nature, but unless measures are 
taken by those in power, and that soon, 
we shall be in the unpleasant predica- 
ment of having to wait till things be- 
come worse before they can become bet- 
ter. And, really, from their torpidity, 
this seems to be the view the Associ- 
ation authorities take of the question. 

Many institutions serve a purpose for 
a period, and then have to be discarded 
when their time of usefulness has passed. 
This appears to be the case with football 
challenge cups, or at any rate with the 
principal ones. When the game was not 


so widespread as it is now, they served to 
advertise and give it popularity, in the 
same way as in cricket the All England 
eleven and similar traveling professional 
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teams extended the game by playing 
against provincial twenty-twos and eigh- 
teens. 

When the A. E. E. ceased to be use- 
ful, its existence also ceased. Why should 
not the great Association cup go the same 
way? With it would go the fons et origo 
of professionalism and its attendant evils, 
while the game would fall or stand on its 
own merits. The chance of its falling 
would be small indeed. The removal of 
the principal cup, it is true, would not 
compel the same measure with provincial 
and local trophies, nor does it appear nec- 
essary, except in a few cases, that it should 
do so, but it would take the backbone out 
of the whole system and probably effect 
as much of acureas is possible. The sug- 
gestion is without doubt too drastic and 
involves too much self effacement to suit 
the official mind, but that is no reason why 
it should not be put forward. After what 
we have just said it is not uninteresting 
to mention that the Blackburn Olympic, 
about the first club which employed paid 
players and certainly the first Northern 
club which won the cup, has come to the 
conclusion that the system is bad and for 
the future will employ no more profes- 
sionals. 

The past season saw what no previous 
one had done, the return of an English 
Rugby Union team from Australasia and 
the arrival among us of exponents from 
such opposite parts of the globe as Can- 
ada and New Zealand. The English at 
the Antipodes were under the manage- 
ment of Shaw and Shrewsbury, the Not- 
tingham cricketers, who have on several 
occasions organized’ cricketing tours in 
these colonies. The players, though not 
quite representative, were a very strong 
lot, but having to play a considerable 
number of matches under Australasian 
rules, which are patronized by almost all 
the clubs in Victoria, New South Wales 
and South Australia, of which they had 
no previous experience, brought back a 
very mixed record. Financially the tour 
was not a success, being treated with 
considerable coldness both by the Rugby 
Union at home and by the Victorians ; 
otherwise, however, the visitors were re- 
ceived with the greatest kindness and 
enthusiasm. One sad incident threw a 
gloom over them for a time, the captain, 
R. L. ‘Seddon, a well-known Lancashire 
player, being drowned when boating on 
the River Hunter, at Maitland, New South 
Wales. 
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BY 


N looking over a num- 
ber of photographs of 
English and Ameri- 
can women possess- 
ing beauty, wealth, 
rank and social dis- 
tinction, someone re- 
marked with admira- 

. tion on the noble car- 
riage and proud poise of head as their 
most aristocratic and distinctive feature. 

“Ts it merely a characteristic of high 
birth ?” he inquired. 

“ Perhaps,” answered a clever and ob- 
servant friend; “but it is not always the 
divine heritage of a nobleman’s daughter, 
neither is it with an American woman the 
result of her forbears’ partiality for terra- 
pin and canvas back. I think it comes 
from generations of riders and rowers. 
Now, the mothers as well as the fathers 
of these women spent no small amount 
of time and energy on their out-of-door 
sports. The days of the hunting season 
saw them on lively, long-legged mounts, 
briskly scampering over hill and dale in 
chase of the wily fox. In summer they 
pulled with swift, clean strokes their 
skiffs and shells over the many fine 
watercourses of their fair island. When 
first set on a horse they were told to hold 
the chin well up and face the world with 
a frank, sure gaze, to throw back the 
shoulders and expand the chest. When 
first initiated into the mysteries of pro- 
pelling a boat, this instruction was con- 
tinued. Take the ordinary young girl of 
to-day, give her a mount and insist that a 
poise of her head is as requisite as hold- 
ing the reins, give her a pair of oars and 
demand a free sweep of the arms that 
springs the shoulders into proper balance, 
and the result will be gratifying. The 
respiratory organs are then in the most 
natural position—the action of the lungs 
freer, fuller and more normal. All of 
this means strength of limb, smooth rosi- 
ness of cheek, and that dignity of attitude 
so admirable in a woman.” 

Then, we shall ride and we shall row, or 
perhaps devote our energies entirely to 
the latter exercise, as it is more active, 
combines the two positions, and is quite 
as exhilarating as the former. 








FOR WOMEN. 


MARGARET BISLAND. 


Since the days when Queen Bess lent 
her royal countenance to a university re- 
gatta and regarded it as a dignified pas- 
time for her ladies also, rowing has be- 
come an art, enjoyed and followed, not by 
men alone, but by women of all sorts and 
conditions. Flushed and excited maid- 
ens wave, cheer and bet a little on broth- 
ers or cousins pulling in great races be- 
tween rival colleges, and long to know 
just how they do it. It looks so easy, 
only a bit energetic, so why not learn 
herself? The American girl resorts to 
numerous rowing schools in her own city, 
while her English sister sets about learn- 
ing from hard experience. Up and down 
the green sloping banks of the Thames, 
where farm houses and handsome man- 
sions spread their lawns to the water's 
edge, can be seen countless boat houses 
and private wharves. Old or new, smart- 
ly painted or overgrown with moss, they 
are always sure to be the chosen haunt 
of one or sometimes more waterwomen, 
as I might call them. They paddle and 
splash many hours of the day, until they 
learn the vertical dip, horizontal stroke 
and light, straight feather that will pro- 
pel them swiftly and evenly through the 
water. 

From that time boating is the girl’s fa- 
vorite sport. A pull up the river against 
the crisp morning air between green dew- 
sprinkled banks is bracing and exhilarat- 
ing ; it brings a clear color to her cheeks, 
a lightness to her heart and an appetite 
to command respect. A drift down stream 
in the moonlight has a delightful sug- 
gestion of poetry and sentiment. Under 
such treatment the body grows slim and 
supple, the back flat and straight, while 
smooth muscles develop in the round 
arms, and the hands become strong and 
brown. But these delights are not found 
on the Thames alone. On the southwest- 
ern coast of the tight little isle women 
row an annual regatta. These are the 


fisherwomen of Devonport and Saltash, 
rowing in four-oared galleys before a 
goodly crowd as excited, enthusiastic and 
open to wagers as that at the great races 
of Henley and Putney. The stout-limbed, 
broad-shouldered amazons handle their 
oars with ease and skill; their brown, 
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honest faces and bronzed bare arms are 
well set off by the red and blue blouses 
or jersey jerkins they wear. ’Tis a fine 
sight, when the word is given and they 
start away, to note the movement of their 
muscular arms, the sway of their bodies 
and the long, sure pull, with a simultane- 
ous flash of wet oars in the sunlight and 
the spray glitter from the feather. 

So much for the English women, to 
whom we owe our first impetus in this 
direction. Boating as a pastime and 
sport was taken up by American women 
not many years back, but in this brief 
time they have shown a marked aptness 
for the traditional paddles. In the green 
country, near lakes and rivers, where a 
boat is available and a teacher is not, it 
will only be a question of perseverance 
and practice till the rudiments are mas- 
tered. Then read up some authority, fol- 
low his advice and you may learn enough 
for your own pleasure. But in town the 
energetic and ambitious girl pursues an- 
other course. If she goes to a school to 
swim, why not to row? So a school is 
established where the requisite number 
of lessons may be secured. After a little 
she takes to a real boat in the river and 
commences a practical application of well- 
conned rules. To one who has lazily 
noted the evenly-dipping blades and quick 
manceuvres of a clever oarsman, without 
ever essaying the part, rowing does ap- 
pear ridiculously easy; but the use of 
the arms with a little strength, and there 
you are—“ An right dar is whar yo’ broke 
yo’ merlasses jug,” for it is anything but 
easy. 

The gay young amateur, who has prac- 
ticed a short time with a rowing machine 
in a very dry room, fairly pines for an op- 
portunity to exhibit her budding genius 
for the oars. ’Tis best to let her try. 
She does for a few moments, and then a 
sensation of terror, sudden and awful, 
breaks over the experimenter as she 
swashes and splashes about with her oars 
in vain attempts to move, if only an inch, 
or get out immediately. It produces the 
same impression of utter helplessness as 
mounting a horse for the first time and 
feeling the horrible beast walk off, while 
one clings in agonized despair to mane, 
saddle, anything but the reins. So the 
subdued amateur oarswoman steps to the 
wharf with a sigh of relief and listens re- 
spectfully to a lecture from her instructor. 
He will dilate on the delicacy, calculation 
and even science required in pulling, 
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feathering, easing, holding water, etc., 
until her head is a jumble of strange 
terms. Then, if she desires to acquire 
rowing as an art, she will begin at the 
very alphabet of matters. In preparation 
for instruction the question of boat, oars 
and costumes arises, and requires much 
care and consideration in their choice. 

For a long time it was a fiction loving- 
ly cherished by many that ladies needed 
light craft suited to meagre muscles. Imi- 
tation birchen canoes and pressed paper 
shells are no doubt very nice for maid- 
ens who wish to trifle elegantly among the 
swans on the lawn lake. For other pur- 
poses I would advise that all so-called 
“ladies’ outfits” be discreetly avoided. 
Now that a plain, hearty girl wishes to 
row, give her something up to her weight 
and worthy of conquest. A young girl 
of to-day, fond of out-of-door exercises 
and well up in her athletics, should hold 
the same honest scorn for a paper shell 
as she would have were a hobby horse 
offered her for hurdle practice. 

A well-made, three-seated, flat-bottom 
skiff, seaworthy and not too heavily built, 
will, with oars of the requisite weight and 
length, answer the purpose. Now for 
costume. Lay aside all the fashionable 
fancies and make up a flannel suit, simple 
and loose. A stout flannel skirt, quite full, 
short enough to escape the ankles and 
gathered or pleated into a broad belt, will 
be found the most convenient. A com- 
mon sailor’s blouse or seamless jersey can 
be used as a waist, only remembering to 
make it so loose that every position in 
using the oars can be gained with ease 
and rapidity. Here the stays, however 
flexible and easily they may be worn, are 
an absolute impediment and should be 
abandoned. Their steel ribs will not ad- 
mit of the bend from the waist and should 
be replaced by the corded bodice intro- 
duced by dress reformers. Brown hands 
and a rosy face, the consequence of much 
exercise under the warm sun’s rays, are 
no longer regarded as vulgar or unlady- 
like, so a Tam o’ Shanter cap and no 
gloves will complete the outfit. 

Now she is ready for practical instruc- 
tion, and makes her first effort by gather- 
ing up her skirts in one hand and stepping 
lightly into the skiff. Balancing herself 
easily for one moment, she must drop to 
her seat, face to the stern, with grace and 
confidence in her surroundings. The next 
step, after mastering this troublesome 
detail, is to ship the oars and push out to 
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deep waters ; the teacher the while should 
sit in the stern to steer, direct and pre- 
vent accidents. Now the rest depends 
upon the pupil herself, on her close ad- 
herence to a few rules and suggestions 
from the coach, concerning position and 
practice. For instance, sit easily, don’t 
swagger or bend over; this latter is a 
very common fault with women. Cring- 
ing shoulders give the body a slouching 
look, prevent the full strength of stroke, 
and if not corrected at first and carefully 
watched will become an ugly impediment 
to success. As I have mentioned before, 
hold the head well up, throw the chest 
out between the shoulders, brace the 
feet firmly against the stretcher of the 
boat, and pull one clear, complete stroke. 

First—A full, far reach out over the toes, 
with both arms perfectly straight. 

Second—A square hold of the water 
the depth of the oar blade, with an ap- 
plication of the whole power at the mo- 
ment of immersion. 

Third—A firm stroke of medium depth, 
pulled straight through the water without 
wavering, yet always kept long and duly 
light. 

Fourth—A graceful, easy finish, with a 
clean turn of the water off the after edge 
of the blade, the feather being kept mod- 
erately low; rapid and instantaneous 
movement. 

These rules are abridged definitions 
of the result of patient practice. As in 
other sports rowing has its geniuses, de- 
voted students and hopeless aspirants. 
One woman will naturally fall into form 
and seem to find her way along by native 
instinct. Another will work through by 
dint of hard labor, while there is a class, 
happily a small class, who make futile 
efforts, never to attain even to mediocrity. 

In New York and its environments of 
late years several women’s rowing clubs 
have been organized. They have lived 
to increase and become a source of great 
enjoyment. Over on Staten Island, the 
home of. the sportsmen and women, a 
women’s crew was made up in the summer 
of 1884. Having no abiding place or 
necessary paraphernalia of their own, the 
men of the Staten Island Rowing Club 
came to their assistance, offering the use 
of their boat house and a barge three 
times a week. This was gladly accepted, 
and for four seasons they have enjoyed 
and profited by the exercise. Four young 


women, with one of the men from the 
club acting as coxswain and coach, row 
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the barge with the same form and length 
of stroke as that used by the men, only 
pulling a bit slower. No manual is re- 
sorted to for instruction. They found 
that practice and the suggestions of their 
club friends were all they needed. Laws 
and by-laws, fines and dues are not found 
necessary in their case, but should be fol- 
lowed were they incorporated and regis- 
tered with their own rig and boat house. 

Miss Flash, a slender, athletic young 
girl, whose skill with the oars has made 
her stroke and captain of her crew, ex- 
presses a deep and abiding faith and in- 
terest in everything concerning rowing. 

“We wear as uniforms dark-blue flan- 
nel skirts, white duck blouses and blue 
Tam o’ Shanters,” she pleasantly ex- 
plained. “The blouses are cooler than 
the jerseys, and allow an absolutely free 
play of lungs and muscles. Thursday it 
has been our custom to start from the 
boat house near St. George’s Landing 
about 4 in the afternoon. We row up 
the Kills, usually as far as Port Rich- 
mond or Bergen Point, a distance of 
about three miles. In warmest weather 
we enjoy ourselves most, and, returning 
in time for a cold bath and dinner, are 
strengthened morally and physically in 
the conviction that rowing is the finest 
thing in the world. We have found the 
exercise as beneficial as it is pleasant, 
hardening the muscles, strengthening the 
back and greatly increasing the breathing 
power of the lungs. Most of the original 
members of the crew knew how to row 
when they joined, and after a little coach- 
ing and practicing became very proficient. 
One or two, however, were entirely igno- 
rant at the start, but have learned quick- 
ly and easily, while others never seemed 
able to master the stroke, and I have 
been obliged to drop them from the crew 
and replace. But once well learned it is 
never forgotten ; though at the beginning 
of the season we find ourselves short 
winded and apt to tire after a mile or 
two, a very little practice and sometimes 
a bit of mild training put us into good 
form again.” 

Canoeing with light craft and slender 
paddles seems a natural outcome of the 
heavy rowboat, and for this reason 
should appeal strongly to women. The 
ancient and foolish idea that a canoe, 
because it was a canoe, was therefore 
tricky, dangerous and consequently un- 
fit for women, has long since evaporated 
for want of substantiation. Unless it is a 
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barge or flat-bottomed skiff nothing could 
be* more trustworthy and incapable of 
willful accident than the modern im- 
proved decked canoe with air-tight com- 
partments. Such an airy, graceful dart 
she is, tripping over the water with a line 
of creamy foam at her lip, a row of rip- 
ples in her wake, and flashing paddles that 
seem only used in formality, so lightly 
does she speed along of her own will. 

Women could learn quickly to manipu- 
late a canoe, because the strain of muscle, 
except holding the paddle itself, is not 
great and the motion delightful. Con- 
stant use of a double or single blade, the 
slight movements of the body and the 
delicate manceuvring of a canoe, unfit 
one to a great extent for the long pull 
and sway of heavy oars. 

In addition to the forty men who com- 
pose the Knickerbocker Canoe Club, own 
the canoes and manage the business, there 
are sixteen honorary women members. 
These have been chosen from time to 
time ; the only formality or obligation re- 
quired is the presentation of their appli- 
cations to a chairman chosen to fulfill this 
duty. Everyone will remember the great 
meet of all the canoe clubs on the shores 
of Lake George only last summer. It 
was surprising to find how many women 
canoeists there were among them, slen- 
der young girls in natty suits, each with 
her own outfit, regarding her little canoe 
with vast pride and affection. Squaw 
Point, the camping ground of the women, 
offered delightful opportunities for out-of- 
door sports, fishing, canoeing, sailing and 
the like. The girls came home with sun- 
burned hands and faces and a bit tattered 
as to costume, but none the less enthusi- 
astic and desirous of trying it again. 

Apart from the pleasures and physical 
benefits to be derived from water locomo- 
tion, the extreme value of it as an accom- 
plishment should not be forgotten. There 
comes a time in the life of every man or 
woman, whether they dwell by pleasant 
watercourses or near the great sea, when 
the knowledge of how to skillfully man- 
age a boat will be of the utmost impor- 
tance—the means oftentimes of saving 
precious human lives and preserving one’s 
own. 

Women on our coasts, whose broth- 
ers, husbands and fathers are _ fisher- 
men, learn as little girls to manoeuvre a 
boat and use their oars with skill and 
rapidity. How often this talent is called 
into requisition, and how often the wo- 
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man in her little boat wards off some ter- 
rible tragedy, it would be hard to guess. 
Although they pass unnoticed, the in- 
stances are numerous of heroic battles 
in angry seas in hopes of preserving life, 
and women were the saviors. More than 
once has the Government of the United 
States awarded medals and words of 
honorable congratulation to women and 
young girls who, through feats of swim- 
ming or rowing, urged on by pity for 
some drowning being, prevented a cruel 
and untimely death. 

In the past few months a case just in 
point came to notice, and for some time 
in the vicinity of its occurrence attracted 
considerable attention. It was near a 
small town on the coast of South Caro- 
lina, where a mother and daughter were 
making a short visit. Naturally inclined 
to sports and both expert oarswomen, 
they spent much of their time on the 
water, fishing and rowing about, all 
unconscious of the latent heroism of 
their natures and of the rapidly ap- 
proaching circumstance that was to bring 
it forth. Late one afternoon they sat 
on the pier head of the long wharf, 
reading and chatting, not noting three 
fishermen in a bateau some little distance 
out on the calm water. A small dark 
cloud rose over the horizon and grew al- 
most in a moment to a muttering storm. 
Suddenly a fierce gust swept in from the 
sea, turning the ripples to foam-crested 
waves. 

Then followed another and another, 
each more furious than the last. The 
two women turned to run up the wharf 
and gain shelter in the boat house. Half 
way to the shore.they caught sight, 
through the whipping rain and wind, of 
the fishermen struggling vainly in their 
frail boat. Comprehending at once the 
peril, and without another thought, save 
to render all the assistance in their power, 
the two brave women ran to the rescue. 
They secured a small boat on the beach, 
shoved it into the water, sprang aboard 
and, despite the rough wind and high 
sea, rowed with all their strength to pick 
up the unfortunate men, by this time des- 
perately battling in the water. ° 

After a long but successful attempt 
they succeeded in reaching the drown- 
ing men, and by the skill and judgment 
they displayed in handling their frail 
cockleshell had the happy reward of sav- 
ing three precious lives from a watery 
grave. 








DEER COURSING WITH GREYHOUNDS. 


BY E. HOUGH. 


Or all dogs the greyhound 
is the most aristocratic. He 
has the fine bone, the close- 
textured muscle, the clear, 
i direct eye, the generous 
: courage which mark the 
patrician, be it dog, horse 
or man, the world over and 
in any age. He isa 
very gentleman of a 
dog; not fraterniz- 
ing readily with other 
dogs, and maintain- 
ing an attitude of due 
reserve even toward 
his master. He is a 
self-reliant dog, with 
manners and methods 
of his own and with 

: the confidence which 
genius always has in its own ability. He 
is a courageous and noble-minded dog. A 
greyhound has been known to nearly kill 
a bulldog, and then to fall to and lick the 
wounds of his vanquished enemy. A true 
greyhound is as game as a bulldog, and 
his courage is of a much higher order. 
The build of the bulldog renders him less 
open to serious injury, and he is aware of 
it; yet the greyhound, knowing how easi- 
ly his more delicate mechanism can be 
damaged or destroyed, enters as readily 
into combat, receives as unflinchingly a 
mortal hurt, returns again and again as 
persistently to the attack, and, like the 
bulldog, fights to the death. 

As a running machine the greyhound 
is the highest product of the earth. He 
is the fast fish, the swift bird of the land. 
His sharp and bony head divides the air, 
and his taper neck and close-set shoulders 
offer little resistance to it; his long and 
sinewy forelegs give him reach; his pad- 
ded feet ease the shock of his recurrent 
fall; his long sharp toenails give him pur- 
chase on the hardest ground ; his strongly- 
curved back, lined with great muscles, 
serves to throw the hind legs well for- 
ward under him and to extend them well; 
his hind legs, with their cunning angle, 
nicely adjusted to gain stride and to ease 
shock, with their long leverage of the 
proper muscles—the muscles themselves 
bunched massively on the propelling thigh 









—are as clever, mechanically speaking, 
as anything could be; his tremendous 
lungs give him air; and somewhere with- 
in the bony case of his small head is the 
hidden intensity of will power which must 
back all intense effort. He is an altogether 
natural, rational and intelligent machine 
for speed, and as such is a natural assis- 
tant to man in the chase. 

Man has long recognized the claims of 
the greyhound as a sporting dog, and time 
out of mind he has been held in high 
esteem, naturally more especially by the 
riding classes, the ruling classes of the 
earth. On the plains of Asia,*on the 
deserts of Africa, over the downs of Eng- 
land, and of late on the wide plains of 
America, he has led many a bold rider in 
sport fit for kings and princes. His speed 
has also been surrounded by artificial rules 
and customs, as that of the race horse, of 
which animal he is the canine counterpart. 
In England, the regular coursing meets, in 
which hares are coursed by pairs of grey- 
hounds —one dog being matched against 
the other under a system of points for 
speed, skill, etc.—attract large attendances 
and are among the most prominent sport- 
ing events of the year. The Waterloo 
Cup, in some minds, is perhaps esteemed 
well nigh as highly as the Victoria 
Cross, and it certainly brings much more 
money to the fortunate one. In America 
also, especially within the last five years, 
there have been built up some interesting 
fixtures of that character; notably the 
meet of the American Coursing Club, of 
Great Bend, Kansas, where wild hares are 
coursed on their native heath. An intelli- 
gent effort was also set on foot last fall at 
Hutchinson, in the same State, by the 
National Coursing Club, who have laid 
off a good inclosed course in their exten- 
sive grounds, and secured large numbers 
of hares for their breeding farm. 

Of equal pace with these movements 
has been the growing interest in the qual- 
ity of the greyhound. This interest ap- 
pears not to have been confined to any one 
section of the country, though it has been 
more apparent in the Western States of 
California, Colorado, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, which are the natural home of the 
large native hare known as the jack rab- 
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bit (Zepus callotis), which appears to be 
the only available small animal that in 
anywise matches the greyhound in speed. 
The best greyhound for this form of 
coursing is unquestionably the thorough- 
bred English coursing greyhound, which 
has been carefully and systematically bred 
for precisely that purpose for a long term 
of years. Of late, a few good ones have 
been brought over to this country from 
England. Shrewd breeders in California 
and other Western States have also devel- 
oped from our native stock an animal 
eminently speedy and hard to beat. It is 
safe to say that, should coursing as a sport 
continue to grow thus rapidly in popular 
favor, there will inevitably be a great ele- 
vation of the character of this class of 
dogs in America, since the winning grey- 
hound will soon come to have a value 
approaching that of a winning race horse. 

Indeed, it is only natural to think that 
coursing will soon take a deep hold 
among our various national pastimes. It 
is naturally and logically an American 
sport, just as hunting is peculiarly an 
English sport. The broken and inclosed 
country, diversified with standing crops 
and not infrequent bodies of wood and 
other cover, would render a straight dash 
with sight hounds often difficult or im- 
possible in England, even did not the 
less impetuous nature of the Englishman 
dispose him rather to the slower and 
more persistent chase by trailing hounds. 
Upon the other hand, the hurrying dash 
of the American, his nervous and im- 
patient disposition, incline him naturally 
to the extreme burst of speed in the chase 
which our wide and unhampered plains 
make possible. The Royal Buckhounds 
of Windsor, England, often pursue a 
stag thirty, forty or even fifty miles, and 
then do not kill, the same stag being 
taken up by his keeper and run again 
and again, and receiving praise as a 
“knowing one” if he affords the good 
sport of along run. That is not in ac- 
cordance with the American notion of 
sport. Nor is foxhunting, noble pleasure 
as it may be in a proper country, likely 
ever to become a distinctively American 
sport. It is followed for love of it in 
some parts of the South, and it 1s prac- 
ticed for the fashion of it in some parts 
of the East. As for young men who 
will dress themselves in the costume 


of another country, and follow deluded 
hounds over the trail left by an anise-seed 
drag, to me it seems only that they are 
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doing something unspeakably ludicrous, 
and something which we may well hope 
will long be called altogether un-Ameri- 
can. Altogether American, to the con- 
trary, is the mane-singing dash over the 
wide tablelands of the West, following 
sinewy runners which fly at full speed, in 
full sight, with a definite purpose visible 
before them. ‘That is sport intense, thor- 
oughly in earnest, thoroughly American. 
The coursing of hares, however, be it 
wild hares upon the buffalo grass or cap- 
tive hares over an inclosed course, sinks 
into swift insignificance in comparison 
with the coursing of the larger wild game 
which still, to some extent at least, may 
be found in the remoter regions of the 
West. In coursing the deer, for instance, 
one follows not merely two dogs, one 
pitted against the other under an artificial 
scale, and both matched against an ani- 
mal much their inferior in size, but rides 
after a pack of dogs, each one doing his 
best, and all straining every nerve toward 
the one purpose of coming up with the 
quarry. The game itself is so much 








*““ON A BOLD HILL 
¥ YOU HALT AND FIRE 


\{ YOUR REVOLVER.” 


nobler that it gives a grandeur to the 
spirit of the chase ; and the dogs, if bred 
right for this rougher usage, are larger, 
stronger and with a dash of greater sav- 
ageness in their disposition than is found 
in the proper hare courser. Then bolder 
and more huntsmanlike features give the 
chase an added zest. Moreover, the pur- 
suit of ‘such large game leads one miles 
and miles away from any haunts of man, 
into a wilderness and a solitude whgse 
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character is a fascination of itself. The 
chase must be followed in the company 
of a few men only, and they are usually 
made up in part, at least, from the bolder 
and wilder elements of frontier life. You 
will ride with some long-haired hunter 
who knows where you can “ jump a deer,” 
or some broad-hatted cattleman who owns 
part of the pack ; and it will go hard if 
you do not find a picturesque cowboy or 
two in the party, which strings out in long 
procession of hounds and hunters over 
the low, grassy hills and wide levels which 
form the natural running ground for this 
truly royal, bold and fascinating sport. 
Deer coursing is pursued to some slight 
extent in Colorado and Montana, which, 
badly off as they are for perfect 
deer dogs, have a few which can 
come up witha deer. The cattle- 
men of the Indian Territory are 
taking it up a great deal of late, 
using for that purpose the best of 





the numerous greyhounds they keep to 
kill off the marauding wolves from the 
range. Joining our own dogs to the pick 
of these local packs, my friends and I 
have had grand sport, and have never 
failed to take deer in that country. In 
the portion of that beautiful land which 
lies well to the west along the Cimar- 
ron River, the white-tailed deer (Cervus 
Virginiensis) can still be found in fair 
abundance, while the country, a few miles 
back from the wooded sand hills which 
line the stream, is open and level enough 
to admit of the sport of coursing in al- 
most absolute perfection. The ground is 
well covered with buffalo grass, broken 
with occasional long and rank grassed 
“sloughs,” or with bunches of red prairie 
willows. The surface of the country is a 
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gently-undulating plain, now and_ then 
stretching into wide and level “ flats.” 


Unless the deer should be able to head 
directly for the woods, and keep ahead of 
the hounds long enough to reach that 
cover, there is every chance for a long 
course and a fair one, even if it be not 
successful—as only about one course in 
three or four is, after so fleet and wily 
an animal as the Virginia deer. 

The success of the chase depends 
primarily upon the dogs. They should, 
therefore, be first looked to. The rough- 
coated staghound is used by some sports- 
men in coursing deer. It is perhaps an 
unfortunate individual experience with 
this breed which leads me to say that I 







““WE RIDE CAUTIOUSLY UP AND PEER 


SLOWLY OVER THE BROW OF THE NEXT 


RIDGE. ' 


do not like them for practical work. 
They seem to me to be slow and lacking 
in the strategy of the greyhound ; and 
while they are of a more morose and sav- 
age disposition, they have not more pluck 
or better fighting qualities than the grey- 
hound. The dogs with which we had the 
best success were tall, strong greyhounds, 
bred large but speedy, of the style which 
fifteen years of experience in coursing 
large game in the West seemed to de- 
termine as best. Some of them had 
a dash of one-eighth staghound blood, 
which was visible only in a slight gray- 
ness of the muzzle, in some few members 
of the pack. The portrait of Mr Allison's 
Sandy Jim 1s offered as a fair type of the 
successful dog of this description.* His 


faults are a hind leg a trifle too straight 


* See standing dog in the handsome trontisprece of this number.—Epirok. 
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and a back not quite properly curved ; 
faults, however, which would militate 
against him rather at the coursing meet 
than in the field. A dog brought over 
this year from England is a rather bet- 
ter type of the hare courser, though not 
so good for the field. 

In coursing, etiquette requires that no 
firearms shall be used in any case. ‘The 
pack is trained in the idea of its own 
invincibility, and taught to kill or be 
killed in every fight, no matter what may 
be the animal encountered. Our dogs 
frequently killed the largest wildcats, and 
at one time handsomely disposed of a 
200-pound bear. At another time, being 
by mistake laid on to a full-grown do- 
mestic cow which was seen running off 
through the tall grass and taken for a 
deer, they attacked the cow, threw her in 
an instant, and would soon have killed 
her had they not been beaten off. ‘There 
is not any doubt that they would have 
gone at the largest bear, or at a panther, 
and they would probably kill the latter 
animal. The great gray wolves of the 
cattle range are not a match for them, 
and coyotes, of course, usually withstand 
their assault but a few moments. In en- 
counters like these, or from the damaging 
blows of a buck’s sharp horns and _ hoofs, 
the dogs rarely came out without injuries, 
often very serious ones, as their honorable 
scars plainly show. So long as they can 
stand, however, they are eager for the 
next chase, and complain bitterly if left 
behind at the camp. 

Nearly as important to the deer courser 
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as his dogs is his horse. ‘The only remark 
about the horse is that he should be the 
very best his rider can obtain. ‘he West- 
ern cattle ponies are often surprisingly 
swift, sure footed and enduring, and for 
obvious reasons it is usually from among 
them that one must choose his mount. 
There is only one pace for the deer 
courser — the very best his horse can go 
The course may last two miles, three, four 
or five miles, or much more. No horse 
can live with the hounds and deer for so 
long as the latter distance, and if one re- 
mains in sight of the chase longer than 
that it is usually by accident of a turn, or 
through judicious riding across the angles. 
It is often possible, however, when the 
terrific pace has at length been too much 
for one’s horse, to assume a position on 
some high knoll or hill, whence the chase, 
in its grand curves, its swift doublings and 
sudden turns, can be seen winding below. 
It is the business of your horse to keep 
you within sight of the chase, if possible. 
He will do his best to do this, for the 
hunting instinct becomes very strong in 
a horse thus used. You will give your 
horse his head, not sparing him from first 
to last, but gripping tight with your 
knees, and trying to avoid the high pom- 
mel of your “cow saddle” if he goes 
down. In that case, do your praying 
before you strike the ground; after that, 
you will be trying to mount your horse, or 
to catch him. You must expect an oc- 
casional fall; and if you get one and are 
not disabled you must mount quickly and 
ride hard or you will be kept entirely out 


‘““A MAGNIFICENT BUCK, WITH A 


FINE SET OF ANTLERS.” 


of the course. A broken thumb or a 
sprained wrist is not a legitimate disabling, 
and it is not etiquette to mention to your 
friends an injury much less than those. 
Two good greyhounds will sometimes 
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“A BIG, BOUNCING, VELVETY FORM 


BURSTS OUT OF THE DENSE COVERT.” 


kill a deer, but the sport is better with at 
least half adozen. Let us say —as would 
ordinarily be the case—that there are 
more than twice that many big, graceful 
fellows that leap and caper about our 
horses as we ride out through the woods 
of the Cimarron some mellow October 
morning. Horses and dogs are impatient, 
the former pulling eagerly at the bit, the 
latter flying around the party in wide 
curves, and bantering us to try a tilt with 
them over the grass. ‘The grim and griz- 
zled veterans of the chase, however, old 
Mike, Jim, Terry, Prince. Big Blue, know- 
ing the need they will soon have for all 
their speed, soon subside into a dignified 
trot, now and then coming to the stirrup 
and casting up a big, inquiring eye. They 
allow the younger dogs to show to you 
that beautiful piece of mechanism, the 
greyhound at speed ; and as you ride you 
cannot fail to wonder at the surpassing 
strength and elasticity of his tremendous 
stride. 

We are soon to match these splendid 
creatures against another nearly as cun 
ningly devised as they for speed and en- 
durance, relying upon its swiftness for its 
safety, in condition perfect from constant 
exercise, of subtle methods of evasion 
learned in repeated escapes from pursuing 
wolves, and of effort whose desperation is 
inspired by the strongest of all motives, 
the instinct of self preservation —the at- 
tempt to save its life. Be sure the contest 
will by no means be one sided. 

That we shall start a deer is almost cer- 
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tain, for the sign riders of the ranch have 
told us the habits of the local bands. In 
the evening they go into the woods and 
feed : in the morning they go out over the 
sand hills to the wide flats, where —sin- 
gularly enough, for deer — they are often 
seen standing about in the open, or feed- 
ing like antelope. We are directly upon 
their runway; we can see an occasional 
track as we leave the sand hills and make 
out a trifle more speedily, in order to 
warm the horses and dogs, into the open 
country. 

Suddenly, as we are crossing a wide 
“slough,” where the coarse grass stands 
nearly to our waists as we ride, a big, 
bouncing, velvety form bursts out of the 
dense covert, and waves a white fan in our 
faces. That’s a deer! Every horse whirls 
to it, and with a loud “See-oh!” every 
rider does his best to lay on the dogs, 
which now on every side are leaping up, 
clear above the grass, and looking wildly 
about, in the brief instant thus gained, to 
catch a glimpse of the game; for, from 
their position on the ground, they can see 
nothing at all. 

Did that deer break out of the grass 
and get to the open ground where the 
running was better? Ah,no! Heknewa 
trick as good as two of that. Hecrouched 
and slipped and slunk along, below the 
cover of the grass, like any hunted rab- 
bit, and never once showed himself till he 
emerged at the head of the slough and 
bounced around the corner of a nill! Not 
a dog has seen him: and by this time we 
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make no further effort to sight the pack ; 
for it requires a fair and close start to 
catch a white-tailed deer, and this one is 
now half a mile away. And now he isa 
mile away. And now he is gone! 

We tell each other that this was not a 
very large deer, and that we will soon 
catch a larger and much fatter one. ‘The 
dogs, however, are not pleased with this. 
They vent their disappointment by sharp 
side runs of inquiry, and now and then 
come to us and look up pleadingly, trem- 
bling and shivering with excitement. 
We ride on. We may see several deer be- 
fore we get a good start after one. 

One of the cowboys, who has been rid- 
ing on ahead, with eyes fixed intently 
down, now whirls his horse and quietly 
points to the ground. “Here's sign!" 
he whispers, 


as we come up, and shows 
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us the dainty, sharp-rimmed print of the 
delicate hoofs upon the ground. Five 
deer at least have passed here some time 
during the morning. 

The dogs come up and inquire into the 
matter, grouping themselves about in 
various attitudes of expectation. One 
young fellow, who doesn’t know the least 
about running deer, looks very wise, 
standing with one ear cocked straight up, 
and the other hanging straight down, 
with his head turned comically on one 
side. A greyhound’s ear is the index to 
his thoughts. In running it is tucked 
close back behind his head, so that, slight 
as it is, it shall catch no resistance from 
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the air; when baffied and disappointed 
he lets it droop; when interested or ex- 
cited he pricks and curls it up into the 
form of an interrogation point; when 
“at fault” he flares both ears straight up, 
and fully spread over his head, like a 
wolf; when merely humbugging, as this 
puppy was, he holds his ears so they may 
mean almost anything, and looks as wise 
as he can. One or two of the older dogs 
now begin to tuck up their ears and nose 
along the trail, now and -then casting 
a swift glance over the surrounding 
country. A greyhound runs altogether 
by sight, but some old dogs, especially 
such as may have hunted where fox- 
hounds are employed to start the deer for 
the pack, pick up a habit of nosing at the 
trail, and often make a very respectable 
showing at trailing a deer by themselves. 
Some hunters think this a sign of bad 
breeding ; such, however, is not necessa- 
rily the case; it may be a sign only of ex- 
perience. ‘Terry snuffs along the ground, 
and, panther-colored enthusiast that he is, 
is for making off, hot foot, over the trail; 
but somebody snaps a leash on his neck. 
We want a fair start for the whole pack, 
and Terry must not go off and catch all 
those deer by himself, as he undoubtedly 
thinks he can. 

The dogs are all restrained, and some 
others are put in the leash, while each 
man quietly dismounts and tightens his 
girths for the first run of the morning. 
The horses pitch their noses forward and 
erect their ears, catching the contagion of 
excitement as we ride silently forward, 
bending low in the saddle to keep our 
heads out of sight, and following our 
leader, who glides rapidly along the trail, 
which a novice’s eyes would hardly be 
able to discern at all. Weride on andon, 
the pack following, and looking about 
eagerly on every side. The older dogs 
grow restive. Out of the atmosphere 
there somehow comes to our nerves the 
Vague impression that we are getting 
pretty close to the deer. We ride cau- 
tiously up and peer slowly over the brow 
of the next ridge. ‘There they are—six! 
About three hundred yards away. 

We hastily head the dogs away from 
the brow of the hill and make a hurried 
circuit to the left, following the trend of 
the ridge, which will bring us yet closer 
to the deer. Then we divide the pack 
into two bands, and, spreading out a lit- 
tle, ride rapidly up to the top of the slope 
and cast off the dogs. Even as we ap- 
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pear upon the ridge six ghostly-gray 
shadows drift silently and lightly off 
across the plain, moving apparently by 
no volition of their own, but floating 
as the thistledown blown by the wind. 
They are going much more rapidly than 
one would think; so rapidly that in the 
moment of hesitation before the dogs are 
well sighted they have obtained so sub- 
stantial a start that the event of the race 
appears by no means certain. At the 
first glimpse of the game, however, the 
leaders of the pack burst away like thun- 
derbolts, followed by the others as best 
they can go. One puppy gives vent to a 
few sharp yelps. Mark that dog; he will 
soon fall out of the race. And so he 
does. ‘The pure-bred greyhound runs en- 
tirely mute, and the hound that gives 
tongue in the course has wrong blood in 
him. 

And now you are down in your saddle, 
yelling you know not what of wild en- 
couragement to dogs, horse and comrades, 
the wind singing “ whee-oo, whee-oo, whee- 
oo” in your ears as your horse’s shoulders 
lift and fall beneath you. You do not 
look at the ground ; you do not think of 
badger holes; you look only at the deer 
and at the dogs. Terry, long, lithe, tawny, 
pertinacious, is running in splendid form 
to-day. He crowds the deer ; they sepa- 
rate, and the pack, for some reason, follow 
the two—a doe and a yearling — which 
turn to the left. After Terry, and gaining 
now, flies Sandy Jim, and back of him 
Big Blue pounds away, ready to run all 
day ; then comes Prince, who has unfor- 
tunately dallied too long with the mush 
bowl this morning, and finds to his disgust 
that he cannot run as fast as he wants to ; 
the rest of the dogs are scattered in a 
long string, and it becomes apparent to 
the most careless observer that some 
greyhounds can run faster than others. 
Veteran Mike, actuated by some pre- 
science which comes to his wise old head, 
leaves the other dogs to crowd the deer, 
and lays off a course for himself, forty-five 
degrees from the main line, rolling off 
across the country like a big mouse- 
colored hoop. 

The deer begin to realize that they 
have a serious business on their hands. 
Terry crowds them. ‘They turn to Sandy 
Jim, who lets out a notch or two and 
comes disagreeably close. ‘They turn to 
Terry, who pulls some hidden string and 
gets in disgustingly near. The deer, erst- 
while haughty and contemptuous of all pur- 
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suit, now grow alarmed. They look back 
for a double; but there come Big Blue 
and Prince. Frightened, they throw back 
their ears, put on a burst of speed, and 
fetch a long curve away from Jim and 
Terry. They have run more than two 
miles now, and since they see they can- 
not outrun these mysterious demons they 
make for the red willows, where they will 
try to throw off the dogs as they some- 
times do the wolves. Away they go, full 
speed; no fooling now! ‘They are run- 
ning for their lives, and they know it. 
But what is this blue thing rolling 
along to meet them? Old Mike, with his 
invariable reserve of speed for the final 
burst! It is all over with the quarry 
now! Straight on comes Mike, faster 
and faster, and faster yet, with never a 
break in his speed and never a swerve in 
his course. He flashes in upon the deer, 
seizes the doe by the ham, and throws 
her heels over head. In the next second 
Jim and Jerry are in and have seized by 
the throat, and then the whole of the pack 
piles in pell mell. A deer thus run hard 
upon the open and thrown by the dogs 
rarely ever gets up or tries to make much 
fight. Old hunters say that its heart is 
broken, and that it is dead when it falls 
upon the ground. Sometimes in the 
course you will hear a hard-pressed deer 


bleat. That is its sign of surrender. 
Fright has changed to despair. Its 
heart is broken. You will not like to 


hear this bleat more than once. 

You dismount and loosen the girths on 
your panting horse, to give his straining 
lungs moreroom. His hanging head and 
wide-blown nostril show his distress, but 
presently he comes up to sniff curiously 
at the fallen quarry, about which the 
dogs are now lying, gaping and stretch- 
ing themselves, pulling themselves along 
by their forelegs, or rolling over and over 
in sheer frolicsomeness, as greyhounds 
will at the close of asuccessful run. You 
approach the deer to gralloch it, and at 
the first turning of the body a half dozen 
hounds are upon it, jealous of the least 
indication of motion. The dogs are fed 
lightly with portions of the viscera, the 
dead deer is tied behind a saddle, and the 
party make ready to set out for another 


circuit. It is yet early, and this run has 
not been so exhausting as to render 
another one impossible. These same 


hounds have been known to kill three 
deer in one day, besides making an un- 
successful run or two. 





Laughing and chatting now, in high 
glee, we presently swing out wide over 
the grassy flats, probably fifteen or twenty 
miles from camp. The sky has become 
overcast, and the novices, confused by 
the many turns of the chase, do not know 
in which direction camp lies. To the old 
plainsmen, however, the prairie is an open 
book, and though they pay no apparent 
attention to their course they always 
know the points of the compass, and can 
always point the straight line toward 
home. ‘This faculty is a constant surprise 
to the young hunter, to whom the country 
seems simply mile after mile of endless 
repetition and duplication of low hill and 
stretching plain, covered with the same 
unvaried carpet of gray, and unmarked 
even by the tiniest shrub. Unlucky for 
this young hunter if,in the heat of the 
chase, he becomes separated from his com- 
panions and is thrown upon his own re- 
sources He may be fated to an experi- 
ence of a supperless, waterless, blanket- 
less and fireless night, and a long wander- 
ing ride over the range on the following 
day, unless he has sense enough to let 
his thirsty horse act as pilot. Cattle 
ponies usually know the way to the home 
camp, but they go in a straight line, and 
there always exists the danger of missing 
the infrequent gates in some wire fence 
which nowadays may confront you in 
any portion of the reservations of the In- 
dian nations. In that case the hunter 
may ride forty or fifty miles till he finds 
a gate or a gap, or he may be ingenious 
enough to take down the fence and lead 
his horse across the ugly wires. 

Discussing points of this nature we 
press on, farther and farther yet, out into 
the wide flats and entirely out of sight of 
the timber and the sand hills along the 
Cimarron and its local tributaries. We 
repeatedly cross trails of deer, but do not 
make any attempt to follow them, since 
the country is so open that we can see 
the game at quite a distance, and need 
all our caution to prevent it from seeing 
us. In the loose sand of some shallow 
“drow” we see plenty of coyote tracks ; 
a stray mountain lion, too, has crossed 
the range here last night ; and here is the 
trail of four big gray wolves, each foot- 
mark nearly as large as that of a horse. 
It would be grand sport to chase these 
last fellows, but we have no trailing 


hounds with us, and if we had, the swing- 
ing trot of the wolves might carry them 
forty miles before we could come up with 
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them. ‘The mountain lion, doubtless, has 
sought shelter in the coves south of the 
Cimarron, or has hidden in some reedy 
swamp far within the timber. Therefore, 
to-day we will look only to the deer. 

Riding up to the summit of a low 
swell one of the party unslings a power- 
ful field glass and looks over the wide 
stretch of gray and brown country before 
us. Away off to the southwest are three 
or four dim dots. The glass is turned on 
them. ‘They look like deer. On the mo- 
ment, the sun, now getting into the west, 
breaks brightly out from beneath a thun- 
derouscloud and sends a wave of light 
streaming across the plain. It shines up- 
on the gray sides of the distant objects. 
They are deer; one of them, says the 
glass, is a large one. 

Now begin the preliminary tactics of 
the course; tactics too often neglected 
by young hunters, who by this neglect 
often fail to secure a fair start for the 
dogs, and shortly come to regard cours- 
ing deer as a snare and a delusion; but 
for once the hunter’s plans result as he 
expected. ‘Iwo figures rise up from the 
little ridge back of the deer, and half a 
dozen lithe forms flash down the slope. 
Away spring the deer, straight toward us. 
Jack makes an excited gesture to us. 
Jerk go the leashes off the dogs. We 
break over the ridge at full speed, and in 
a second are following Mike and Jim 
and ‘Terry and the puppies, after the big 
buck. We never see the rest of the chase 
at all. It afterward appears that the 
deer have whipped away from the other 
dogs in a large willow patch. During the 
long wait behind the hill, while the dogs 
were trembling and quaking in their 
excitement, they have put their noses 
together, these dogs that understand 
each other so well, and Mike has been 
overheard to say audibly to Jim and Terry, 
“Do you two crowd the same deer and 
rest each other. Ill play off on one side, 
and catch him when you turn him my 
way, just as we did it the last time.” 
This, accordingly, is the plan of the cam- 
paign. ‘Terry and Jim run neck and neck 
a splendid sight! ‘hey burst like two 
tawny thunderbolts, right in on the buck. 
Buck lets out a buckle in his imperious 
legs. “I’m not half running,” says he; 
“] don’t care to.” ‘Well, you'd better 
run,” says old Mike, rolling down the 
slope toward him, ‘‘ Excuse me,’ says 
buck, haughtily, and goes off at forty-five 
degrees, quite frustrating the plan of the 
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campaign. Mike is now behind. Does 
he wear himself out by an effort to close 
in? Oh, no! He stops, goes up to the 
top of a hill,and fights the fight of sit 
down. Your horse is tired and panting, 
You join Mike. It is now apparent what 
the buck is after. He wants to throw off 
the dogs in yonder willow patch. In he 
dashes, as if billed straight through; but 
turns, bows low his armed head, makes off 
at a right angle, and comes out at the side 
of the willows, while the dogs are wildly 
thrusting about within. Sut one well- 
mounted hard rider spies him as he goes 
off. ‘ Hoo-ee!” he calls out to the dogs, 
and Jim and Terry fly to him, and are 
sighted again. ‘The puppies do not ap- 
pear after this. 

The buck now has no definite plan. 
He is eminently sorry he didn’t shake off 
those dogs here, because he doesn’t hap- 
pen to think of another willow patch 
nearer than ten miles or so. Really, it 
is very disagreeable, you know, to be 
obliged to go so far before supper! But 
he thinks he will just step over. He 
sheers off in that direction. This turns 
him back toward the flats, and therefore 
toward prescient Mike. Mike lies flat, head 
out, shivering all over. Now—off he goes 
with a tremendous bound! There are 
three dogs now, and the buck knows it. 
He is. startled, tucks back his antlers 
more closely, extends his nose, calls on 
his magnificent energies, and flies grandly 
away. After him, muzzles straight out, 
backs working up and down, great muscles 
faultless, nothing straining, come steadily 
two yellow demons and one blue one. 
Before you, silent, intense, lies this wild 
panorama of life and death, shifting, 
changing, curling, curving ; one dog eas- 
ing another dog, but nothing easing the 
grand central figure which flies on so 
magnificently. 

Not a horse in the party can stand the 
pace. We have ridden mile after mile on 
horses already weary. ‘The chase slips 
on, out, of your sight, going easily and 
lightly. You pull up and find yourself 
alone on the prairie. You know the day 
is over for you, so you consult your com- 
pass and head for camp. On a bold hill 
you halt and fire your revolver. You are 
answered by the owner of the three dogs 
who are following the buck. You both 
agree that the dogs will not be back till 
the following day, and so jog on home- 
ward, since it is only an hour or two till 
evening. You do not know where your 
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companions are but give yourselves no 
concern. A coursing party is always 
broken up, and it is expected that dogs 
and men shall be able to find their way 
home. You jog along, mile after mile, 
mile after mile, and it is close to sundown 
when, near the edge of the timber, you 
meet two others of your companions, who 
tell you that you are now on the “T 5” 
range, and about ten miles from camp. 
But what is this, coming on between 
you and the sun? One figure, two, three, 
four! Oh, lucky day! Here is the end 
of a grand course, fairly come to hunt us 
up. How slowly they are going; the 
buck is running with tongue out, and the 
dogs, though close, can get no closer. It 
is all plain. The buck has missed his 


willow patch, and headed back for the 
It has been very nearly a course 


timber. 


HOW 


BY “FAED.’ 
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to a finish, on both sides. Spurring on 
the jaded horses, we follow with loud 
shouts, vainly regretting that, out of 
all the pack, there is not another dog 
at hand of whose fresher powers we 
may avail ourselves. We ride on, crowd 
around a sandy knoll or two, and at last 
one by mere accident breaks into a little 
open glade among the trees, and by a 
loud halloa summons us to witness a 
picture of wild sporting life which per- 
haps few may ever see equaled. There, 
prone on the ground, with his head over 
his shoulder, iooking back, lies the ant- 
lered monarch; and in another moment 
the dogs are on the quarry and make 
short work of him. We turn our jaded 
horses homewards, and long after the 
shades of night have fallen we are still 
plodding slowly and wearily to camp. 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 
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(Continued from page 305.) 


HE Great North Road, 
which joins London and 
Edinburgh, is the basis of 
these routes, but in no case 
has a record ride, or a first- 
class road race, gone with- 
in twenty miles of London. 
Hatfield is exactly that dis- 
tance from the metropolis, 
and will be found near the 
southern extremity of the 
map. St. Albans, twenty- 
one miles from London by 
road, is five miles west of Hatfield, and 
Watford is six miles southeast of St. Al- 
bans; neither of these places being on 
the “ North Road,” but only holding place 
among records by virtue of having been 
selected on one occasion only for the sake 
of a finish in front of a northeast wind. 
From Hatfield the North Road proper 
takes a somewhat serpentine course over 





gently undulating country through Wel- 
wyn to Hitchin (fourteen miles), and then 
enters the wide tract of flat country, af- 
fording roads almost dead level to Big- 
gleswade (eleven miles from Hitchin), 
Buckden (twenty-seven miles) and Stil- 
ton (forty-one), whence it goes on through 
Wansford, Stamford and Grantham, far- 
ther north ; but at Norman Cross (three- 
quarter mile from Stilton) the record dis- 
trict quits the North Road itself and turns 
northeastward, through Peterborough (six 
miles from Norman Cross) to Wisbech 
(twenty-seven) and King’s Lynn (thirtty- 
nine). From Wisbech also another road 
goes north and west through Long Sut- 
ton to Holbeach, while from Long Sutton 
yet another road goes east to King’s Lynn. 
Again, from Wisbech a road goes south 
through March, Chatteris and Somersham 
to St. Ives. 

All these roads—from Norman Cross— 
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may be described as “dead level,” run- 
ning as they do among the fens of Cam- 
bridgeshire, where the land is as flat as a 
billiard table and intersected by a net- 
work of artificial drains for want of nat- 
ural slopes to carry off the rainwater. 
Thus it will be understood that, although 
the district is not very attractive from a 
spectacular point of view (albeit most of 
it is quietly rural and fairly pretty), it 
enables the roads to be so level as to 
afford the utmost facility to fast cycling. 
Three distinct roads, too, go by gentle 
undulations to Bedford, and two others 
to Cambridge. And according to the 
state of each road for the time being 
according to whether one particular 
stretch is in good condition, or loose, 
sandy, stony, or rutty—the intending 
record breaker maps out his course so as 
to secure the pick of the best surfaces, 
and to avoid the places where speed 
would be reduced. 

Milestones are fully provided on al- 
most .very bit of road inthe district, 
and of road books there are plenty, de- 
tailing the distances from place to place ; 
but to such a pitch of exactitude has the 
science of record breaking been brought 
that even milestones and road books are 
not sufficient, but distances must needs 
be measured, down to odd yards, when in 
passing through a town a skip is made 
from one direct road to another, or from 
one set of milestones to another; and it 
becomes quite a fine art to plan a route 
which shall give a rider every possible 
advantage which can be gained from 
whatever wind happens to be blowing, in 
combination with the best surfaces for 
the time being, and yet with such starting 
points and finishing points as will enable 
the timekeeper to go from one to the 
other by rail. On all but a straightaway 
route, too, it is essential that elaborate 
evidence should be secured as to the rider 
having gone the full distance, so that pro- 
vision has to be made for “ checking” at 
corners where short cuts might have been 
made, and every now and then on a 
straight route to prove that the rail was 
not resorted to. For it must be under- 
stood that not only is this district blessed 
by excellent roads, but there are fast and 
convenient railways everywhere, so that 
the record breaker has to produce posi- 
tive evidence that he went all the way he 
claims by cycle. 

The members of the North Road Cy- 
cling Club are almost monopolists of road 
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records. Formed for the express pur- 
pose of promoting fast and long-distance 
cycling, this club’s rules require that 
every candidate for admission must have 
ridden at least a hundred miles in a day 
ere he can qualify for membership. Asa 
matter of fact, there are very few mem- 
bers in the club who have not covered 
their two hundred miles in the day ;_ but 
so keen is the competition for road rec- 
ords, so high is the standard and so 
difficult is it to succeed nowadays, that 
only eight out of the eighty or more 
“North Road Men” are entitled to wear 
the gold badge which is reserved for 
record breakers, all the other members 
wearing badges of silver. It is to the 
North Road Club, too, that we are in- 
debted for the promotion of all the prin- 
cipal road races; and a history of road 
records must necessarily be in great part 
a story of the North Road Cycling Club. 
Prior to its formation, road records and 
road races were confined to mediocre 
performances in races gotten up between 
members of local clubs, the only notice- 
able one being the annual bicycle race of 
the London Bicycle Club, from Bath to 
London; the fifty-mile tricycle cham- 
pionship, which had been held on the 
road for five years and then discontinued ; 
and the open hundred-mile races pro- 
moted by rival firms of safety cycle 
makers, “open” to all who chose to ride 
their particular make of wheels. 

The N. R.-C. C., however, inaugurated 
a new era, by promoting road races at 
fifty miles, too miles and twenty-four 
hours, respectively, open to all amateurs 
and all kinds of cycles, with separate sets 
of prizes for each class of machine; and 
this policy has been pursued ever since. 
But it is not in races alone that records 
are beaten. More often, indeed, the case 
is that a rider will make his own arrange- 
ments, starting ona favorable day, with 
friends on cycles to help him by “ pace- 
making,” and it is found in practice that 
the more numerous such pacemakers are 
—taking up the running by turns, in a 
continuous relay—the better are the 
rider’s chances of success, the fresh men 
being able to set the pace for a short dis- 
tance at a faster rate than the rider would 
be able to go without a “lead,” and in the 
event of an adverse wind being encoun- 
tered at any time, the pacemakers assist- 
ing to cut the wind and shield the record 
breaker. This is, no doubt, an artificial 
system, and far greater credit redounds to 
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the cyclist who makes a record unassisted 
by such extraneous aids. 

Of all road records, the simplest one to 
break is the fifty miles. To be sure, the 
speed has to be very great, and none but 
the fastest riders can hope to succeed, the 
existing records for all the classes of 
machines being as follows: 


Hrs. Min. Sec. 
Tandem tricycle....... pisanale eam 2 .46 38 
ID MOBO. 0.0 x0s nt desccnsscae, & 47 36 
Tandem safety bicycle.......... 2 52 3 
EUS SEIOTEIE. 6 0.520sic a ccicenscce 2 53 25 
pe eee ere - 57 47 


These rides were all made over a simi- 
lar course, between Peterborough and 
Hitchin, with a favoring wind; but in the 
case of the tandem tricycle (the longest 
standing of all records) there were seven 
miles at the finish against the wind, and 
the tall bicycle record was also made with 
the last bit—this time five miles—against 
the wind. The latest approved route is, 


with a southerly wind, starting from 
Hitchin : 

SON ING ics oe ic ddnnceseaeeas miles. 11 
MMs Sil od. a wis, Sia 6 alias ae aaa ce nee leniel bh 15% 
Pe ONG 510 5.6.4:09.4.54. 405208 d de eew sas 15 


DE UNNI 6 naes ance deuncesimmayacaamwn 3% 
PCE T OPO 0.600 0400 a wncs wean sans wn cind 4% 
PM aritalcas big sone koe eek ae 50% 


the superfluous furlong being deducted 
by measurement at either the start or the 
finish, as may be the more convenient. 
With a northerly wind, this route would 
be reversed ; and it is an easy matter for 
the timekeeper to start his man at either 
end, at almost any time of the day, and 
catch a train to within a mile of the finish 
in ample time to see the record breaker 
arrive. 

For a roo-mile record the task of route 
selecting becomes more difficult. Ona 
perfectly calm day, of course, it is an easy 
matter to take the above course and re- 
turn ; but wind affords such valuable aid 
to fast riding, and the slightest breath of 
adverse wind isso keenly felt, that an en- 
deavor is always made to select a route 
which will enable every advantage to be 
taken of the wind. Thus, with half a gale 
of wind blowing from the north, the most 
remarkabie safety bicycle ride on record 
was started from Holbeach, Lincolnshire, 
whence the route laid through Wisbech 
and Peterborough to Hitchin, returning 
fifteen miles against the wind to Girtford. 
Again, with a northeast wind blowing 
strongly, records were made on a route ex- 
tending from Peterborough to Hatfield, St. 
Albans and Watford. The 100-mile record 


for tall bicycles was made (without a dis- 
mount) on an out-and-home course with 
a slight wind one way between Hitchin 
and Peterborough. The disadvantages 
of the Holbeach route are that it can 
not always be depended upon for a per- 
fect surface; it needs careful “ check- 
ing ;” it traverses rough cobblestone 
paving in two towns (Wisbech and Peter- 
borough) ; and it is not so conveniently 
got at by rail early in the day as could be 
desired. The Watford extension south of 
Hitchin is condemned by reason of the 
frequent hills, and on the whole a calm 
day and the Peterborough-Hitchin course 
seem to be the preferable selection for 
a 1oo-mile spin. Over this distance the 
records are: 


Hrs. Min. Sec. 
BS go eee 6 20 26 
CO | ee eer 6 48 14 
P| ee 6 57 32 
ANE CLICYCIE. «5 6.05.05 00c0veceee 6 58 54 


For twelve hours there are as yet no 
authentic records except 148% miles on a 
tricycle, the Road Records Association 
having only decided to recognize such 
records this year. For twenty-four hour 
rides scarcely any two record routes are 
alike. The necessity of selecting about 
one hundred and fifty distinct miles of 
road, in order not to cover any piece 
of ground more than twice, entails a deal 
of forethought upon the planner, and the 
varying quality of particular bits of road 
makes continual alteration necessary. 
The earliest twenty-four hour riders were 
ignorant of many bits of excellent road 
which are now used, and it was at first 
customary to go from Hitchin straight- 
away, via Peterborough and Wisbech, to 
Lynn, and thence over a main road, plen- 
tifully sprinkled with hills, through East 
Dereham to Norwich. There was an 
honest ring of genuineness about the 
simple tale of “Hitchin to Norwich and 
back,” which is lacking in the intricate 
criss-cross routes now made up; but the 
higher the figures go the harder it be- 
comes to beat the record; and, naturally, 
riders endeavor to pick out the very best 
roads to be got at in the neighborhood ; 
so that by 1888 the North Road Club’s 
annual open twenty-four hour route was 
more of a “back garden” nature than 
ever. 

As an example of the completeness 
with which these rides are organized, the 
text of the route card supplied to each 
competitor is appended in full. Prize 


medals were offered to everybody riding 
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stated distances within the day, as fol- 
Gold medals to the leading bicy- 
clist, the leading tricyclist, the leading 
“ordinary,” or tall byciclist, and the lead- 
ing tandem riders; silver medals to all 
bicyclists riding 260 miles and all tricy- 
clists riding 230 miles; bronze medals to 
all bicyclists riding 210 miles and all tri- 
cyclists riding 180 miles, and illuminated 
certificates to all riding 150 miles. 


lows: 


MILEs, 
II II 
6 17 
4 21 
6 27 
634 33% 
; 
% 41% 
5% 47% 
1% 49 
134 50%4 
3% 54% 
7 61% 
4% 66 
3 69 
8 77 
3 80 
9% 89% 
I go 
44% 9434 
2 96% 
3% 00% 
3% 104 
2 1064 
44% 110% 
I 111% 
9% 121 
3 124 


, NORMAN Cross, 


ROUTE. 


HITCHIN. First L. then R, and on 
to ‘‘ Bird in Hand’’ (4% miles), 
where turn R., over Henlow Cross- 
ing, then straight until, after bear- 
ing R., a bridge with high poplar 
trees is crossed, then first L. at 
finger post, and straight to 
BIGGLESWADE, entering town L. 
along main street, straight to 
TEMPSFORD. Half a mile beyond 
L. at fork, following telegraph 
wires over Ouse to 

EATON Socon. Straight to 
BUCKDEN. Check at ‘‘George and 
Dragon.’’ Half a mile beyond L. 
at fork then over ‘ 
ALCONBURY HILL, 
bear L. to 
STILTON and 


At top of Hill 


R. and straight 
to 

PETERBOROUGH. Ride through town 
(paved); where road T’s: turn R., 
alittle farther on, at fork, L. to 
NEWARK. L. to 


Eye. Road forks, R. to 
THORNEY. Straight to 
GUYHIRN. L. to 


WISBECH ST. Mary, and 

WIsBECH. Entering town turn L. 
and follow river to the ‘‘ White 
Hart”’ hotel. Check. Turn L. along 
Cornhill, Old Market and Levering- 
ton Road, to 
Lonc SvuTTON. 
East to 
SUTTON BripGeE. (Riders qualify- 
ing for Certificates only may turn 
here after Checking at Railway 


Check, and turn 


Crossing, and finish at Biggles- 
wade). Others cross rails (1%d. 


toll) and straight to 

LYNN FREE BRIDGE. Check. 

LYNN SouTH GATEs. Leave town 
on L., riding straight to 
MIDDLETON. 

East WINCH. 

NARBORO. Turning Point, ‘‘Ship’”’ 
hotel, where Check and return. 





RETURN ROUTE, 


East WINCH. 

MIDDLETON, 

LyNN SOUTH GATEs. 

Lynn FREE BripGe. Check. 
SuTron BriIpDGE. (14d. toll.) 
LonG Sutton. Check at corner be- 


fore turning to left for 
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WISBECH. Check at ‘‘ White Hart.”’ 
(Riders going for 180 miles only, or 
less, may continue straight from 
here through Peterborough.) Others 
take other road out of Wisbech, 
across the river, turn sharp to left, 
follow river bank for short dis- 
tance, but after passing the Can- 
non turn R. and on to 

LYNN, where Check, and turn back 
by same way to 

WISBECH. Check at ‘‘ White Hart.”’ 
Care must be taken to take right 
turning for 

PETERBOROUGH. (If reached before 
6 Pp. M. pass through by same route 


as on outward journey. If after, 
leave St. Mary’s Church, New 
Road, to R. and pass through 


Boongate to the Gravel Walk, and 
through yard of ‘‘Golden Lion"’ 
hotel into main street, where turn 
L.) After: passing level crossing, 
road forks twice, first keep L., 
second R., over Railway Bridge to 
NorMAN Cross. Check. 
ALconBuRY HILL. At top (Obelisk) 
take care not to go straight on, but 
turn R. to 

BUCKDEN. 

EATON Socon, 

TempsFOoRD. Follow wires as far 
as Girtford Railway Bridge (where 
wires leave the road); after cross- 
ing railway, bear R. at fork, 
through village, and sharpto R. over 
GirRTFORD BripGe. After crossing 
river, take lane on R., and via Mor- 
hanger and Cardington to 
BEpDFoRD. Check at ‘* Fountain”’ 
hotel, and return same way to 


GiRTFORD BRIDGE, and by main 
road to 
BIGGLESWADE, where Check at 


‘‘Tvel’’ hotel. Take lane opposite 
‘‘Tvel’’ hotel, bear R. over railway, 
and by back way round town, out 
on to the Baldock road at end of 
town. After clearing town, quar- 
ter mile beyond Workhouse, take 
first turn on L. (beware of lane twist- 
ing in dark) through 


DuUNTON. 

EYEWORTH. 

ARRINGTON. Just before village, 
road T’s: turn R. and first 
through village, and _ perfectly 


straight on through Wimpole, over 
a short stiff hill, past Lord’s Bridge 
Station to 

CAMBRIDGE (OUTSKIRTS OF). Check 
at ‘‘Hat and Feathers’’ beerhouse 
(first house on R.) and back same 
way. Follow wires for nearly three 
miles, until they take left fork, 
when leave wires and take R. fork 
(finger post ‘‘Wimpole’’) straight 
to 

ARRINGTON. Road T’s: turn R. 
and first turn L.; straight as be- 
fore 

Dunton. On running into Baldock 
road, turn R, where road T’s, and 











HOW CYCLING ROAD RECORDS ARE MADE IN ENGLAND. 


Mites. at first fork bear L. into main 
street, the first on R., and by back 


way as before to ‘‘Ivel’’ hotel. 
Check. 

3% 270 BIGGLESWADE. Check, and go out 
by main street, R. at ‘‘Swan.”’ 

6% 276% HENLOW Crossinc. Turn right, 
through Shefford, bear L. at gravel 
pit to 

11% 288 BeprorD. Check at ‘' Fountain” 
hotel, as before, and turn back to 

11% 299% HENLOW CROSSING, and straight on 
to 

4% 304 Hirtcnin. (‘‘Cock”’ hotel.) 

9 313. WeELWwyn. (‘‘ Wellington’’ inn.) 

5 318 HATFIELD. 


The results of these arrangements were 
that on the first occasion, in 1888, twelve 
competitors rode upward of two hundred 
miles, ten others doing one hundred and 
fifty or more, notwithstanding heavy rains 
and adverse winds. So bad was the weath- 
er, indeed, that the club repeated the 
event a month later, when, on a date which 
brought intensely dark nights, no less than 
twenty-four men totaled upward of the 
double century. Such a fact shows that 
the riding of long distances is not con- 
fined to the few; while as to the actual 
best performances on record the existing 
data are, for the twenty-four hours : 


TARGeih TCG OlEs 6... osccncccseensis miles. 298% 
ORLY AC FENS 6004s icc <basedicnsetscs¥oees 295 
SPGINOET TUCGOE: o.oo scsi diiswcsns ciewicee 273 
MNS TERCIOIE ics 55d tnccesannaesaiensas 264 


The men who make these road records 
are very seldom seen upon the racing 
path. It is the exception, indeed, for a 
man to be able to shine equally upon the 
road and the track ; and of the two kinds 
of racing, road racing must surely be con- 
sidered the most useful. For whereas the 
cyclist who can win a mile handicap on a 
specially-constructed circular path is a 
mere athletic performer, the man who can 
do fast time on the road is necessarily 
able to ride a cycle well and easily under 
the ordinary aspects of the pastime, apart 
from mere competition. The path-racing 
cyclist trains himself to a very highly- 
strung pitch of nervous energy which en- 
ables him to ride fast, for a short distance, 
so long as that training is maintained ; 
but directly the season ends, or the racing 
mania forsakes him, he “goes all to 
pieces,” misses the effects of his previous 
artificial ability, and is unable to enjoy 
the pastime of road riding to anything 
like the extent to which it is enjoyed by 
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the road-racing man or the man who has 
trained himself to feats of endurance up- 
on the road. Path-racing cyclists, in fact, 
are delicately -trained men, so highly 
strung as to be susceptible to all manner 
of trifling influences which upset their 
form. But the road-riding crack does 
very little “training ”’ in the athlete’s ac- 
ceptance of the term, his regimen consist- 
ing of hard riding, and plenty of it, the 
cultivation and satisfaction of a whole- 
some appetite for all sound foods, the 
hardening and inuring of his frame to 
fatigues and prolonged efforts, and the 
cultivation of the dogged pluck necessary 
to persevere against and combat the al- 
most overpowering tendencies to stop and 
rest, or fall asleep, on a long journey. 
The road man could “stay” on a cinder 
path, and outstay a relay of half a dozen 
trained sprinters ; but the best long-dis- 
tance record breaker would be hopelessly 
“left,” in a short path race, by a fourth- 
rate man who was trained to spurt, and 
spurt only. And when the two systems 
of training are considered, the conclusion 
is unavoidable that the road man’s method 
is the more rational, and the more likely 
to be of permanent benefit to him in after 
life. 

Road racing and the preparation there- 
for are also far more enjoyable than racing 
and training for path contests; and the 
road-racing cyclist is always the better 
amateur and sportsman of the two classes, 
being fully content to race his hardest for 
medals of small intrinsic value, the honor 
of winning which is better appreciated by 
him than is the gratification cf gaining a 
value prize by the mercenary pot-hunting 
cyclist of the cinder path. And when we 
consider that the technical illegality of 
road racing is seldom or never called to 
mind by an actual public nuisance being 
created by such a competition, and that 
in the case of a man, or two or three men, 
going for road records against time, there 
is not even a technical illegality so long 
as they are duly cautious not to pass 
“furiously ” through crowded viilages, it 
is not unreasonable to claim that the 
good which cycling road records do to 
the pastime is accompanied by such a 
very remote risk of harm that they are 
admirable institutions, and deserve to be 
encouraged. 























BURYING THE HATCHET. 


AN EPISODE OF SPORT AND ADVENTURE. 


BY CUTHBERT WITHERS. 


jc,S I write it stands before 
me—the novel cigar cab- 
inet, famous among the 
visitors to my bachelor’s 
chambers. It is a well- 
preserved elephant’s 
foot, about twelve inches 
in circumference. The 
external hide is black 
and polished, like coarse- 
ly-veined ebony; the 
broad toe nails have 
been scraped and whit- 
ened till they look like 
bleached ivory. A neat little cedarwood 
cabinet fits in the hollow cavity and holds 
my choice cheroots and Larranagas—the 
only brands fit for a post-prandial smoke: 
I have often told its story round my cheer- 
ful fire, when the blinds were close drawn 
and the distant roar of London streets 
sounded dully through the foggy atmos- 
phere outside—told it until I say I am 
tired of it, though I know I enjoy the 
retelling more and more every time. 
How I gained my &udos for diplomacy 
among the savage tribes of the Dark 
Continent, and how they dubbed me 
Band ’Mzau, the elephant slayer, when 
this, the sole trophy of that time, wakes 
up old recollections of wild sport and 
fierce adventure. Not untinged with re- 
gret are they, for I cannot look at the 
cabinet and tell the story of its capture 
without connecting with it the memory of 
Ralph Hardstone, my old comrade in that 
past career. 

Let me go back to the commence- 
ment and recall the incidents. It was an 
intensely hot morning in the tropics. A 
thick, luminous haze hung over the river, 
on the banks of which our encampment 
lay, obscuring the surrounding hills and 
seeming to stifle everything. One longed 
in vain for a breath of wind as the sun 
beat down relentlessly and the hot air 
“drew perspiration from every pore. 
Scarcely a sound disturbed the dull, 
heavy atmosphere, and save for the hum 
of voices from the camp one would have 
thought that every human being had fol- 
lowed the example of the birds and in- 





sects by seeking shelter and relief from 
the heat in sleep. 

“How are you this morning, Ralph?” 
I asked, as I entered his tent and gazed 
anxiously at his drawn face, which bore 
the parchment hue of the tropics, as he 
lay tossing feverishly on his camp bed in 
the corner. 

“Oh, this African fever!" he groaned 
in reply. ‘ How subtly the demon seizes 
you, with its dull, lingering pain and 
shakes you from head to foot, laying you 
on your back to writhe, curse and perspire 
in agonies! I never felt so done up in 
my life.” 

“Take plenty of quinine, old fellow ! 
It will soon pass off.” 

“That is the kind of Job’s comfort 
which everyone gives me. I declare I 
don’t know which is worse, the remedy or 
the disease—the racking pains of the 
fever or the racking head from the 
quinine. Any news?” he inquired, lan- 
guidly. 

“Yes ; rare work this morning—to cap- 
ture our refractory black friend yonder 
and bring him to the colonel ; peacefully, 
if possible, but still to bring him in.” 

“Tt will be a tough job.” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“Are you going to have the manage- 
ment of it?” 

“vea™ 

“Just like my luck to be laid up here 
when there is any fun to be had! Good- 
ness knows, it is rare enough.” 

“We mean business this time. I take 
twenty of my best men, fully armed.” 

“Take care of yourself. He'll cut your 
throat as soon as look at you.” 

“Not he.” 

“What arms will you take?” asked 
Ralph. 

“Visibly, this only,” I replied, pro- 
ducing a blackened and battered pipe, 
the companion of many a long voyage 
and the solace of many a lonely evening 
by the camp fire. “Nothing gives one 
such an air of ¢msouciance or so much con- 
fidence to one’s opponents. However, 
there will be a couple of revolvers in 
my pockets in case of treachery.” 
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“T expect, old fellow, you will find 
your self confidence fail you one of these 
days,” said Ralph, warningly ; “but tell 
me the secret of your success with these 
chiefs.” 

“ Argue with them like a sophist in little 
things and humor them like spoilt chil- 
dren in others ; never show either fear or 
mercy, for these qualities are synonymous 
in the native mind; always be their 
master, kindly if possible, but always be 
their master. My dear fellow, the whole 
matter is very simple” —I have a favorite 
habit of laying down the law which is, I be- 
lieve, somewhat annoying to other people— 
“for there is so very little difference be- 
tween white men and black. What differ- 
ence exists is superficial and skin deep 
literally, the difference of environment 
and color. The nature of the animal is 
the same. One race is spoiled by civiliza- 
tion and has a whiter skin than the other. 
If you want to make men your tools—in 
Africa or Europe, it matters not—take 
advantage of their vices and faults and 
leave their virtues to themselves.” 

“Well, have your own way, obstinate 
old dogmatist,”’ said Ralph, with resigna- 
tion, but, remembering the pocket Horace 
which is my inseparable companion, add- 
ed in a tone of warning: “ ‘Hic niger 
est: hunc tu Romane caveto?’ Now have 
some breakfast.” 

“A glass of malafu and a biscuit, 
thanks. We are not on the march and 
you know the rule: breakfast lightly if 
you want to use your head, heavily if you 
want to use your body.” 

“Hang your rules! Order what you 
‘want. Here comes my boy Quakoo, 
striped like a zebra.” 

Quakoo, Ralph’s sable body servant, 
entered, the charms of his ordinarily 
beaming and unctuous countenance being 
considerably enhanced by broad streaks 
of yellow paint drawn at regular intervals 
across it. This was Quakoo’s method of 
making “fetish.” He had a headache, 
and this facial decoration was the form 
prescribed by his creed for exorcising 
that particular evil spirit whose fiendish 
interest in the human race takes the 
form of headaches. What a ridiculously 
simple matter faith was, thought I, as I 
finished the weevily ship’s biscuit and cala- 
bash of palm wine Quakoo had brought 
me. 

“Quakoo’s organization is a peculiarly 
sensitive one,” remarked Ralph ; “ though 
he is as black as your boots he positively 
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blushed this morning when I twitted him 
about his fetish.” 

“You have an experience more surpris- 
ing than that in store for you yet. 
Frighten him effectually and you will see 
him turn pale, which is a much more 
curious exhibition,” said I, as I wished 
him az revoir and left the tent. 

A long and weary march lay before me 
over rough country to the domicile of a 
refractory native chief, who with that 
Punica fides peculiar to the uncivilized 
negro had found no difficulty in break- 
ing his most solemn engagements into 
which he had entered with the white 
travelers in his country, of whom I was 
one. Hardstone and I, with our little 
band of sable followers, who shared 
among. themselves the duties of escort, 
guides, interpreters and body servants, 
formed the guard of an outpost on the 
confines of the territory handed over to 
the whites. After many days of weary 
waiting for one of our periodical sup- 
plies of provisions, etc., the caravan bear- 
ing the latter had at length arrived. But 
upon unpacking the bales of gaudy cloth 
with which we paid our way, we had 
found that half their contents had been 
abstracted and the empty spaces deftly 
filled in with grass, while the packing 
covers had been replaced with equal 
neatness, defying detection until the 
packages should be opened. 

Doubtless the robbers had calculated 
upon our paying and dismissing the mem- 
bers of the caravan before we had exam- 
ined their loads. —Two much-needed cases 
of wine had also arrived, but upon being 
opened most of the straw envelopes in- 
casing the bottles were found to be filled 
up with blocks of wood. In our present 
situation want of necessaries meant either 
starvation or capture by the natives, and 
the loss was consequently a serious one. 
The caravan had fortunately not been 
paid off at the time the discovery was 
made. After much cross questioning on 
one side and prevarication on the other 
something near the truth was at length 
elicited, namely, that the carriers had 
been overawed by a party of warlike ne- 
groes, who had coerced and cajoled them 
into submitting to these depredations. 

The robbers belonged to a tribe whose 
chief had entered into a solemn engage- 
ment, after many palavers and payments 
of backsheesh, to permit our caravans to 
pass through his territory unmolested. 
Here, then, was my work this stifling day 
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—to punish this breach of faith and to 
compel restitution of the stolen property. 
Accustomed as I was to dealings with the 
natives, to the tedious palavers, with their 
annoying accompaniments of stupid and 
self-opinionated interpreters and the bland 
non-comprehension and elaborate word 
fencing of the native chiefs, even to the 
whirr of slugs from the native flintlock 
and the whistle of the poisoned assegai, 
the task set me was by no means an 
easy or a welcome one. The diplomatic 
reserve and unfailing equanimity so nec- 
essary to the conduct of a palaver are 
qualities difficult to preserve in a fevered 
body under a tropical sky, and a conflict 
other than a verbal one, though it might 
be more welcome, might at the same time 
be both hazardous and foolhardy. . It was 
therefore in no very affable frame of 
mind that I left Hardstone to gather my 
escort together and make a start. 

We took the winding native pathway, 
which was scarcely more than a foot in 
width, and which carried us without dis- 
crimination over barren plateaux, through 
dense forests and up precipitous hills. 
The sun’s intensity seemed to increase, 
and I found myself frequently nodding 
in my saddle, alternately rousing myself 
to grumble with envy at Hardstone being 
able to enjoy his siesta, and then drop- 
ping into a doze again. For the most 
part we marched in silence, save when in 
the neighborhood of habitations my men 
shouted in native jargon: “The white 
chief comes; fear not!’”’ Atthe end of 
six hours’ marching we approached the 
boundaries of the tribe upon whom I pro- 
posed to exercise my powers of persua- 
sion. Leaving this task for the following 
morning, we camped for the night’ upon 
the banks of a mountain stream. When 
the gray light of dawn stole through the 
tent opening we were again astir and 
busy with preparations for the march on 
the native stronghold, distant about an 
hour’s tramp from the camp. I had 
judged it advisable not to send a mes- 
senger in advance to warn the chief of 
my approach in case he should be ani- 
mated by hostile plans. Taking him by 
surprise would probably avoid unpleasant 
consequences and cause him to deliver up 
the stolen property more readily. 

As we neared the village the day had 
only just broken and the air was cool 
and fresh. Heavy drops of dew weighed 


down the tall stems of bush grass through 
which our narrow roadway wound, each 
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footstep subjecting us to a natural shower 
bath as we brushed against the grass apon 
either side. Scarcely a sound broke the 
stillness, and I was congratulating myself 
upon being enabled to surround the village 
quietly and bring the old chief to his 
senses by a coup de main, when I was sud- 
denly roused from my mental contempla- 
tion of this scene by the noise of tom- 
toms and the hum of many voices, all of 
which warned us that our approach had 
been discovered and that the village had 
been roused. The name of the village 
was euphonious, namely Sadi-Kabungu, 
which being literally interpreted meant 
“peppery welcome’’—peppery, that is, in 
the sense of hearty. Although the last 
cheering interpretation had been vigor- 
ously impressed upon me by my inter- 
preter, I still thought the name had an 
equally evil sound, and I fancied its sig- 
nificance might cut both ways, for the word 
“ peppery,” in connection with a reception, 
appeared to my mind to savor more of 
missiles than of lavish hospitality. 
Reaching the confines of the bush we 
discovered the village before us, in no 
way differing from the villages peculiar 
to the country, and consisting of a col- 
lection of scattered grass huts, the chief’s 
domicile being surrounded by a strong 
wicker-work palisade. An excited and 
noisy group of natives was drawn up in 
the open space in front of the houses, 
each fully armed and engaged in noisy 
argument with his fellows. Our appear- 
ance produced a momentary lull in the 
storm of voices. My little handful of 
men looked miserably insignificant by the 
side of this formidable crowd. Fortu- 
nately the natives of the interior still 
fancied there was something uncanny 
about a white man, and, as our arms were 
superior and my men to a limited extent 
disciplined, I advanced with confidence. 
A wordy war then ensued, the chief 
adopting a bullying tone of injured in- 
nocence. “If we were friendly why had 
we come to him armed with guns and bay- 
onets?” It was useless to point to my 
own unarmed condition and to stand puff- 
ing my pipe with my hands in my pock- 
ets, fingering the revolvers there. He and 
his people had worked themselves into a 
frenzy and I began to anticipate a row. 
But an unexpected turn of events made 
all my calculations of defense useless. 
While I was engaged with the chief the 
natives had occupied their time in a fierce 
argument with my men, one of whom had 
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enforced his view of the question with a 
playful dig in the ribs from his bayonet. 
In an instant the whole place was in an 
uproar and a free fight began. Bullets 
and slugs flew in all direction ; curses and 
yells made the whole place hideous. My 
own little band, caught in the narrow 
roadway between the palisade and a line 
of huts, had a hot time of it, and before I 
could reach them some blood was shed. 
My shouts were lost in the general hub- 
bub and I was gradually forced backward 
by an ever-increasing mob of natives, who 
separated me and my interpreter from my 
own force. 

It was useless to resist, though I sur- 
mised their object was to keep us apart, 
knowing that by themselves my men were 
easier dealt with, and I had the dismayed 
satisfaction of seeing them slowly fall 
back, while I was powerless to stop them, 
until they finally turned tail and fled, 
leaving me behind with my jubilant 
captors. 

It was a terrible fiasco, and in my blind 
rage at it I had some rash thoughts of 
taking the whole village single handed ; 
but I was obstinately forced before an ad- 
vancing crowd within the palisade, and, 
fully realizing my powerless and aban- 
doned position, I gave in with good 
grace. 

The natives were naturally overjoyed 
and I spent a tedious hour in being an 
unwilling spectator of their monotonous 
war dances. The sun was already high 
in the heavens when the fracas was fin- 
ished, and I accordingly decided to re- 
main there, even if the chance of getting 
away Offered itself, until the next day and 
a fresh party arrived from camp. 

The chief, with much sardonic polite- 
ness, set apart a hut for my reception, 
turning out a hideous old crone and half 
a dozen black babies to make room for 
me. My interpreter swept out the hut 
and made me a bed of dry grass, on 
which I philosophically took a siesta. 
As the evening advanced the excite- 
ment in the village reached its height, 
and every male member of the tribe was 
more or less intoxicated. How many gi- 
gantic clay vases full of their nauseous 
native beer were imbibed that day it is be- 
yond my power to compute. Dance suc- 
ceeded dance when night came on, each 
wilder than the preceding. While they 
were sober I felt myself fairly safe, but 
I could not answer for anything this in- 
discriminate drunkenness might produce. 
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I deemed it wise, therefore, to keep as 
much in the background as possible and 
not to draw unnecessary attention to my 
existence. Every little while, however, a 
perspiring, drunken black would poke his 
grinning face in at the hut door and offer 
me a Calabash and invite me to drink with 
him, and I invariably complied with the 
invitation, the solemnly polite manner in 
which we bowed to each other over the 
vessel being irresistibly comical. 

Imperceptibly, however, exhaustion and 
liquor took effect on the revelers and the 
tomtoms were heard only occasionally, 
till at last the din ceased altogether and I 
was free to stretch myself on my couch 
and court sleep, but in vain. 

Left to myself 1 began to consider my 
situation, which was not a pleasant one. 
Involuntarily all the horrors of native 
capture that I had heard of and witnessed 
passed before my mind with the curious 
inconsistency and obtrusive persistence 
peculiar to such a time and condition. I 
wondered if I could get out of it safely, 
or would my head, minus my body, be 
sent back to the encampment as a menace. 
Weird fancies fluttered through my brain 
as oppressive as the profound silence 
around me. I found myself wondering 
what my head would look like when sev- 
ered from my body. Without intending 
it I followed up the train of thought and 
recalled all the numerous painted Judiths 
and Herodias’ daughters that I had ever 
seen until I made a mental picture of my- 
self, like a second Bertrand de Born, 
holding aloft my ensanguined head with 
its tongue pendant and presenting it to 
Ralph : 


Levo il braechio alto con tutta la testa. 


The hut I was in was similar in con- 
struction to the majority of native dwell- 
ings and was divided into two unequal 
parts. The larger half was retained for 
the domestic requirements of .its owner, 
while the smaller portion formed a night 
shelter for his fowls and goats. A slight 
rustle from the further side of the parti- 
tion roused me from my hideous reveries. 
I shook myself together as I watched 
the small wicker door open slowly and 
a black face peer cautiously through the 
aperture. I gave a start of anger, which 
quickly turned into surprise as I recog- 
nized it to belong to a woman who had 
frequently brought food supplies to our 
camp. Mpilamosi—such was her eupho- 


nious name—was a general favorite with 
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us. Her round, smiling face and the fat 
black baby she usually carried on her 
back were familiar objects to me. I was 
not sorry to be roused from my gloomy 
thoughts, and greeted her with a friendly 
salutation. Making a gesture of silence, 
she asked for my interpreter, for our in- 
tercourse was restricted to the commonest 
words of the dialect. I pointed to the 
open space in front of the hut, where he 
lay wrapped in his cloth by the side of 
the expiring fire. Stepping lightly over 
the ground, she roused him noiselessly 
and brought him in. A voluble conver- 
sation carried on in hushed tones, accom- 
panied by many excited gestures, ensued 
between them, and as their shadows 
loomed through the dim light in the hut 
they appeared for all the world like a 
couple of monkeys chattering together. 

Eventually the interpreter came over to 
me and satisfied my curiosity by explain- 
ing the object of this nocturnal visit. I 
was not surprised when I found that she 
came to warn me, whom she feelingly 
alluded to as her father and brother and 
dearest friend, that the chief meant mis- 
chief toward me. But I was scarcely 
prepared for what followed. Out of her 
fertile brain she had evolved a plan of 
escape with honor to myself and satisfac- 
tion to my captor. Her plan was that I 
should offer to hunt a predatory elephant, 
which had of late persistently ravaged the 
mealie fields of the village, and thus rid 
her people of a scourge and fill them with 
the meat they loved so much. Mpilamosi’s 
wit had found the right solution of the 
problem, and needless to say I was ready 
to carry it through, though I could 
scarcely conceal my surprise at her ac- 
tion, this being the first and the last 
instance of anything like disinterested 
gratitude I ever met with during my in- 
tercourse with the blacks. Fortunately 
my interpreter had been my gun bearer, 
I had my ‘“‘ Express’ with me, and there- 
fore he was instructed to carry my pro- 
posal to the chief as soon as dawn broke 
and ask for the assistance of trackers and 
gun bearers. By the time Mpilamosi had 
left my spirits had undergone a radical 
change and I rolled myself in my rug and 
settled to sleep on the floor of the hut in 
a better frame of mind than when I had 
entered it. 

As I had thought, Mpilamosi’s sug- 
gestion answered capitally. The native 
of these parts never dares to hunt ele- 
phants himself ; he stands in too much 
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dread of them. His efforts in the direc- 
tion.of their capture never go beyond 
making a few fitful endeavors to entrap 
them in deep and carefully concealed 
pits. My interpreter returned in the 
morning with the news that the chief was 
pleased with my proposal and intended to 
accompany me on my expedition himself. 
The last bit of information was not so 
agreeable to me, but there were no means 
of getting rid of so unwelcome a fellow 
sportsman, and I made preparations for 
the day’s work as speedily as possible 
and stepped out to see what help had 
been provided. The old chief, looking 
blear eyed and dirtier than ever after his 
night’s debauch, was ready with half a 
dozen trackers, he himself being armed 
with a long spear, more as an indication of 
rank than for self defense. He greeted 
me sulkily and we made a Start without 
delay. 

You who spend a mild September in 
“ potting ” driven partridges, and think 
that the less you work for your game the 
more agreeable is the sport, should start 
for the tropics and go in for a bout with 
big game. Tracking the “spoor” of an 
elephant through dense bush grass thir- 
teen feet high on a close and sweltering 
day, when, if there is a ghost of a breeze, 
it never reaches you, confined and shut in 
as you are by a thick screen of coarse 
grass through which you can see nothing, 
and the game you are in search of can 
watch you at its ease, while you must run 
against it before you know its where- 
abouts—this is no light and easy task. 

We had been two long hours follow- 
ing the track through bush grass without 
sighting our game. Half a mile beyond 
us lay a thick forest into which our ele- 
phant had probably wandered and I be- 
gan to give up hoping for its appearance 
that day. At last, however, we reached 
clearer ground, made uneven by swelling 
ridges here and there, which made excel- 
lent posts of observation. 

With his body prone to the ground our 
leading shtkari deftly climbed one and 
peered around. A sharp internal chuckle 
broke from him as he beckoned to us and 
whispered the magic word “zan” (ele- 
phant), which banished all languor in an 
instant. The wind, what there was of it, 
was with us, and I cautiously climbed 
and peered over the ridge of the knoll 
and discovered not two hundred yards 
from us a magnificent cow elephant brows- 
ing with her calf on some young bushes, 
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She would have required careful and si- 
lent stalking, but I had forgotten for the 
moment I was with natives and had neg- 
lected to warn them beforehand, so, of 
course, my intrepid companions, one and 
all, gave vent to the most hideous and 
discordant noises possible. Had it been 
a single elephant we should have seen the 
last of it after this display, but a cow, with 
her young beside her, is less easily fright- 
ened and more ready to show fight. I 
dispatched one of the trackers, who was 
armed with a flintlock crammed with slugs 
to the muzzle in the native fashion, to get 
to the windward of her and so force her 
in my direction. He did his work too 
well and was apparently unable to resist 
the temptation of discharging promiscu- 
ously the contents of his piece full at the 
beast. 

With a shriek of rage she started round 
and caught sight of us on the knoll, and 
without a moment's hesitation came head- 
long toward us. With the exception of 
the chief, the remaining blacks cleared 
out as fast as their legs could carry them. 

Words can hardly describe the charge 
of the maddened beast. With her trunk 
curled upward, her large ears stretched 
out at right angles to her body, trumpet- 
ing loudly and discordantly, she thun- 
dered straight along at us, making light 
of every obstacle, so that one could feel 
the ground shake beneath her heavy tread. 
She headed toward me, and that inde- 
scribably keen and thrilling sense of sport 
seemed to come over me as, with every 
nerve strung to the sticking point, I stood 
ready for her. Forty yards from me she 
swerved and made straight for the chief, 
my captor. I caught one brief glimpse 
of him as he stood completely paralyzed 
with fear, his arms hanging limp, his jaw 
fallen and his eyes distended, as the in- 
furiated brute charged straight for him. 
In less than a minute he would have been 
a shapeless, indistinguishable mass of hu- 
manity, and for a second I was half 
tempted to leave him to his fate. 

Involuntarily I shuddered as the ele- 
phant went madly on without a pause, till 
it was in my direct line of sight. ‘Then 
it was the work of an instant to put my 
rifle to my shoulder, take a rapid aim at 
the tiny vulnerable point behind the right 
ear, fire and see the magnificent beast 
plunge head foremost on its knees. A 
gasping bellow it gave, and then rolled 
dead in the dust, scarcely two feet away 
from the terror-stricken chief. It was a 
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shot to be proud of and the best I ever 
made in my life. 

The blacks returned when they had re- 
covered their senses, and we cut the tusks 
out. I claimed them as my share, as 
also one foot. The remainder I handed 
over to the blacks, who would have 
enough meat on which to gorge them- 
selves for a week at least. Leaving two 
men behind to cut it up, we got back as 
quickly as possible to the village, where 
I was hailed with shouts of welcome, and 
from that day my native soubriquet was 
Band ’Mzau, the elephant slayer. Need- 
less to say, Mpilamosi’s suggestion got 
me out of an awkward dilemma, and the 
old chief judged it best for his own inter- 
ests to return peacefully with me to the 
camp and hold a palaver. 

The upshot of it all was that he made 
restitution and I had to go through the 
disagreeable ceremony of blood brother- 
hood with him, which was our manner of 
burying the hatchet. 

My return to the camp was hailed with 
delighted surprise, for many had given 
me up. Escaping from their congratula- 
tions and flushed with success I entered 
Ralph’s tent to give him the first benefit 
of my news. The form on the bed lay 
strangely still as I bent over to see if he 
slept. The smile round his pallid lips was 
so lifelike that I thought he pretended to 
sleep, but in spite of myself it awed me 
and it was some moments ere I realized 
that I had heard his cheery voice for the 
last time. I looked down at the dear, 
dead face with all the nameless weariness 
and sense of injustice that comes over one 
at such a time. 

If brilliant prospects, troops of friends, 
youth, wealth, love and all the rest that 
make life worth the living could insure 
life they were his. Far away, thought I, 
in her stately northern home his mother 
sits waiting with fervent hope for the son 
who will never return. The din from 
the camp below floated up to me as I 
turned to the tent opening. The red 
flush of the setting sun was fast fading 
from the sky and before me, in shadowy 
outline, lay the vast, pathless forests and 
the wild, rapid river ; before me nature’s 
impassive luxuriance, behind me nature's 
irony. 

The long white ash falls and is scat- 
tered over these written pages. I close 
my cigar cabinet and push it away with a 
sigh, for these are the memories it re- 
calls ! 
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BY JOHN 


HEARD, JR. 


(Continued from page 362.) 


HE abbé began, after al- 
lowing me to have a 
look around for a few 
minutes: “This was 
the favorite chateau of 
Henry IV.’s mother. It 
is a delightful place in 
which to pass a sum- 
mer afternoon with 
some good book; you 
are alone with your 
thoughts of what was 
here before, and with this beautiful picture 
before you to stimulate the imagination it 
is easy and pleasant to recall the most ro- 
mantic pages of French history. That lit- 
tle pavilion with the double arch on the 
first pier of the bridge might tell us much 
that we do not know about Za reine Margot 
and her numerous victims; I often think it 
is prettier to-day in its present dilapidated 
condition, with the rich vines trailing in 
the current below, than it ever could have 
been before. On the left here, that tall 
square tower, behind which you see the 
church, is all that remains of the Chateau 
de Montréal, for which the present count 
pays an annual tax of a cent and three- 
fifths ; and in connection with this let 
me tell you an interesting anecdote which 
I have never seen mentioned anywhere. 
When they were removing the débris from 
one of the upper stories, some time during 
the early part of the last century, they 
discovered a MS, in a hidden niche in the 
wall. This MS. was the authentic me- 
moirs of D’Artagnan, whom Mr. Dumas 
has since made so famous. It was pub- 
lished at the time, and a copy of the book 
fell into his possession, as Dumas himself 
observes in his preface to the ‘ Trois Mous- 
quetaires,’ the foundation of which story is 
true, for the book is but an amplification 
of the MS. Porthos, Athos and Aramis 
are the names of three villages within a 
few miles of this town.” 

*“ But, Monsieur l’Abbé, I ara astonished 

“T know, I know what you are going 
to say,’ he interrupted, quickly. “You 
think it strange that a priest should be so 
conversant with the facts and fiction of 
French history, or allow that he is,’ and 





he smiled cunningly, while without turn- 
ing his head he looked about him with 
half-closed eyes to make sure that we 
were alone. “Human nature, my young 
friend,” he began, in a semi-patronizing 
tone, “is much the same everywhere, 
whether you wrap it up in a frock coat, a 
blouse or a priest’s cassock ; and a priest, 
fortunately or unfortunately, has five 
senses, like any other man or woman, 
which five senses make him a sinner, just 
like the rest of mankind. The logic of 
nature is irrefutable. We know that bet- 
ter perhaps than other men, for the whole 
world pours the story of its sins into our 
ears through the grating of the confes- 
sional, and among themselves one priest 
confesses to the other. You see, there- 
fore, that we know much which you can 
only surmise. Now, no man is expected 
to work uninterruptedly without growing 
weary, and when he is weary he turns to 
something that may divert or amuse him, 
and so with us. When we are weary, why 
should we not be amused, just as we eat 
when we are hungry? Have we anything 
to learn from books that man has not told 
us directly ? Can we be harmed by read- 
ing in a more pleasing and artistic form 
what men and women tell us every day 
in their imperfect, hesitating, human lan- 
guage? I am nota bad man, nor a bad 
priest. I do my duty as I am able and as 
much good as I can, often with more tact 
than you, because I know more about the 
people. And if it is no sin to know, but 
only to read, is it a greater sin to read of 
the man La Moll and the woman Mar- 
guerite than to read of the man Adam and 
the woman Eve ? 

“It is wrong, I grant you, to gloat over 
the details of unnatural vices, as men do 
to-day whose books I do not care to read ; 
it is wrong and sinful to teach the ele- 
ments of sin to those that are ignorant ; 
and cheap books have done much to offset 
the care and discretion with which parents 
bring up their children. I am, as it were, 
a parent to the children of my flock and I 
assure you that I endeavor to do my duty 
in directing them as honestly and sincerely 
as would a father educating his child. I 
ama sinner, too, I am a man, too, and I 
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may go wrong; but in my opinion the 
‘mental reserve’ of the Jesuits, whose 
monita secreta teach them to commit sins 
and to cause others to do so without ac- 
knowledging the breach of duty, is a bad 
principle. I am the same man in my Cas- 
sock as out of it, for a sin is committed by 
the flesh and not by the garments. . No, 
don’t interrupt me ; I know what you are 
going to ask—about the confessional, was 
it not? Remember this, my son. The 
education we receive there is exactly 
similar to the one we received at school. 
Our mind is formed and we acquire facts; 
but afterward we remember neither the 
page of the book nor the date of the lec- 
ture ; neither the individual nor the local 
details of the sin, and in the observance 
of this we are helped by a very rigid and 
often apparently unjust rule. We have 
no discretionary power whatsoever to use 
the revelations made to us for any tem- 
poralend. If, for instance, the baker con- 
fessed to me that he had poisoned the 
bread of the village I should have no 
right to warn the people. My duty would 
be to sit down with them and take my 
share of the poisoned food. I don’t say 
that I would do it or refrain from giving 
my children due warning ; the case, how- 
ever, has never come before me and I 
hope it never may. 

“But what a talker I am! I beg a 
thousand pardons of you. You see I am 
a Gascon, and my tongue is hung in the 
middle ; besides I have so few opportuni- 
ties of speaking the truth without harm- 
ing anyone that it seems a pity to lose 
one. You are tired, is it not so? You 
are hungry? And I? Ah! I am as 
hungry as if it were the last week in 
Lent. If you are willing, we will go 
down and see what manner of breakfast 
Father Lartigues has prepared for us. 
What would you say to a good foularde 
au riz, with the faintest soupcon of garlic, 
and a dish of onions so perfectly cooked 
that the succulent balls begin to shell 
open like plump white roses? Marianne 
is a good cook; even a better than my 
Marie at Hasparren. I remember a suck- 
ing pig Ah, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! is 
it possible that a man can allow his 
stomach to run away with him so!” 

Father Lartigues was as perfect a type of 
the abbé de grande maison as the other was 
of the abbé bourgeois. He was a tall, hand- 
some old man with white hair, bright 





black eyes, and a certain simple elegance 
of manner that made me suppose he had 
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not always been a curé de village. As we 
entered the vestibule he came forward 
and greeted me simply but kindly, and a 
few minutes later we sat down to break- 
fast. Both priests ate heartily, but where- 
as the ingenuous Cannegoulette praised 
every mouthful, paid compliments to 
Marianne whenever she came into the 
room, and held his glass up to the light 
before drinking, our host seemed merely 
to be fulfilling the duty which every gen- 
tleman owes to himself, viz., that of dining 
well. The wine was exceilent, the con- 
versation brisk, and after the meal was 
over and the table cleared every man felt 
happy, well disposed toward his neighbor 
and at peace with the rest of the world. 
We lighted our cigars and as the others 
had to talk over matters relating to re- 
ligious edifices which Rigolac was build- 
ing, I left them for a stroll through the 
cloisters by the wall of the market place. 

Here in a shady corner I sat down and 
gave myself up to the enjoyment of the 
lovely view before me. Rigolac was 
right. Sauveterre cannot be described, it 
must be seen, for there is a certain atmos- 
phere peculiar to every place which words 
can no more render than they can describe 
charm of manner in persons. I took out 
my sketch book to make a drawing of the 
opposite bank of the river, and became so 
absorbed in my work that I did not notice 
that a crowd had gathered behind me un- 
tila shrill voice cried out in my ear : 

“Oh, isn’t that pretty!” 

A little gypsy-eyed girl of perhaps 
twelve was standing at my elbow, clap- 
ping her hands with childish joy. 

“Would you like it?” I asked. 

“Oh, monsieur, yes!” 

“And what will you give me for it?” 
She hung her head for a moment and 
moved up closer to me. Then she looked 
at the drawing again and when she raised 
her eyes they were full of tears of disap- 
pointment. 

“ But I have nothing to give you, mon- 
sieur !”’ she said, in such a sad voice that 
I tore the leaf out of the book and handed 
itto her. At first she thought I was jok- 
ing, then with a toss of her head she 
shook the tears from her eyelashes, jump- 
ed up on to the wall beside me, and flung 
both arms around my neck. 

“« Oh, monsieur, tu es gentil !”’ she cried, 
and ran away home with her prize. 

“ Hullo, hullo !”’ cried out Rigolac, who 
was coming across the market place ; 
“this is my serious engineer, is it? Well, 
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she was pretty enough, but a little young, 
eh? Don’t make any excuses, but in fu- 
ture refrain from reading me any more 
lectures, my virtuous Iroquois! Now, if 
you are ready, we will start at once; 
l’Abbé Cannegoulette is going back to 
tasparren with me, and we can drop you 
on the road at St. Esteben.” 

After bidding my friends good-bye at 
St. Esteben I procured a cart and drove 
over to Esturitz. It was dark when we 
arrived, and I could see nothing of the 
village ; but as we had stopped before the 
mayor’s house, and there were but a few 
lights to be seen in the neighborhood, I 
concluded that it must be a small place. 

“This is the mayor’s,” the driver said, 
as he pulled up. 

“Well, but I don’t wish to see him,” I 
answered ; “take me to the inn.” 

“This is the inn,” was the laconic 
answer. 

I passed through a large stone-paved 
hall in which there were a few long 
benches and tables, and entered the 
kitchen ; one end was dimly lighted by a 
tallow candle, stuck in a split stick which 
projected from the wall, and here an old 
woman was washing earthen dishes. A 
table stood in the centre of the room, and 
by the fitful light of the fire I distin- 
guished two men asleep, with their heads 
on their arms, which were crossed before 
them; a third, stretched at full length 
on one of the benches, was looking into 
the fire. He sat up as he heard me enter 
and looked at me curiously. The woman 
took no notice of me whatsoever. 

“Where is the master of the house?” 
I asked. 

The young fellow shook his head and 
smiled ; then he rose and went into the 
adjoining room, where I could hear the 
ring of glasses and the noise of several 
men talking. He returned presently with 
a lamp, which he placed on the table, and 
pointed toward the door; it was evident 
that he could not understand me, so I sat 
down and waited. A few minutes later an 
old man in a Basque blouse came to the 
doorway and leaned against the post, 
where he stood with his arms crossed and 
holding in his hand the stem of a long, 
small-bowled pipe, which he removed from 
his mouth after taking a good look at me. 

“IT speak French,” he said; “I am the 
mayor ; what do you want?” 

I told him I wanted a room and expect- 
ed to remain two or three days in the 
village. 
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“Will you pay ?” 

“Of course I’ll pay !” 

He looked at me again for a few mo- 
ments meditatively ; then asked: 

““Where do you come from ?”’ 

I told him I was an American. 

“Ah, you area sailor? There are two 
other Americans in the village, Dargousse 
and Amaray; do you know them?” 

This statement surprised me, and I 
wondered by what combination of cir- 
cumstances two American sailors could 
have settled down in this lost village. 
Their names did not sound very familiar, 
but that might be attributed to the man’s 
pronunciation. 

“ No, I don’t know them,” I answered. 
“America is a large place. When did 
they come here?” 

“Oh! they were born here!” I learned 
afterward that throughout the Basque 
country they usually call Americans not 
only the Basque sailors who have touched 
at our ports and sailed in our seas after 
whale or cod, but the many who emigrate 
temporarily to the southern republics to 
escape service in the French or Spanish 
army under officers of a race different 
from and, in their opinion, inferior to 
their own. To-day there is hardly a vil- 
lage in which our country’s name is not 
represented by two or three of these un- 
registered citizens. 

“And what are you going to do here?” 
the old man asked again, after a silence 
of some minutes. 

“I came principally to see your grotto ; 
but tell me whether I can have a room 
and something to eat.” 

He turned to his wife and spoke in 

Basque, whereupon she kneeled under 
the hood of the chimney and began blow- 
ing on the reddening embers ; one of the 
boys ran out and returned with a faggot 
of brush, which he threw on the fire, 
and sat down before me to examine my 
face by the light of the bright blaze. 
Meanwhile the old man knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, which he carefully 
put away in the inside rim of his beret, 
and,eafter taking another long and silent 
look at me, he said, with something like a 
sigh : 
“Well, if you have come so far to see 
the grotto, you can have our room. There 
is only one bed in the house. We don’t 
see many strangers, and they do not like 
to stop here over night.” 

“ But where will you sleep?” I asked. 

He pointed over his shoulder to the 
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table behind him, and said: “Do you 
like brandy ? Come into the other room. 
She will bring your supper when it is 
cooked.” We passed out and he showed 
me a vacant seat, which I took. “Sit 
down there and wait; here is brandy,” 
he said abruptly, and left me to join the 
men at the opposite end of the room. 
The same boy who had fetched the wood 
brought me my supper and sat down to 
watch me, following every movement I 
made with canine patience and _ silent 
criticism. When I finished he removed 
the dishes and returned to watch me 
smoke as _ conscientiously as he had 
watched me eat. I offered him a cigar, 
but he shook his head and laughed ; 
then he made a wry face and spat on 
the floor. He was a handsome fellow of 
about fifteen, well .built and graceful, 
and he moved about noiselessly with the 
swiftness of a cat. Like most Basques 
he had strong classical features, large 
dark eyes and beautiful square teeth as 
white as a wolf’s. He seemed perfectly 
self possessed, and showed no signs of 
the embarrassment usual in peasants be- 
fore a stranger, but on the contrary 
looked at me as squarely as I did at 
him, and I hope he may have derived 
half as much pleasure from his occu- 
pation as I did from mine. If we had 
been living in a different age I should 
have felt tempted to enlist him as my 
page, but in this century the experiment 
might have proved afailure. He jumped 
up as soon as I had finished my cigar, 
beckoned to me to follow him upstairs to 
the bedroom, and after giving me a can- 
dle and some matches said something in 
Basque which I took to be “Good night ” 
and disappeared. 

My tallow dip gave but a poor light in 
the apparently large room ; I could hardly 
see the end walls, and so began to explore 
cautiously. The bed, a huge four poster, 
stood in the middle and was capacious 
enough to hold at least half a dozen per- 
sons. 

From the rafters of the ceiling above 
it hung a row of hams and some strings of 
smoked sausages ; behind it in osier bas- 
kets a part of the house linen was care- 
lessly heaped; a few presses probably 
contained the family wardrobe, while all 
around on the floor books, tools, harness, 
etc., were piled up, each heap by itself, in 
orderly disorder. No provision was made 


for washing, which I suppose took place 
under the pump. There was no latch or 
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lock on the door, but to this I paid little 
attention, as I was tired and sleepy, and 
moreover had a feeling that no one in the 
house would have touched a cent that did 
not belong to him. So I dived into the 
mammoth bed and immediately sank into 
straw and unconsciousness. I awoke with 
the feeling that there was someone in the 
room and sat up in bed. Day was break- 
ing, and in the gray light I distinguished 
the figures of the mayor and his wife. 
She was picking out some linen and he 
was dressing as unconcernedly as if there 
had been no one else in the room. ‘They 
had not heard me move, so I lay down 
again and waited for them to leave. 
When I entered the kitchen a few mo- 
ments later the boys and a little girl of 
ten were still asleep on the benches, with 
their arms on the table and their heads 
resting on them. The mother was light- 
ing the fire. I passed out into the yard 
to look for the pump and when I returned 
all were awake and busy. A bucket of 
milk was brought in, from which each 
drank a bowl and went off to work with 
a slice of bread in his hand. 

One of the boys remained and said he 
would show me the grotto. I had not 
seen the face of my driver on the preced- 
ing night, but I recognized the voice, and 
asked the man why he had not told me 
this was his father’s house and come in 
with me. 

“ The mare has lost ashoe,” he answered, 
briefly. 

“But the blacksmith’s shop would not 
be open after dark,” I objected. 

“T am the blacksmith. Come! I have 
candles, and my brother will bring us 
something to eat later.” 

I took my small pick and we went out. 
The sun was up, and for the first time I 
could see my surroundings. The village 
was small and scattered, and stood nearly 
in the centre of a wide arena, which the 
mountains inclosed completely. About a 
mile farther a conical hill, on the top of 
which I could distinguish a round tower, 
stood up alone—the hub, as it were, of 
the great wheel drawn by the hills—and 
we took the road that led to it. My 
guide, Pascual, was a handsome, powerful 
fellow, and as light on his legs as a wild 
cat. At first he kept at some little dis- 
tance ahead of me, but where the road 
broadened he stopped and waited. 

“TI am the blacksmith zow,” he said, 
abruptly, laying especial stress on the 
last word. 
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“Ves?” I answered. 
before?” 

He threw his head back with a jerk, 
and said: ‘“ Contrabandista!” It was 
plain that he was proud of it; but, much 
as I longed to hear about his former life, 
I feared that by asking too eager ques- 
tions I might frighten him or make him 
suspicious, so I merely remarked: “Ah!” 

“ But it’s finished now,” he went on of his 
own accord after a pause; “ things cost as 
much in Spain as they do in France. The 
big hall by the kitchen—did you see it? 
We used to meet there ; sixty, seventy, 
sometimes a hundred. The pass up yon- 
der, where the black mark is, see—be- 
tween the two peaks! That’s the road to 
Spain. Over there,” pointing in the op- 
posite direction, “the French douaniers. 
And, comme ca, you are an American ; it 
is far to America?” 

“More than a thousand leagues,” I an- 
swered, and beginning to fear that he 
would tell me no more about himself, I 
added, “ You must show me the place in 
the cave where you hid your bales; you 
see I have come a long way and I want 
to see all there is to be seen.” 

He laughed. ‘“ We never hid anything ; 
we went into Spain and bought our things 
and came here, on fixed days. Thirty- 
five kilograms about, it is, that one man 
carries on his shoulders, so—with a strap 
across his forehead; you see that leaves 
both hands free, one for the maguz/a and 
one for the gun, or the knife if you haven’t 
got a gun, In the hall, at the house there, 
we had supper, and drank till it was dark 
enough. Then we threw dice, and after 
the first had left we waited a little and 
followed.” ' 

“You threw dice,” I asked; “how do 
you mean?” 

“ Why, you don’t know that !—ha, ha! 
We all threw dice—all the contrabandistas 
—and the ten men that lost had to go 
ahead and fight the douaniers. They 
emptied their pack and gave it to us to 
bring through for their families if they 
got killed or caught. They went first 
with their dogs, and when they were dis- 
covered they had to fight as long as it 
lasted. All the douaniers came down to 
the spot where the fight was, and the rest 
of us passed the line easily. Sometimes 
all got through, but sometimes the men 
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were seen, and they had to fight—all they 
could—because it was for all of us. If 
one had run away, we would have 
killed him for a traitor and a coward. 
No one ran away. The dogs, and it’s I 
who tell you so, fought as well as the 
men. At night one of those dogs is worth 
two men.” 

‘**T suppose each one of you had a dog?” 

“For sure! and one of the big breed. 
They only know one master—that kind of 
dog.” 

“What did you get when you were 
caught ?” 

“T don’t know. I never heard of one 
of us being caught. They were killed. 
But now all that’s finished. It was the 
good time—one had money and one could 
amuse himself.” 

“ And what has become of all the con- 
trabandistas?” ‘ 

“A few still do a little smuggling, but 
it isn’t worth the trouble. Most of them 
have become douaniers, and the Govern- 
ment pays them well, because they know 
the tricks. Some work in the villages 
like myself, pauvre de mot! and others 
have gone to the Americas. Té! here is 
the stream; it passes right through the 
mountain. Two separate streams go in 
on the other side, and they come out 
together here. It’s a good kilometre 
through, too. In the cave you can hear 
the noise of the waterfall.” 

We spent about six hours inside, but 
saw nothing remarkable, excepting per- 
haps some Roman masonry, the mortar 
of which was so hard that it was easier to 
chip away the stone. We were then, as 
nearly as I could judge, immediately be- 
low the tower at the top of the hill, and 
it is therefore not improbable that these 
walls closed the entrance to drifts which 
communicated with the shaft, for the 
Romans were in the habit of walling up 
all apertures before abandoning a mine 
and of concealing any trace of their work 
as carefully as possible. Nothing could 
be done without blasting, and for this it 
was necessary to obtain an authorization, 
a slow business, for which then I could 
not spare the time. I did find some frag- 
ments of bones, but these, together with 
my samples of the dumps, were subse- 
quently lost before they could be exam- 
ined. 


To be continued. 
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“Jump in!” said 
the hired man, and 
three boys clam- 
bered into a big 
farm wagon and 
took positions on 
the canoe and 
trunks which com- 
prised the load. 

“Got all yer fish 


lines and_ poles, 
eh? Well! git 
up” (this to the 
horses), and off 
we trundled for 
Wilson Ponds. 

In June of 


eighty -eight, it 
was, and Harry, 
Hugh and I, leav- 
ing behind us the 
heat and noise of the city, had gone 
to Greenville, which marks Moosehead’s 
foot, for the purpose of casting a line 
on Maine’s trout waters. At Greenville 
we had stopped long enough to fish the 
lower end of Moosehead and the adjacent 
streams, and with good success, but hav- 
ing seen some strings of trout taken in 
the Wilson waters could not rest till we 
had paid those ponds a visit ; and it was 
to this end that we had made arrange- 
ments for our accommodation with a 
farmer named Gerrish, and were now on 
our way to his house, which stands three- 
quarters of a mile from the Wilson shores. 
From the top of a hill, looking back, we 
could see Moosehead laving the base of 
Old Squaw, and caught a glimpse of pale- 
blue summits far off in the Northern wil- 
derness ; then on through patches of wood 
or bright sunshine, past two or three 
houses, over the dusty road, till at last 





we saw the lower Wilson gleam- 
ing in the sunlight, just as we 
drew up in front of a comfortable-looking 
house which the hired man proclaimed to 
be Gerrish’s place. 

The Wilson Ponds are the favorite fish- 
ing resort in the vicinity of Greenville 
during the hottest part of summer, when 
the fish in Moosehead seek deeper and 
cooler waters, and the angler there returns 
with a light creel. A fair road leads three 
miles to Gerrish’s, where teams can be 
left while the fishermen continue on foot 
three-quarters of a mile to the pond. 
Here boats may be had at a charge of 
twenty-five cents per day. Parties from 
Greenville can easily fish this pond and 
return the same day. 

The upper pond is connected with the 
lower by a small rapid stream, which may 
be ascended in a canoe, or one may cross 
by the carry, a rough logging road be- 
tween the two ponds. The upper pond is 
the more picturesque, and has a comfort- 
able log camp at its head where visitors 
may be accommodated. It is oftener re- 
sorted to by campers, and the fishing is 
better than in the lower pond, though the 
trout average smaller in size. 

That night we slept the sleep of the 
angler, which will be found to compare 
favorably, for soundness, with that of the 
just, and next morning were up betimes, 
getting rods unpacked and bait before 
breakfast. And here let me advise the 
despiser of bait to shun the Wilson Ponds, 
for he will catch few if any fish with the 
fly, while under favorable circumstances 
bait will always secure a good string. 

We three ate enough for six, and then 
started out with slouch hats, old clothes, 
rods, creels and a pair of oars. Mr. Ger- 


rish, a small man, who looked as though 
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hard work had never given him a chance 
to grow, led the way, carrying an anchor 
rope, for we were to use one of his boats 
that day, as our canoe was not yet dry 
from a recent coat of paint. As we 
started Harry objected to taking the 
landing net. 

“You see,” argued he, “it’s one more 
thing to carry, and will insure our not get- 
ting any fish.” Mr. Gerrish grinned. 

He “didn’t see no use a-ketchin a fish 
twice.” When they got a fish on, they 
yanked him into the boat, and didn’t wait 
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water. We had brought only our fly rods 
with us, and we kept our lines down with 
two or three split shot. I had the first 
bite, and a good one, but I kept still and 
waited; another bite, and this time the 
fish was securely hooked by a vigorous 
yank. Then away he went, making the 
reel buzz, around the boat, the little 
lancewood rod bending under his power- 
ful efforts, and the taut line, cutting the 
water in a highly gratifying way past the 
anchor line, where we subsequently lost 
many a fine fish, till he broke water at 








to see if they could stick a net under him 
and lift him in gently. We explained to 
him that this method was impossible with 
an eight-ounce fly rod, and Hugh and I 
resolved to take the net. 

* All right,” grumbled Harry, “ mark 
my words, it’s like taking an umbrella on 
a cloudy day—it’s sure to clear up.” 

A brisk west wind ruffled the surface of 
the pond as we reached the landing, which 
was at the end of a little cove, and near 
which the wreck of an old birch canoe lay 
rotting in the sun, while several boats, all 
more or less filled with water, were tied to 
a rough platform of boards. Mr. Gerrish 
bailed one out, put in our traps and an 
anchor stone, and we were off with a cau- 
tion from Mr. Gerrish to “leave a few 
fish in the pond, as they’d like to enjoy 
some fishing there another season ;”’ but 
this piece of sarcasm was unheeded, for 
Harry and I were engaged in navigating 
our boat, while Hugh was busy making the 
anchor fast. We rowed about a mile, and 
anchored, as we had been directed, off a 
small clearing, and in about forty feet of 








least some 
fifty feet 
from the 
boat. 

“A three 
pounder ! as 
I live and 
breathe,” 
cried Harry, 





2 
while Hugh OE ey 
/ = , 
remarked ill i 
“Great Ce- : 
sar!” This was Hugh’s favorite expres- 


sion, and was used with change of voice 
and countenance to express a variety of 
emotions. 

“Never mind the fish,” said I, address- 
ing Harry, “but pass me that landing net 
you wanted to leave at home.” 

“Throw that in my face,” said he, as he 
reached it, with a grin. 

Suddenly the fish made under the boat, 
and I gave him the butt, just as Hugh 
sung out, “I’ve got one!” and in another 
moment Harry’s rod was also bending. 
‘““There must be a school of them,” said 
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I, “but this fish acts very queer.” “So 
does mine, and mine,” echoed both the 
boys. All three rods were now bent al- 
most double, and each tried without avail 
to bring his fish to the surface, when sud- 
denly “ Great Cesar!” said Hugh, “that 
fish has tangled us ;” and so it proved, for 
upon the boys letting out their lines I 
dipped up notonly the exhausted fish, but 
a large bunch of hooks and leaders in a 
most complete and intricate snarl. It 
took us some time to disentangle. How- 
ever the fish, which weighed two pounds 
when we reached the house, was the largest 
one caught that day, though we secured 
three or four weighing a pound and a half, 
and several of a pound’s weight. We had 
a splendid day’s sport, and had at its 
close some twenty-four trout, whose ag- 
gregate weight was a trifle over twenty- 
one pounds. The best time to fish is from 
g to 11 in the forenoon, and in the after- 
noon from 2 till 5. I have generally 
found the fish to bite best on a bright 
day. ‘These fish will not bite when the 
water is smooth, and I have never had 
any success with the fly on either pond. 
Though pretty dark when we started 
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had given it three coats of paint, which 
had taken some time to dry. It was a 
“lake” canoe, that is, flat on the bottom 
and wide, the river canoe being narrower, 
with a round bottom. The lake canoe is 
much safer, and I should prefer it for 
general use, the difference in speed being 
slight. The price of a new canoe in 
Greenville is thirty-five dollars, but one 
can often procure one which has been 
used for a season, and which is practically 
as good as new, for less. In buying a 
canoe it is best to try it if possible; at 
any rate, the craft should be straight 
along the bottom, for if it bulges down or 
“hogs,” it will not only steer harder but 
will make perceptibly less headway. 

The smaller brook trout, we had heard, 
were very abundant at an old dam which 
marks the outlet of the Wilson Ponds, and 
from which the Wilson stream flows south- 
ward. So, getting full directions, we 
started out one bright morning. The 
canoe being now dry and ready for use, 
Hugh and Harry got it with some diffi- 
culty on their shoulders and started, while 
I followed, laboring under the burden of 
three paddles, three rods, three baskets 
and a rifle. The canoe was an extra 
large one, heavily lined with cedar, and 
rests were not infrequent. At one place, 
where the road winds down a steep hill, 
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back we reached the house in time for 
tea, and our catch appeared during the 
next two days in the shape of fries, broils, 
bakes and chowders. That night we 
brought forth what we termed our instru- 
ments of torture, which consisted of a 
violin, a piccolo and a guitar, and assailed 
the astonished ears of the family, who 
even went so far as to say they enjoyed it. 

The next trip was made in our canoe. 
We had purchased it in Greenville and 


they had the greatest difficulty in restrain- 
ing their burden from dragging them 
bodily down. At the landing we launched 
the craft, and stepping aboard sped out 
into the pond. As we rounded a point a 


loon was seen calmly sailing about only 
twenty yards off, and Hugh seized the rifle 
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and fired rather wildly in its direction just 
as it dived. 

“Guess your message didn’t reach him 
in time,” laughed Harry, “at any rate 
he’s ina thumping hurry and can’t wait.” 

“ There he is now,” cried Hugh, as the 
bird rose a moment later quite a way off, 
and dived again almost immediately. 

Away we went in the loon’s direction, 
the regularly dipping paddles sending the 
canoe through the calm water under the 
force of our best efforts. The bird headed 
straight across 
the pond, 4 
which is three- 
fourths of a 
mile wide in 
this part, and 
came up at in- 
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swam under the 
canoe, and the 
next we saw of 
him he was a quar- 
ter of a mile out 
in the pond, laugh- 
ing at us in his 
weird way. We 
chased no more 
loons after that, 
but we wasted a 
good deal of 
powder and shot 
trying unsuccessfully to 
“od ge get a specimen of this 
pan bird for mounting. 

ed We found the outlet 
' and dam with little trou- 


ame 


epic Ds 


\\ 


“fp 9 7 ble, and while clambering 
Rowwomg The over the slippery logs I had 
Breek the misfortune to fall. This 


seemed to please the boys 
immensely, nor was it till Harry fell in, 
nearly up to his waist, that the avalanche 
of chaff was turned aside. We took our 
stations on the lower side of the dam, out 





he could go no farther, and we stopped till 
he should rise to the surface, while Hugh 
made ready to shoot. Wary bird, he was 
not to be caught in that kind of a trap, 
for while we waited and waited for him to 


of sight of the fish, and here flies were 
after a short trial abandoned, as we found 
they took bait much quicker and surer. 
They lay all the way from the lower edge 
of the dam to thirty or forty feet below it, 
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and in a few pools still farther down. 
But beyond they were very scarce. Good 
fishing is to be had, I believe, all along 
this stream in the spring, but later on the 
trout run up into the ponds, congregating 
below the dams and falls on their way. 
We had nearly filled our baskets before 
we thought of returning, and when we 
reached home after a paddle of three 
miles we were pretty well tired. 

Next day Harry and I took a bait rod 
and started for Sawyer Pond, a quarter of 
a mile from the house, while Hugh stayed 
at home and made a sketch. People in 
this part of Maine do not, so far as I can 
ascertain, consider either frogs’ legs or 
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boat on the pond. That raft brought us 
nothing but misfortune from the begin- 
ning. At first it stuck, while we pushed 
and strained at twolong poles. Suddenly 
the raft moved and we were both precipi- 
tated, Hugh into the mud and I on the 
raft. The mud did not affect Hugh’s 
spirits, however, and after a few more 
efforts we succeeded in forcing the raft 
out from shore. We anchored a quarter 
of a mile off, and fished some time with 
indifferent success, when Hugh performed 
a breakdown with a view to warming up 
after his recent bath. This had the effect 
of loosening one of the four logs of which 
the raft was composed. The two outside 








eels a delicacy. We did, however, and 
having seen some enormous frogs along 
the shores of this pond during some of our 
sketching excursions resolved to try for 
them with a large red ibis fly. Wehad to 
wade up to our knees in mud to get near 
enough to them, as the stiff bait rod 
would not cast a fly well, but the red ibis 
was a complete success, for in about two 
hours we had all we could possibly use. 
Hugh and I subsequently went fishing in 
this pond, which had once been alive with 
trout, but owing to a dam at its outlet 
and a good deal of fishing the supply was 
now very small. Still, one could occa- 
sionally catch a string of fish there. One 
day we got permission to use an old raft 
which lay by the shore, there being no 








logs only were fastened to the boards on 
top, as we found the next moment when a 
second log rolled out, and we had but time 
to seize our rods and baskets when the 
two remaining logs separated, letting us 
down into the cold water. As we went 
down we both grasped the same log and 
threw one leg over it, and though it 
evinced a strong tendency to roll over and 
send us head down into the water we 
managed to retain a seat on it. Here we 
were, a quarter of a mile from land, with 
difficulty keeping astraddle of a log. 
Hugh took the rods, each putting his 
basket on his back by its strap, and then 
we started laboriously for shore, propelled 
by the same pole I had used on the raft. 
With the assistance of a native, who was 
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aching to get off somewhere by himself 
and laugh, we got ashore, thankful that 
we had not lost our rods or had to swim 
to land. 

Rum Pond is southeast of the lower 
Wilson, and at the foot of Rum Mountain 
a very small stream connects it with Wil- 
son’s Ponds. The fishing is very good, 
in fact better than at either of the Wilsons. 
It is small compared with those ponds, and 
lies on a sort of tableland, being reached 
by a narrow blazed path about a mile 
in length. 

An ever-freshening breeze helped us 
across the Wilson on the day we decided 
to visit this pond, and as we sped into the 
little cove where we were to find the path 
our hats could hardly be restrained from 
going on ahead, so strong was the wind. 
When we reached the inmost shore of the 
cove we found it impossible to land on 
account of the rocks which lined the 
shore, so we had to paddle up under the 
mountain, which is exceedingly steep here. 
After lifting the canoe out of water and 
turning it bottom side up we hid the pad- 
dles, a precaution we always observed, 
and taking the anchor line started along 
the wild rock-strewn beach. We were to 
find at the mouth of the brook alog, and at 
the end of the log the path. We found 
that that brook had no less than three 
separate mouths, and logs at each one, 
but found the path at last, by accident, 
for it was hidden completely and natu- 
rally from view by surrounding bushes. 
A steep, narrow one it was, and very 
rough ; twice we lost it and had to retrace 
our steps, but at last we saw the light 
through the trees ahead of us, and in 
another minute the pond met our eyes. 
Two leaky tubs which did service as fish- 
ing boats lay half sunken in the clear 
water, and bailing out the larger one we 
started under the triple force of a pair of 
broken oars and an impromptu paddle, 
which Hugh chopped out with the axe. 
The wind had freshened since we left the 
Wilson and seemed almost a gale, some- 
times sweeping the spray from off the 
caps of the short, choppy waves into our 
faces. Still we determined to fish if pos- 
sible, and so threw out the heavy anchor 
stone and got out our rods. Gust after 
gust struck the little skiff, and the land- 
scape slowly, like a shifting panorama, 
moved by us, nor was it long before we 
saw that we could not lie in that exposed 
place. So, hauling in the stone, we tried 
place after place, but always with the 


same result—the anchor dragged. We put 
into a small cove, and here, by dint of re- 
anchoring about once in every fifteen 
minutes, contrived to enjoy some good 
sport. The trout were mostly small, 
averaging about half a pound, but very 
game, and of a different shape from the 
Wilson trout, being long and narrow. We 
contrived after much exertion to reach 
the foot of the pond whence we _ had 
started. Wehad the luck to start a covey 
of partridges on the path in front of us, 
and one of them perched in a tree about 
twenty feet from the ground, and quite 
near, where he sat cocking his head on 
either side and looking very much like a 
hen on a roost. We walked under the 
tree and gave him our respects. Still he 
“sat, and perched, and nothing more.” 
Then we shouted, we yelled, we called 
him names, but there he stayed, nor was 
it till he was almost knocked from the 
branch with a flying stick that he spread 
his wings and left. 

“ Next time I'll bring the gun, law or 
no law,” said Harry, and he was as good 
as his word, but, naturally, on that occa- 
sion not a partridge was to be seen. 

The canoe was safe when we reached 
the shore, but the wind was still howling 
through the dead branches of trees, while 
the waves dashed their spray upon the 
shore even in this comparatively sheltered 
place. As the sea was pretty heavy for 
our light craft we concluded to wait 
awhile, for the wind often lulls as the sun 
goes down. So Hugh and I went up the 
mountain side, following to some extent 
one of the numerous deer paths which are 
to be found everywhere about the Wilsons. 
It was pretty steep climbing part of the 
way, and we were somewhat out of breath 
when we reached the summit after a long 
tug. Below us lay the Wilson, Gerrish’s 
we could see like a white speck, and to 
the west still farther the Squaw Moun- 
tain. There was a big boulder which 
someone had started, but it had lodged 
against a sapling before getting fairly 
under way; else it would have mown a 
roadway through the woods sheer to the 
pond below. We had left the axe in the 
canoe, so after a few unavailing efforts 
to start the stone we left it and made 
our way down the mountain. When we 
reached the shore the wind had gone down 
somewhat, but still blew strong. But we 
started, Hugh steering, Harry amidships, 
while I took the bow. As we passed the 
mouth of the cove the full force of both 
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wind and wave was felt. The canoe, ris- 
ing. on top of a roller, would come down 
hard on top of the next one, and the spray 
thus occasioned soon drenched us to the 
skin. Our progress was necessarily slow, 
and when we reached the landing we 
could hardly see where to place the canoe 
after taking it out of the water. Indeed, 
it was so dark here that I could not see 
Harry, who was directly in frort of me 
and near enoughto touch. The Gerrishes, 
good souls, had already begun to worry 
about us, and Mr. Gerrish had been out 
to look for us. They were therefore 
much relieved when we stalked in, hungry, 
tired and wet, but in good spirits never- 
theless. A few days later we visited Rum 
Pond again, but only on our way to 
another pond comparatively unknown, 
but where we hoped to find some of that 
marvelous fishing which is_ generally 
claimed for such places. We were un- 
successful, but had some _ splendid fly 
fishing in Rum Pond on the way back. 
This day the weather was lowery and 
very still, not a breath of air stirring, 
while the fish broke all around from either 
shore clear to the centre of the pond, and 
now and then one would throw itself clear 
of the water in its endeavors to reach 
some of the almost invisible flies which 
skimmed over or floated on the surface of 
the water. 

An invitation had been received from 
a party on the upper pond to visit their 
camp, and we thought this a good oppor- 
tunity to try the fishing there, so one 
morning found us paddling in that di- 
rection. As we passed our old fishing 
ground we concluded to stop for half an 
hour and try our luck. Each of us had a 
rod and a hand line, and all the hooks 
were covered with worm bait. Before 
long I felt a bite—not a rush and a grab 
as a half pounder is likely to make, but a 
deliberate trial of the bait. I waited for 
the next bite, which was sure tocome. It 
came, and then I felt him indeed. He 
would not budge an inch, and, as I was 
using a very light leader, to drag him up 
to the surface by the usual hand-line 
method was impossible. I pulled as 
much as I dared, however, and at last he 
stopped shaking his head and started, as 
it seemed to me, at about sixty miles an 
hour, and away from the boat. The line 
was wound on a stick, and I remember 
now how that stick danced around in the 
boat, as the line ran through my fingers. 
I snubbed him all I dared, and at last 
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turned him. Now he came directly for 
the boat, and it seemed as though | 
couldn't get the line in fast enough. 
Then under the boat like a shot and again 
I had to pay out line. After awhile he 
began to tire. I asked for the landing 
net, and from the blank looks of the boys 
I knew it had been left at home. Re- 
solved not to lose the fish, I played him 
very carefully, till at length he turned on 
his side from sheer exhaustion, and then 
inserting my fingers in his gills lifted him 
quickly into the boat. He weighed three 
pounds and a half, the largest trout it has 
ever been my fortune to catch yet. Harry 
and Hugh took several fine fish, and I 
captured a couple of respectively one and 
two pounds which gave me considerable 
trouble in landing. After fishing about 
an hour we paddled up the pond, and 
leaving Hugh at the carry ascended the 
brook in the canoe. We did not experi- 
ence much difficulty in running up, and 
except for some paint scratched off the 
canoe on sharp rocks were none the 
worse. In the upper pond we fished for 
three-quarters of an hour and took eight 
trout, Hugh catching a two pounder. We 
then made for the camp, and as we sat 
down with the four campers to a hot din- 
ner of fried trout, hot biscuit, potatoes 
and coffee, we realized that truly “it is 
not all of fishing to fish.” 

Three miles northwest of the upper 
Wilson rises Fish Pond Mountain. It is 
long, and near its western end, high up, 
nestles a little pond until within a few 
years almost unknown. It is reached in 
two ways from Greenville: by way of the 
Wilsons, and from Lily Bay, on Moose- 
head. It is known as Fish or Mountain 
Pond, and is the best fishing ground with- 
in miles of Greenville. Its waters literally 
swarm with trout, but whether this is due 
to its inaccessibility, or whether it is kept 
stocked by the trout which run up its lit- 
tle outlet from the upper Wilson, I do not 
know ; but I can say that anyone going 
there for a day’s sport under favorable 
circumstances can generally get all he 
cares to carry home. These trout are ex- 
tremely active, peculiarly brilliant in color, 
and afford splendid fly fishing. 

One morning, after breakfasting at 6, 
the usual hour, Harry and I started for 
this pond. Hugh stayed at home; he 
had not recovered from a bare-back ride 
taken the day before. Swiftly the now 


familiar lower pond was passed and the 
carry reached. 


This time we resolved to 
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tote the canoe 
across instead of 
going up the 
brook as hitherto. 
‘The canoe was got 
upon our heads 
with some diffi- 
culty and we 
started. Thecarry 
is half a mile, and 
the way lies up 
and down hill, 
over roots and 
stones, and when {| 
at last we reached 











the other end we took a much-needed 
rest. Then once more launching our craft 
we steered across the upper pond for the 
camp at its head. This camp we found 
to consist of two large rooms and a 
kitchen. It is capable of accommodating 
eight or ten persons, and has bunks fitted 
up in the sleeping rooms with ample mos- 
quito nets to keep out midnight maraud- 
ers, and filled with soft and springy mat- 
tresses of tender spruce boughs. 

Our next place for camp was with some 
friends. The days we spent here were 






















particularly profitable from the angler’s 
point of view, for during the few days’ 
fishing we indulged in we managed to 
bag one hundred and thirty beautiful 
trout, weighing upward of half a pound 
apiece. 

But the days of our delightful summer 
outing were fast drawing to a close, and 
the res angusta domi bade us bethink our- 
selves that we must get back once more 
to the busy haunts of men and begin with 
renewed life and health to battle for the 
wherewithal to enable us again to visit 
the enchanting scenes that so many pleas- 
ant memories had endeared to us. 

So we left our friends and hosts, the 
Gerrishes, and this beautiful region of 
woodland and water, of trout and canoe, 
truly thankful that “our lines” had for a 
time “ been cast in such pleasant places,” 
and resolved that, Providence permitting, 
another season should add to the tale of 
“How We Fished the Wilsons.” . 
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A CHAMOIS HUNT IN THE ALPS OF THE CANTON DE VAUD. 


BY SCOTT A. SMITH. 


Sd HERE were three of us, father, son and the 
writer. It was near the end of June. We 
started at 1 o’clock in the morning from Les 
Plans de Fréniere by that route which leads 
up by the bridge of Nant, and mounted quite 
directly to the northwestern ridge of the Grand 
Muveran. ‘This position gave us views both 
on the northern and the western sides of the 
mountain. 

It was our intention to go up to a passage 
or vire, which takes a serpentine course upon 
the mountain side and traverses it a long dis- 
tance one thousand feet below the summit, or 
at a height of nine thousand feet. These vires 
are natural passes at the foot of walls or 
where layers of rock have separated. 

On arriving at the limit of the pastures the 
sun announced itself by vague glimmers ; soon 
it was distinct and clear, then we walked with 
great prudence, looking with care in all direc- 
tions. Our attention was redoubled when we 
came to a turn in the path, or on mounting to a higher 
level which opened up new slopes. The father, always 
in advance, would crawl to a point of view and rise only 
when he had assured himself that there was no game in 
sight. We continued to ascend until the way was stopped by a large rock, 
behind which was the commencement of the vire. Here the view was very 
extensive. Upon the western side of the ridge were those walls which 
descend by formidable precipices into the valley of Nant. The gorges were 
of such depth as to almost daze the mind; by simply pushing a stone it could go 
bounding down more than eighteen hundred feet to the pasture lands below. 

There was a possibility that the chamois would come from that side by one of 
those furrows cut into the sides of the Muveran from the top to the base which 
serve as natural routes of descent to grass slopes inaccessible to sheep but much 
liked by the chamois. At some distance on the other side was a large plateau in 
two steps; upon the highest rested a glacier overlooked by an amphitheatre or 
wall of serrated peaks. The lowest step received all of the débris which fell from 
the glacier or the surrounding heights. Nearer were hills without number, gorges and 
terraces, while farther down were spots of grass and fields of snow. 

The first examination gave no good result; then the father with his glass 
searched all the rocks and patches of grass for an hour, with no better success. 
We young hunters were beginning to be impatient, when suddenly he threw himself 
back and made us a sign to be silent. Six hundred feet below two chamois came 
round a mound of earth out upon one of the snow banks, or névés. These are 
made in large part by snow avalanches from the cliffs above, and were packed 
almost to the hardness of ice. Soon appeared three, then four, and finally five. 
Each for an instant carefully examined the surroundings ; then, believing them- 
selves in security, they commenced their morning’s sport. 

These are happy moments in the lives of chamois; after they have breakfasted 
their play begins, which consists, in part, of simple frolics, displays of power and 
agility, races to no end, solely for the pleasure of running and to feel themselves 
alive. With many capricious movements they raced over the snow, the rocks and 
the grass, always returning to the névé, which was apparently their favorite arena. 
There was one, always the same, which from time to time stopped for a moment, 
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and with his nose to the wind carefully 
inspected the surroundings. I had often 
seen chamois at play but never before 
with so much abandon, so much desire. 
The day was perfect, a clear sky, pure ex- 
hilarating air. Nature was in her hour of 
joy and no doubt they felt its influence. 

At times, starting together from the 
bottom of the névé, they went up at pro- 
digious speed, in short quick bounds, 
their front legs bent like a bow, then in- 
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No doubt there came to them great en- 
joyment when standing like statues on 
the verge of a precipice they with ex- 
tended necks curiously examined its pro- 
found depth. 

Often in mounting or descending one of 
the troop by a sudden impulse would turn 
at a right angle to their course and bound 
quickly away ; all of the others instantly 
followed. If the first felt himself pressed 
by the pursuers he increased his efforts, 
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stantly turning they dashed down the 
slope, racing rapidly where the incline 
was not too great. On the steepest 
places they would slide with stiffened 
thighs and the whole weight of their 
bodies thrown upon the hind feet, cutting 
deep furrows in the impacted snow, 
and bring themselves to a halt on the 
verge of a fissure or at the edge of the 
wall of the névé. Appearing to have a 
just measure of their power it was evident 
that they had in mind no thought of a fall. 


FULL-GROWN CHAMOIS (MALE). 


while taking devious courses to distance 
them. Again, and quickly, as though the 
word had been given, they turned and 
rushed at one of their number; he, 
although taken unawares, never seemed 
to be without resource to escape. His 
method was to put space between himself 
and his pursuers by bounds of desper- 
ate quickness; afterward he would lead 
the whole troop until desire for another 
change seized them. 

At these times if either of them failed 
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to act his part with absolute promptness 
his way was blocked, he was horned and 
roughly thrust about. One of them may 
have met the disapprobation of the others, 
for he took himself away with a sudden 
movement and a dispirited air; perhaps 
he was aged, but that the beautiful morn- 
ing had given new life to his blood, until 
finally seized with the melancholy of age 


he left that turbulent group to rest the 
remainder of the day. 

To me it seemed that from all this dis- 
play of agility, alertness and endurance 
there must result a training to meet those 
exigencies of a life liable to require instant 
decision and action to escape from that 
ever-threatening destroyer, the hunter. 

The idea of doing the least harm to 
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A FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE GAME, 


these interesting animals should have 
been far from our minds, and yet we 
trembled with impatience and desire in 
thus seeing them, in knowing that our 
rifles were loaded, and in thinking how 
little nearer we needed to be to have 
them within a sure distance of our aim. 
To surprise an animal which has a sense 
of smell so delicate, eyes so piercing, an 
ear so sure and quick, a speed so great, 
and one, too, that is seldom off its guard is 
not an indifferent affair, and one pursues 
such an object all the more ardently as 
the difficulties increase. 
mean an amateur—could capture achamois 
alive and carry him in triumph to the 
plains, to be set free the next day, perhaps 
he would do so, but it cannot be thus 
taken, consequently he seeks to kill this 
animal, which preserves the ability to tax 
his efforts to their utmost strain. 

We discussed in low tones our future 
course. There was no possibility of ap- 
proaching them upon the névé, but we 
had a choice between three methods of 
chase 

It was known to hunters that there 
were only two places where the wall or 
barrier before mentioned could be passed, 
and in each case the ascent was very 


Ifa hunter—I \. 
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steep. If the father and I hastened to 
occupy those avenues of escape, then the 
son had only to descend toward the 
troop to force them to pass under our fire, 
but to do this three hours were needed, 
and during that time the game might go 
to the Muveran or elsewhere. ‘The second 
plan was for two of us to remain where 
we were while the other went to their rear, 
thus forcing a flight in our direction; but 
this attempt would be full of uncertain- 
ties, as they might pass the ridge beyond 
our reach, or leave their position for a cer- 
tain couloir, or furrow, which led directly 
to a vire higher up the mountain. To 
prevent this latter possibility another 
hunter was needed. Lastly, we could 
wait until they retired for the day, when 
it would be possible to follow and find 
them, for as a rule chamois then remain 
quiet. 

The last proposal was the wisest, and 
the father insisted on its adoption. As 
a true hunter he had little liking for that 
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method of chase which posted hunters to 
act with others who took the part of dogs. 
To shoot at the game in its swift course 
of flight, the chances were that although 
the balls might fly wide of a vital spot, 
yet the animals might be wounded, and 
a wounded chamois is in nearly every in- 
stance a chamois lost. 

After waiting an hour and a half there 
came no cessation in their play; then we 
young hunters, in our impatience, urged 
the second plan. The son was sent to 
turn them toward us. 

When three-quarters of an hour had 
passed we heard the report of his rifle. 
The father and I were in new positions ; 
he had moved farther on to block the 
main vire leading up to our place, and to 
be ready to hasten to the summits if nec- 
essary. I was posted lower down. The 
chamois fled in the worst direction for us, 
but the best for them, they mounted to the 
highest vire. As soon as this was seen 
by the father, he commenced to climb the 
rocks with an agility which was truly sur- 
prising. He arrived only in time to shoot 
at the rear one, which shook his head as 
though the ball had brushed his ear. 

Our next course was to the southern side 
of the mountain. 

The father led the way, and carefully 
examined all passages to make sure that 
nothing was left unseen. We soon saw 
the chamois at their ease in the shadow 
of a rock near the head of a small glacier. 
A sharp nasal whistle informed us that our 
presence was known; then there was a 
general flight, a sauve gui peut. One of 
the number, a superb animal, tall, and 
with a haughty way of carrying his head, 
without doubt the sultan of the troop, 
crossed the glacier at a gallop and dis- 
appeared ; two others sprang into couloirs 
which permitted them to pass to the sum- 
mits, but the last one went strarght at the 
rocks to scale them in front. We mounted 
toward him with great rapidity, hoping 
that he would persist in what was seem- 
ingly a useless attempt. Three trials were 
fruitless, but rebounding again with those 
thighs of steel he gained a resting place 
for his feet, and soon rejoined his more 
prudent comrades. In ten minutes we 
saw the three upon the summits, with their 
forms distinctly outlined against the sky. 
Their manner was that of being in perfect 
security, without thought of flight. They 
walked leisurely, and made long halts to 
look in our direction and perhaps wished 
us joy. One of them tossed his head 
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in a most provoking manner; it was, no 
doubt, the very chamois we had so confi- 
dently expected to capture. 

For us there remained only to sub- 
mit to our discomfiture and as a passing 
thing to measure the exact strength of a 
chamois. We went up to examine the 
rocks and found a nearly perpendicular 
wall from ten to twelve feet in height, 
having at least eighty degrees of inclina- 
tion. As high as I could reach with my 
stick there was not even the shadow of a 
projection. By nearly vertical leaps he 
must have reached with his front legs a 
height of not less than twelve feet ; above 
that point could be seen some slight 
depressions and narrow ledges, but all of 
them were far apart. It was impossible 
to understand in just what way his hoofs 
could hold to such a surface. No hunter 
or climber could scale that wall without a 
ladder. 

The chamois continued to watch us. 
The father expressed no thought of 
attempting anything further with them. 
He commenced to examine the declivities 
on the other side of the glacier, hoping to 
discover some trace of that fine sultan who 
had abandoned his seraglio to put himself 
insafety. Nothing wasseen. We mounted 
upon a rocky course which led to a second 
glacier, and wherever the rocks gave place 
to a little earth or gravel there we found 
his footprints. 

Arriving at the top we realized that the 
inner man needed replenishing. It was 
late in the day, and except a small piece 
of bread, eaten on the march, there was 
only the far-away remembrance of a break- 
fast between midnight and 1 o'clock. 
The son had neglected to reload his rifle, 
and time must be taken for that 

Seating ourselves near a small stream 
which flowed from the glacier, we opened 
our provisions: 

The young hunters ate with great appe- 
tites, but the father was uneasily seated 
and did not cease to hurry us. Our re- 
past was near its end when he disappeared; 
before we were fully aware of that fact 
there sounded the report of his rifle. 
Adieu to the dinner ; the bread here, the 
ham there, all were thrown aside. Seiz- 
ing my rifle I sprang upon the glacier and 
saw coming toward me two chamois, a 
mother and her little one, in full flight. 
The mother turned. To take aim and 
miss was the affair of an instant. I hada 


second barrel, but she was no longer in 
view, having passed the ridge. 


A rock 
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separated us. Iran there. The chamois 
was below at twenty paces. I was about 
to shoot when a large slab which pro- 
jected over the steep incline gave way 
under my feet. Half falling, half jump- 
ing, I landed upon a lower level, then 
upon another, all the while trying to re- 
cover my balance. In falling my rifle 
struck the rocks and exploded. The un- 
balanced rock went bounding down, car- 
rying with it an avalanche of stones. 
The young chamois, from the report and 
the noise of the loosened stones, was 
seized with such fright that he turned, 
rushed up the glacier, then rested an in- 
stant, uncertain, lost and paralyzed; fi- 
nally running in all directions, his move- 
ments ended by his seeking refuge among 
some rocks in the prolongation of the 
ridge. 

The mother, missing his presence and 
heeding only the promptings of maternal 
love, returned and remained an instant 
near us. Our rifles were empty ; the son 
had so intently followed my movements 
that he had done nothing more than to 
raise his hand to put in the charge. For 
all this fortune in favor of the mother 
I have a hundred times thanked heaven. 
Then looking all around, to be satisfied 
that her young was not lying dead upon 
the snow, she turned and fled precipitately 
to the lower glacier, there halted and 
made great efforts in looking and whist- 
ling. They may have exchanged some 
signal, for with a tranquilized air the 
mother took a course to one of the peaks, 
in the direction of Canton Valais, which. 
we judged to be her usual resting place. 

The father explained his movements. In 
his impatience he went upon the glacier to 
cross it, when there appeared eight cha- 
mois; among them was our sultan. Un- 
fortunately they had scented us, for they 
were already in motion toward a curious 
passage which led up from the glacier and 
over a ridge to the west. The father, be- 
ing a little nearer to its entrance than they, 
hastened there to turn them in our direc- 
tion, but only succeeded with the mother. 
She, however, passed down in a way to 
avoid him ; then he discharged his rifle to 
put us on the alert. 

A long and unsuccessful search was 
made for the little chamois; the rocks 
showed no trace of his feet. While aiding 
us in this the father, with his glass, kept 
the mother in sight to locate her exact re- 
treat, in view of our movements on the 
morrow. We left that labor to him, and 
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while seated upon the rocks thought of 
test only, and of enjoying the last mo- 
ments of the day. 

The sky above was clear. Far in the 
south the Pennine chain displayed itself 
along the horizon, with its giant peaks 
gathered around Mont Rosa and his grand 
domes. Farther to the west was Mont 
Blanc. She seemed very distant, and yet 
more brilliant than usual, as her base was 
lost in blue vapors then mounting from the 
Rhone. In the near foreground was a 
labyrinth of savage peaks, naked and 
bristling ; here the long tapering line of 
rocks forming the Haut de Cry ; there the 
Dent de la Forclaz, that irregular mass 
which crowned the rest with his natural 
tower like a donjon keep; then came the 
Muveran, its ridges fierce and rude, its 
fissures with profound depths, and rocks 
upon rocks seemingly ready for overthrow. 
Other summits were strewn around, all 
standing out in full light, displaying the 
nudity of their sides. 

Suddenly there came a glow which 
enveloped the whole surroundings. It 
mounted to the most elevated points; 
each one of those austere masses, each 
one of those ruins took for an instant its 
coloring from the setting sun. As the 
light faded from us, and we became sub- 
merged in the invading darkness, there 
were yet the higher peaks of the Pennine 
Alps which refused to give up their light ; 
they stood in the full rivalry of their 
splendor. The dark form of the Matter- 
horn was flushed with a sinister light, the 
icy top of the Weishorn brightened and 
glimmered ; the Grand Combin appeared 
crowned with a halo of glory, and Mont 
Blanc was all covered with a mantle, pur- 
ple and flaming; placed nearest to the 
setting sun, its last adieux rested upon 
her after the others had paled and dark- 
ened. 

The day was at anend ; it was necessary 
to find a resting place until morning. We 
descended rapidly, and were soon inside 
the chalet nearest to where, on the mor- 
row, our further endeavors in the chase 
should commence. The cows had not yet 
been driven to those high pastures, but 
we were sure of wood with which to make 
a fire, and ere long it flamed in the mid- 
dle of the room. 

With our frugal provisions and the 
gourd in circulation, all were soon in a 
contented mood. Conversation languish- 
ing, each sought his rude bed—simply a 
plank, nothing more. 
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I cannot say that such nights are vol- 
uptuous in repose, but memory is a clever 
magician, transforming into pleasure that 
which was painful. The pillow, although 
at the time not comfortable, yet becomes 
in the distant past above all picturesque. 
Such nights rest in one’s memory when 
others are effaced. 

The following morning we were up very 
early ; there followed no delay from a 
sleeping cook ; neither was there the an- 
noyance of an account to settle. It was 
about 3:30 and daybreak came on our 
arrival at a point where we hoped to see 
the chamois as she came down for a 
morning meal. 

Vain delusion ! The place of her refuge 
was unoccupied, and upon the whole 
mountain side was no living thing. The 
sun rose and still nothing appeared; 
an hour passed and yet nothing came. 
Leaving our place of concealment we 
walked over the glacier, but found no 
traces in the snow except those of the 
night before. We climbed a ridge to get 
extended views; there was the same 
solitude. Finally the father, by his good 
judgment and gymnastic ability, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the sleeping place of 
the chamois, but found nothing to tell of 
the direction she had taken. The only 
satisfactory explanation was this, that in 
her love for her young this mother had 
taken a mode of departure which should 
leave no trace. The father exclaimed : 
“There is a charm over the life of the 
animal ; let us go hence.” 

There came to me a great sense of 
relief when our backs were turned upon 
the place, and I doubt not that my com- 
panions felt the same. The danger we 
had threatened to that poor mother 
caused me much remorse. 

The father, our man of experience, 
reasoned thus: Followed and surprised on 
the Grand Muveran, the chamois have 
sought more secluded retreats and proba- 
bly have not retaken the route whence 
they first came, but more sure that their 
course has been by a low ridge extending 
_ south from the Muveran, and possibly not 
stopping short of the Dent de Monele. 
Between the two places mentioned were 
many peaks, and we had time enough to 
visit at least the first of them, the little 
Muveran and the Dent aux Favres. 

The word was given: En route and 
march quickly. 

The little Muveran was a sort of bizarre 
horn, pointed and twisted, which, although 
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less high than the surrounding peaks, 
carried an air of defiance to the sky 
rather than a look of aspiration to reach 
it. The chamois liked it well and were 
often there in great numbers. The father 
assured me that he had counted more 
than thirty at one time, but to-day, after 
an hour's search, it was found deserted. 
Then to the Dent aux Favres, which was 
no better inhabited. 

Wearied with so much _ unsuccessful 
searching, tired with so much ascending 
and descending, some of which was very 
trying in its nature, we gathered our pro- 
visions for a final meal, and while eating 
discussed a way for returning home. lf 
by the valley of Nant, then we should 
pass some grass slopes to which the 
chamois descend for their evening meal. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour we 
chose for our course a very direct path, 
although the most difficult. It was a way 
of steps by which we could descend more 
than twelve hundred feet. There was no 
danger, as the steps were solid, but we 
must dare to look far out into space as we 
progressed at a very sharp angle down- 
ward. 

Descending thus in single file the roll- 
ing of stones was heard in the direction 
of a neighboring ridge. All looked for 
a while without success ; finally the father 
with his glass counted seventeen chamois 
at play in the midst of great fallen rocks. 
The way to reach that place was well 
known to him, and he decided on an 


‘attempt to approach them alone. 


Giving to our care all of his trappings, 
except his rifle, he left us. But a short 
time was needed to arrive at the first 
stones ; his feet seemed to feel the ground 
before the pressure of the body came up- 
on it. Hidden behind a block he waited 
a favorable time, then sinking near to the 
ground he worked his way to another shel- 
ter; thus with varying movements, here 
and there, he progressed toward the 
game. At times he moved forward when 
extended at full length on the ground. In 
the whole three-quarters of an hour not 
a stone rolled from under him; no noise 
betrayed his presence. The chamois be- 
lieved themselves in security, and contin- 
ued to play ; but the hour was near for re- 
tiring to their resting places. The father 
did his best to advance rapidly, and was 
soon at a point indicated to us as a place 
sufficiently close to the chamois, but they 
had been gradually withdrawing and were 
several hundred feet from there. He con- 
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tinued to move farther on. We watched 
his progress with an attention constantly 
heightening in intensity. The critical mo- 
ment arrived; one chamois gained the 
entrance to a passage and passed from our 
sight; a second, a third, followed. The 
father had disappeared, but at this instant 
came the report of his rifle. We saw the 
troop speed toward the passage and they 
were gone, leaving, however, one of their 
number on the rocks. 

The sun was setting. The dark moun- 
tains across the valley projected their 
forms in shadows upon the base of ours; 
it was necessary to continue our down- 
ward course. 

Leaving the father to follow with his 
prize, we descended rapidly, when sud- 
denly, far below us, two chamois crossed 
our path at lightning speed. They soon 
turned at a right angle to their course and 
ascended a slope parallel to our descent, 
thus gaining a high cornice where I had 
not supposed that there was a practicable 
route for them. ‘They were superb ; I had 
never before seen such speed or more au- 
dacious movements. The leader, a large 
animal with long legs, took seemingly 
impossible bounds, and had a movement 
like that of an acrobat in mid air. The 
other, with nimble feet, kept close in his 
tracks. At the instant of their passing in- 
to the sunlight theson exclaimed, “‘ There 
is your sultan!” 

It was a marvelous sight—the flight of 
those gazelles against the flame-lit flanks 
of the precipice. 
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We watched them as they sped away, a 
little above the line of the shadows, and 
their forms, gilded by the sun’s rays, now 
stood clearly out from and then mingled 
with the purple of the rocks. Their move- 
ments on that narrow shelf seemed like 
a glowing and a suddenly passing vision. 

The father rejoined us with a nearly 
full-grown male chamois across his back. 
Its coat was dark brown and dun colored. 
There were those large gazelle-iike eyes 
and the black gracefully set and rapidly- 
curving horns, with their needle-like 
points for use in combats with his rivals or 
in conflict with the vultures of the Alps. 
Our hands could now touch all these, and 
the successful hunter could feel that he 
had won this prize by the exercise of his 
highest skill. The chalets of the herds- 
men in the valley of Nant were soon 
reached ; there upon the grass we drank a 
refreshing glass of milk, and without 
more delay took the route down the val- 
ley by the side of the torrent. 

Here and there the stream disappeared 
under rich foliage, or rushed downward 
between enormous rocks covered with 
rhododendrons ; then it flowed amid ver- 
dure odorant with flowers. 

To me this valley recalled many pleas- 
ant memories ; it had a power to dissipate 
all depressing thoughts. We two unsuc- 
cessful hunters, full of life’s youthful 
hopes, were soon in the best of moods, 
trusting that in the near future would 
come opportunities in which to show our 
fitness for some vocation 1n life. 

















THE FIRST WILD GOOSE. 


BY JOHN L. ANDERSON. 


,EAVEN be thanked,” 
. said I, “there goes 
* the last cargo boat! 
No more teas this 
. season! Now we 
shall have some 
fun!” I had had a 

: very busy time of it, 
tasting, buying, weighing and packing, 
and was heartily glad to see the last 
chest carried down the jetty. 

As I gave vent to my satisfaction, 
along came my two good friends, Will 
Mason and George Clews—the first a 
tall, kindly Scot, the other a portly and 
handsome Englishman, whom we called, 
on account of his dignified bearing, 
Georgius Rex. 

“Now, Josephus (for that was my 
*chum’s’ name—usually, however, con- 
tracted into ‘ Joe’), we shall go and shoot 
the merry goose, and old Mason here 
will go with us, and we shall have a high 
old time. I say, Mason, old man, I’ll bet 
you two to one in hundreds you don’t 
bring down the first goose.” 

“No you don’t! You know you won 
the cup last year, and the betting is at 
least five to one.”’ 

“Well,” said Clews, “let us make a 
small bet of $50 to $20, and, if Josephus 
is willing, we will start off to-morrow for 
a couple of days and see if, among us, we 
can’t bring down the first goose of the 
season.” 

I had been buying a great deal of tea 
that year, and was delighted at the idea 
of escaping for a short time from the tea 
room, with all its accompaniments of 
garlicky teamen, noisy coolies and lazy 
godown men. I usually made a trip to 
Europe or America in the interval be- 
tween the seasons, but this year I deter- 
mined to remain through the winter in 
China. 

It was for many years the custom in 
Amoy for some liberal member of the 





community to give a silver cup to the 
lucky man who brought down the first 
goose, so there was much honor to be 
gained by bringing down that unfortunate 
feathered visitor. 

The shooting ground was a great la- 
goon, or rather the embouchure of two or 


three rivers emptying themselves into the 
sea some twelve miles above Amoy. At 
high tide it looked like a great lake, for 
nothing but water was to be seen, but at 
low tide the water had disappeared and 
two large islands had taken its place, 
which were called respectively “upper 
goose island” and “lower goose island.” 

Often had we come up in native boats 
and, anchoring securely, as we thought, in 
the stream, had wakened in the night 
hard aground, our ears fairly deafened by 
the calling of the geese and curlew which 
had come to feed all around us. At early 
daybreak the birds would take to the 
wing, and this was the most favorable 
chance to get at the wary goose. One 
shot in that great lagoon would be heard 
by every bird upon it, and the sportsman 
whose luck it was to be the second to fire 
often saw the birds rise twenty yards out 
of range, and his chances of big game 
entirely spoiled for the day. 

But we are anticipating. 

I was deputed to supply the “grub” for 
the occasion, with the exception of a “co- 
chon de lait,” or, to put it in square Eng- 
lish, a nice, succulent, tender and seduc- 
tive little sucking pig, which Clews had 
got from the captain of one of the vessels 
in port, for, Englishman-like, he had a 
tender spot in his heart (or stomach) for 
the youthful porkling. 

Our Scotch friend brought two bottles 
of Glenlivat, several shotguns, a strong 
accent and a fund of genuine good humor 
with him that went a long way to make 
our little party a success. 

So that evening, as we were all lying off 
on the veranda after dinner, smoking in 
peace and contentment our Manilla che- 
roots, I called out “ Boy!” 

“Sah,” responded the “boy” from the 
regions below and presently making his 
appearance he demanded : 

“Sah! you callum my?” 

“Yes, I called you. To-morrow after- 
noon wantchee go shoot that bird. You 
see boat belong number one clean, put 
plenty sampin* on board, and plenty wine, 
brandy, water, chow chowf, cigar, every- 
thing! You sabey?” 





* The nearest Celestial approach to champagne, 
+ Eatables. 
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“ All light, sah! How muchee man 
go?” 

“Three piecee. And, besides, you 
catchee three piecee sampan,* one sam- 
pan two men, and see have got plenty 
wood, liceet and water. Tell them to go 
that Hai Mung, makee wait ; wantchee 
charter two day, one day one thousand 
cash one sampan. And, boy, you sabee 
Mr. Clews likee that good chow chow, he 
have got one small piecee pig, makee 
cook number one, he too muchee likee.” 

These preliminaries all arranged we 
one by one disappear to our bedrooms. 

The next day after tiffin (luncheon) we 
go on board the Hawk, a small two- 
masted schooner, which had been seized 
for smuggling, and which is used nomi- 
nally as a customs cruiser, but in reality 
is the picnic boat of Mr. Clews and his 
friends. 

She had a very roomy cabin, with lock- 
ers running along both sides, on which 
four comfortable beds could be made up. 

The provisions, wines, cigars, etc., be-. 
ing all on board, we tell the “ Tai Kong,” 
or head boatman, to get up the anchor, 
and at the same time the mainsail and jib 
are hoisted, and away we go with a stiff 
breeze on our starboard beam. There is 
a pretty heavy sea running, but beyond a 
little spray now and then we ship no 
water, and as nightfall approaches we 
near our anchorage between upper and 
lower goose island. In the twilight are 
just discernible the stone walls of Hai 
Tien.{ The people are hurrying in at the 
river gates, as the hour of closing is near 
at hand—once closed it requires a good 
deal of bribery to get admission, but what 
will not open to a silver key in China ? 

“Boy ! catchee dinner so soon makee 
anchor !” 

By this time our three sampans have 
come alongside, or are towing astern, 
their boatmen coming on board the Hawk 
to join their friends and partake of their 
rice on the “ forecastle,” as we must call 
it for want of a better name. We now 
present quite a busy appearance. The 
Chinese captain and crew of six, with 
their cook and six sampan men, bring the 
number to thirteen. Then there are three 
of us, with two boys and our cook, giv- 
ing a total of nineteen, all crowded on 





* Sampan—native boat. 

+ Rice. 

+ Where in days long gone by the Portuguese galleons used 
to lie at anchor, and from whence the first tea was shipped 
from China to Europe, taking from it its name Thé—the 
name through all the rest of China being ‘* cha.’ 


’ 
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the small deck, smoking, cooking, talking 
or laughing. 

At last the welcome sound, “ Kee chai 
ah!” (bring in the dinner) comes from 
the lips of the boy, the candles are lighted 
below and we are soon deep in a discus- 
sion as to how much piggy a man can 
stow away without serious injury to his. 
digestion. 

Story follows story till te begin to 
feel drowsy; so, as we must all be awake 
at 4 A. M., we slowly disrobe, the last man 
has orders to “douse the glim,” and ina 
minute or two even Clews’ snoring cannot 
keep us awake. 

Sharp at 4 next morning the boy 
glides down into the cabin and turns us 
all out. Tea is already made, a hasty 
wash follows and we are ready. Into each 
boat are handed a couple of guns, a box 
of cartridges, a field glass, some bottles 
of beer and a biscuit or two, and we start 
off, everyone in a different direction, to 
meet about 1o o’clock for breakfast, by 
which time it will be nearly high tide. All 
round us we hear the geese and those 
noisy wretches the curlews, who seem to 
act as additional sentries to their larger 
friends. 

My sampan was pushed (for the Chinese 
push their oars, they do not pull them) 
along, with an uneven, jerky stroke which 
makes shooting a very difficult business, 
as, just as you have got your aim, the 
least touch of one of the oars may cause 
the boat to wobble, and whiz—away goes 
your bird, to the great disgust not only of 
the boatmen, who take an intense interest 
in the proceedings, but of the unfortunate 
Nimrod himself. 

My bag this morning is a poor one, as I 
keep back my fire for geese alone, and I 
do not see a feather till bang! bang! 
go two shots at the other side of the 
lagoon to windward, and now all the wild 
fowl are alive and calling. Up in the air 
rises a long string of geese, perhaps a 
thousand strong, and away they rush pip- 
ing. There is no use waiting any longer, 
so I take what fate offers. I bring down 
a couple of curlews with a right and left 
barrel, and later on a fine big mallard 
duck, sailing right over the sampan, falls 
a victim to his boldness. It is now day- 
light and the sun, hot even in winter, is 
rising. As we pull along the edge of the 
island we see that the ground, or rather 
the mud, is literally covered with the foot- 
marks of the birds which we heard during 
the night, and the flocks of duck, teal, 
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geese and plover flying overhead show 
us how numerous were the birds if we 
could only have got near them. The men 
are now tired rowing, for it is 9 o’clock, 
besides we are all getting very hungry, so 
I order the mat sail to be hauled up and 
start back to the Hawk for breakfast. 
The guns are ready for a stray shot, and 
the sharp eyes of the boatmen scan the 
water in the hope of coming quietly on 
any sleeping teal that may be met with. 
I take out a novel, light a cigar and we 
dance merrily back to our cosy schooner. 

I am first home, and I conclude the 
others, who are ardent sportsmen, have 
had better luck, so to pass the time I 
jump overboard and have a good swim. 
My diving and other feats in the water 
delight the crew, for the Celestials are not 
great swimmers. When they do swim 
they paddle like a dog, one leg or arm at 
a time, which gives them a very comical 
appearance. 

At last the blue glengarry of our friend 
Mason is seen approaching from one di- 
rection and the portly form of Clews from 
another. 

“ Eh, mon, I missed such a fine shot at 
them,’’ shouts Mason, as he comes along- 
side. ‘I had a good chance at them and 
I ought to have got two, at least, but I’ve 
got one anyhow. I got a third shot at a 
lot overhead, and I heard the shot spatter 
on their feathers, but they were too far 
off, so I didn't bring one down.” 

Just then up comes Clews. ‘ Hallo, old 
fellow, what luck ?” we shout. 

He holds up a whole lot of birds, teal, 
mallard, plover, curlew, a diver, and a 
whole lot of “snippets,” or sandpiper, 
but no goose. 

“Well done, old man!” 
cheerily ; 
goose ?” 

*“Couldn’t get near them ; that first shot 
of yours made them so wild I couldn't get 
a shot.” 

* And how did you bag yours?” asked 
old Clews as he saw Mason’s trophy, and 
who was somewhat mortified at not him- 
self winning the cup. 

“Well, I got out of the boat and crawled 
along the edge of one of the creeks, and 
just over the top of some rushes I saw 
this fellow’s head, and I let drive just as 
he noticed me and rose. Before I could 


says Mason, 
“but why didn’t you get a 


wink they were all off, and though I fired 
right into the flock they were already too 
far away for my shot to kill, though I’m 
sure some of them were struck ; but unless 
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you hit one of them under or on the wing 
or head they will carry off an ugly lot of 
shot for a mile or two before they drop, 
and they don’t always do that. But, I 
say, I’m starving! Boy, get us some 
breakfast.” 

And such a breakfast! Ham, eggs, 
freshly-caught fish, sucking pig, Oxford 
sausages, sandpiper, the latter dressed 
with a “hunter’s sauce,” which, as well 
as I can recollect, is made as follows, 
and which is one of the finest adjuncts 
to a rough and tumble meal that can 
be thought of : 

“ Port wine, two wineglasses ; ketchup, 
one wineglass ; Worcestershire sauce, one 
wineglass ; salt, pepper and mustard, each 
one heaped teaspoonful, a lump of butter 
the size of a walnut ; stir all together and 
heat till nearly boiling ; a little red pep- 
per or two drops of Tabasco sauce will 
render it hotter for those who like it.” 
This added to the natural gravy of birds 
or fish, freshly killed and cooked, makes 
a dish that Epicurus himself could not 
improve on, and which, steaming hot as 
we had it from the galley fire, would have 
made the face of Brillat Savarin himself 
green with envy. 

Breakfast over we light our pipes, after 
which we take an hour’s snooze preparatory 
to going for a good walk on shore. We then 
each take a gun and a few cartridges, in 
the hope of picking up a snipe or two in 
the rice fields, and getting into our sam- 
pans are quickly deposited on terra firma. 

As soon as we land we are followed by 
an open-mouthed crowd of boys and cool- 
ies, many of whom have never before set 
eyes on a “foreign devil,” and it is great 
fun to hear their remarks about us. Our 
ornaments, especially such as rings, watch 
chains, &c., excite great comment, one 
party stoutly asserting that they are “kim,” 
or gold (although he does not himself seem 
quite sure of it), the other asserting as 
stoutly that they are only “ tung,” or brass. 

My red ‘moustache seems to afford them 
also much food for discussion, and when 
we reach the first village the women join 
in, only a little more politely, for they ex- 
press themselves as much pleased with 
our general good looks, and evidently 
think red hair not so bad after all, as I 
hear with delight the words, “Sui! sui!” 
(Beautiful ' beautiful!) as I pass. Near 
the end of the village we find an old lady 
lamenting bitterly, for a huge hawk or 
kite is hovering overhead, and has already 
stolen a lot of madam’s chickens. We 
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enter her very dirty abode, and promise 
the old lady that if her very unwelcome 
visitor comes near enough for a shot we 
shall do what we can to relieve her of his 
unpleasant society. The chickens are re- 
leased as a bait, and soon attract the at- 
tention of the great bird sailing about 
overhead. He is, however, a very wary 
customer, and it is some time before he 
yields to the temptation to have a little 
more chicken for his dinner. 

Mason, who is carrying a long, single- 
barrel, ten-bore shotgun, at last gets his 
chance, and down comes the robber, his 
right wing smashed, and, though wound- 
ed, he is by no means a despicable ene- 
my. He runs infuriated at the bare legs 
of the nearest coolie, but a second shot 
settles him. Then we proceed on our way. 

Shortly after this Clews got a snap shot 
at a jack snipe and as the bird fell we 
heard a frightful yell from the other side 
of a clump of bamboo, from which rushed 
a boy screaming that he was shot. As a 
“row” in the country is always danger- 
ous, for the natives are very easily in- 
flamed against foreigners, we were mak- 
ing up our minds to have to pay a good 
many strings of cash to hush matters up, 
thinking the boy had really been severely 
peppered An examination of the young 
rascal, however, only disclosed one little 
blue mark, so Mason at once drew his 
great jack knife and stepped up to the 
boy and said : 

** Noo, lad, jist stan’ still, an’ I'll cut it 
oot.”’ 

The boy, naturally, did not understand 
a word of Scotch, but evidently thought 
he was going to be cut to pieces, so with 
a yell of terror he tore himself away from 
Mason’s grasp and rushed off as if Old 
Scratch himself was after him. This was 
too much for the gravity even of the 
Chinese spectators, and we all burst out 
into a roar of laughter. Thus ended pleas- 
antly an episode which, but for Mason’s 
presence of mind, might have had very 
disagreeable or very expensive conse- 
quences. 

Clews then told us one of his experi- 
ences as we strolled back to our sam- 
pans. We will let him speak for himself : 

*“One day. when I was riding through 
the China town, a small boy ran under 
the horse’s feet and got a severe kick. I 
dismounted at once to look after the lad, 
while the animal quietly walked himself 
home. ‘The boy was a good deal hurt, 
but yelled as if he were being killed. A 
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dense crowd soon collected, and was only 
at last pacified by my coolie, who was 
running alongside of my horse, promising 
on behalf of his master to pay a hand- 
some indemnity. This, after a lot of bul- 
lying and threats, was put at fifty dol- 
lars, a great deal more than the boy 
himself could have been bought for, 
clothes and all. It was also agreed that 
I was to pay the doctor’s bill) I gave 
a document on the spot, written on a 
dirty scrap of paper, and was allowed to 
go home. A few days after the boy’s 
father came to my office with a long doc- 
tor’s bill, saying the boy was better. He 
then presented his claim, which amounted 
in all to nearly a hundred dollars. I would 
willingly enough have paid this, but I 
knew that if the old rascal got such a 
haul out of me no one would be safe 
riding through the narrow streets, as half 
the imps in the town would be getting 
run over to gain sucha prize, and our trips 
round the country would in consequence 
be put an end to. So I said to the old 
man that his bill was all right, but that I 
must make mine out for damage to my 
horse, for a broken bridle and a smashed 
saddle and for the great loss of time 
I had sustained in having to walk home, 
etc. The old fellow seemed to think 
this a matter of course, and when my 
boy had written up my bill there was a 
balance of nine dollars due the old man. 
He bowed, accepted the nine coins and 
smilingly bade me adieu, evidently quite 
pleased at having made so much out of 
the ‘ang tan mung,’ or red-haired man, as 
they call us in Amoy. You may be sure 
we took care to give the small boys no 
more chances, and the whole affair was 
soon forgotten.” 

By this time’ we had reached the river 
again, and getting into our sampans pulled 
on board. The boatmen had laid in a 
splendid lot of gleaming fresh fish, and as 
dinner was getting under way we saw 
our guns well washed out with boiling 
water and carefully packed in their cases. 

After a glorious meal we came on deck, 
lighted our cheroots, and the anchor being 
tripped we set sail and were soon home- 
ward bound. The lee boards were turned 
up at the side of the bunks, to prevent 
our tumbling out of bed as we tacked, and 
we were soon wrapped in the embraces of 
sweet and dreamless sleep. 

And when we woke in the morning we 
were lying safely anchored in front of 
my tea hong. 














OUTING’S HOROSCOPE FOR VOL. XV. 


THOSE who have been fortunate enough to 


gather in each number as it left the press 
have now on their shelves a pretty good li- 
brary of sport, travel and recreation, and a 
most complete and reliable record of sporting 
events. We are quite sure that with each suc- 
cessive number this last volume has proven a 
more welcome visitor to the hearthstone of our 
friends, and, while OUTING is not very much 
given to promises, we do make bold to say that 
with the opening of the fifteenth volume a still 
better magazine will issue from our press. 

Ve have closely watched the sporting pulse 
of our readers, and if we have touched a sym- 
pathetic chord in their hearts heretofore, we 
feel confident that our efforts will meet with 
wider favor and more universal support in the 
volume beginning with the October issue. 

If we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon the public appreciation of our efforts to 
present the best ideas and the choicest literature 
on American Sports and Pastimes, we have 
reason to be specially grateful for the cordial 
and hearty reception accorded to OUTING at the 
hands of English sportsmen. We find that these 
hardy apostles of all that is invigorating and 
noble in the field of outdoor exercise are as en- 
thusiastic on the subject of the glorious oppor- 
tunities offered by this grand continent for all 
kinds of hunting, shooting and fishing as we 
on this side of the Atlantic are to learn of that 
which engrosses their time and attention. 
Our editor, therefore, has paid another ex- 
tended visit to England, and with the assistance 
and co-operation of our English editor, whose 
nom de plume of ‘‘ Borderer’’ has gained for 
him a reputation second to none of the sporting 
writers of the day, has collected a rich harvest 
of the choicest sporting material. 

In the first place, we will commence in the 
October issue a dramatic sporting novel from 
the pen of Captain Hawley Smart, who, as the 
author of ‘‘From Post to Finish,’’ ‘‘An Out- 
sider,’’ and other like books, has made himself 
Jacile princeps among present novelists. This 
story Captain Smart considers one of his best 
and happiest efforts, and we are confident that 
OvTING’s circle of readers will be largely in- 
creased by this new attraction. 

‘*Plantagenet”’ will garnish our pages as the 
author of a series of foxhunting sketches, de- 
scribing the pursuit of this popular English 
winter sport, in all its exciting variety and inci- 
dent. Messrs, J. & G. Temple and A. C. 





Corbould will illustrate these articles and the 
set will be a treasure for the lover of the horse. 


THE MEET OF THE QUEEN’S BUCKHOUNDs and 
all the picturesque details of following the royal 
stag will be a theme confided to the pen of ‘‘ Bor- 
derer.”’ 

The leading authorities on the enthusiastic 
sport of GROUSE, PARTRIDGE and PHEASANT shoot- 
ing have contributed valuable papers on this fas- 
cinating topic. These papers will be also fully 
and appropriately illustrated by leading English 
artists, among whom we have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing Mr. Whymper. 


LIFE AT THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES of OXFORD 
and CAMBRIDGE will be described in a series of 
papers purporting to be letters from an ‘‘ Under- 
grad’’ at one university to a friend at the other. 
In light and pleasant vein they will portray the 
chief amusements of English college life. They 
will enter into the subject of rowing, football, 
cricket and athletics as they are fostered and 
developed there to-day. These articles will be 
especially attractive to college students in Amer- 
ica, and will allow the general public a grand 
opportunity for careful comparison. 

Lady Arnold, the much-mourned wife of the 
great Sir Edwin, prepared a most charming 
account of yachting cruise among the Channel 
Islands, and the papers, embellished by the 
excellent marine sketches of several noted Eng- 
lish artists, will form one of the most attractive 
features of the next six months. 

The English kennel and matters canine 
will be treated by Hugh Dalziel and G. F. Moore 
will grace the pages of OUTING with his inimi- 
table dog pictures. 

Our old friend and quondam contributor, 
Joseph Pennell, will again appear in our pages, 
and our cycling friends will hear from his pen 
of the doings of the American tourists who this 
year invaded Britain and the Continent. 

Besides these, which we may with pride allude 
to as among the chief features that will appear 
in Volume XV., we have minor articles on tiger 
and elephant shooting in India, and also papers 
on the wonderful sport after big game that can 
be had in South Africa. 

While our chief editor has been abroad ran- 
sacking the best of the English sporting litera- 
ture, the home office has not been idle or forget- 
ful of American interests. 

First of all, CoLLEGE INTERESTS have received 
their full share of attention. We now have 


ready exhaustive papers on athletics at Cor- 
nell, Williams and the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, while articles on Amherst and Princeton 
are in preparation, 

The grand strides made in college rowing will 
be the subject of a thoroughly authoritative paper 
by Messrs. Hurd and Stevenson, of Yale and 
the famous Yale stroke and the wonderful pro- 
gress made by CORNELL and the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA will be exhaustively considered. 


The series of articles that gave so much satis- 
faction in athletic circles last fall will be con- 
tinued in this volume. The newly-organized 
and already famous ORANGE ATHLETIC CLUB 
will be treated by Newell B. Woodworth, while 
articles are in course of preparation on the new 
Boston and CoLuMBIA ATHLETIC CLuB, of Wash- 
ington. Both the above series of articles will 
be handsomely illustrated from photographs 
and the series when completed will form a 
most thorough record of modern athletism. 
Fishing as a pastime, for which America offers 
greater and more varied facilities than any 
other country, will be well represented in Vol- 
ume XV. E. Hough will write of Bass FIsHInG 
in WESTERN WATERS and articles will appearon 
trout, muscalonge and the mighty tarpon. 
Deep sea and coast fishing will be taken care of 
by Mr. J. Z. Rogers and will embrace LossTErRs 
AND LopssTER Pots, HALIBUTTING AND HERRING 
FISHING ON THE MAINE CoAsT, MACKEREL, SHAD 
AND BLUE FISHING. . 

On the subject of Bic GAME HunTING we have 
papers on Moose Hunting, Antelope Shooting, 
Sport on the Hunting Grounds of Wyoming, 
Rocky Mountain and Alaskan Shooting, Shoot- 
ing in Virginia, Sport Along the Atlantic Coast, 
and Fishing, Hunting and Alligator Shooting in 
Florida. Most of these articles are illustrated 
by such artists as Sandham, Rhees, Burns, 
Lungren, Musgrave and others equally gifted 
and in the front rank of American illustrators. 

CANADIAN SPORTS AND RECREATIONS will hold 
a representative place in the literature of the 
next volume. We shall have the RowinGc CLuss 
oF CANADA, THE TORONTO GRANITE CLuB, Cana- 
dian Backwoods Life, and Canadian Fishing 
and Canoeing stories. 

Mr. Alfred Balch, whose papers on Camp Ovurt- 
FITS AND EQUIPMENTS made such a hit in the 
summer numbers, has prepared a couple of very 
interesting papers entitled ‘‘ WRINKLES IN CAMP 
LIFE AND LorE,’’ and the same writer will also 
treat the subject of SUMMER CAMPs FOR Boys, a 
topic that is engaging considerable attention 
just now. 


W. I. Lincoln Adams will treat the inter- 
esting subject of INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 
and his paper will be embellished with the finest 
specimens of this art ever presented to the pub- 
lic. The paper will be the notable feature of 
the Christmas number. 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL will be most handsomely 
represented in the November number, as also 
the subject of the Schlager duelling at the Ger- 
man Universities. 

The fall bird shooting will be fully discussed 
and we shall publish articles on duck, plover 
and prairie chicken shooting. AMERICAN KEN- 
NEL matters will be carefully treated in a series, 
among which those on setters and pointers will 
prove of special interest. Altogether Volume 
XV. shall prove a marked improvement on 
the aiready excellent series thus far completed, 
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and we bespeak for OuTING the enthusiastic 
support of every lover of field and forest, stream 


and sea. 
% % 
* 


AMERICAN COLLEGE ROWING. 


AT no time in the history of college rowing 
has such an interest been displayed in the sport 
as the past spring. For weeks, nay months, the 
daily press contained column upon column of 
interesting details concerning the various crews, 
and the appetite of the sporting public was 
whetted to such a degree that the culmination 
of it all the last week in June saw acrowd and 
an enthusiasm at the course near New London 
which have probably never been equaled. The 
river all through that month presented, indeed, a 
pretty sight. There were quartered on the 
banks of the Thames nine crews, each one eager 
and fairly confident that victory would attend its 
efforts. The five races which were scheduled to 
be rowed were interesting from the fact that 
different styles and methods of training were 
pitted against one another, the training in some 
cases having been somewhat brief and hasty, 
while in others every aid which careful thought 
and thorough attention to scientific principles 
could furnish had been provided. Next to the 
great contest between those old-time rivals for 
aquatic supremacy, Yale and Harvard, the 
three-cornered race between Cornell, Columbia 
and the University of Pennsylvania was perhaps 
the most interesting. Cornell had gone to New 
London to show to Eastern college men that she 
could row even if she was somewhat removed 
from frequent competition with the larger col- 
leges. Last year her four-oared crew did some 
remarkable work on the Schuylkill. Encouraged 
by this, and having excellent material to work 
with, Cornell men conceived the idea of putting 
an eight upon the water, and at once began 
negotiations with Yale and Harvard, but were 
unable to arrange fora race. Inthe meantime 
the crew, under the eye of Charles Courtney, 
were undergoing a severe course of training, . 
and when they appeared on the Thames to 
row against Columbia and Pennsylvania they 
showed that faithful work had done wonders 
for them. The surprise of the race was the total 
collapse of the Columbia crew, which seems 
to: point to carelessness in preparation. The 
anxiety which they felt on account of the Har- 
vard-Columbia freshmen contest just before 
their race was called is not sufficient excuse to 
offer. Several weeks previous, in a race with 
the Atalantas on the Passaic, the crew betrayed 
that same lack of staying power. It may be 
that city life and the difficulty of indulging in 
conscientious training is a heavy handicap, but 
previous crews have shown that endurance 
was theirs, even if speed was not forthcoming. 
City crews will probably never be quite as ro- 
bust and hardy as those from country colleges. 
Still it is not difficult to make a good selection 
when such large numbers of students attend as 
is the case with Columbia. If the fault is to be 
found in lax management and errors of train- 
ing, let an investigation be had and a remedy 
suggested which will change things so that the 
crew of '90 may fittingly represent the boating 
interests of the blue and white. Notwithstand- 
ing all this the races were spirited and exciting. 

J. C. GERNDT. 











EDITOR'S OPEN WINDOW. 


FISH AND GAME PROTECTION. 


To the great delight of all true sportsmen 
there is a general awakening of interest in the 
question of the proper protection of game and 
fish in the different parts of the country. To be 
sure many sections of this land of ours are still 
wild enough and furnish sufficient shelter to 
allow of almost indiscriminate hunting for years 
to come. But those places nearer home, the 
Adirondacks, the Maine woods, the Allegheny 
Mountains and numerous waters in various 
States need our attention, if we would guard 
our own pleasures. 

It has been urged, and with some reason, that 
the National Government should pass laws pro- 
tecting fish and game. But how much more 
difficult would it be to enforce national laws 
when State laws are inoperative in so many 
instances and are openly defied at times. The 
best way to remedy the evil is to educate sports- 
men to a due appreciation of the danger they 
run by the senseless folly of ruining their 
favorite pastimes entirely. It should be the 
constant endeavor of the various sporting asso- 
ciations to do missionary work among the way- 
back sportsmen, and to eliminate from their 
character the crust of selfishness which has been 
the growth of years. In very many cases these 
sportsmen are hardly to be blamed for the 
wholesale destruction of game and fish. They 
know no better and have been brought up to be- 
lieve that the denizens of the forest are their 
legitimate prey, furnishing them with food when 
the supply in the larder hasrun low. It is their 
improvident nature which incapacitates them 
from seeing that the course they are pursuing 
will ultimately deprive them of even this very 
uncertain means of getting a livelihood. 

However, the warfare which has been waged 
against this sort of thing for the last six years is 
already bearing fruit. Fishermen last spring 
réported excellent sport in the brooks and 
streams of New England, finding, at times, 
large game fish where none had been found for 
years. The protection which State laws afforded 
to large game has also had some effect, for, if re- 
ports are to be believed, there is more game in 
New Hampshire and Maine awaiting the end of 
the close season and the crack of the rifle than 
has been seen for years. 

Judicious stocking of suitable waters with fish, 
the protection of game from indiscriminate 
slaughter, and the education of sportsmen to the 
value of moderation when out for ‘‘ blood,’’ will, 
ere long make it possible to enjoy a fair day’s 
sport by shady brooks and in leafy forests and 
have something to show at sunset. In every 
case offenders against the law should be severely 
punished. That, perhaps, more than anything 
else, would create a wholesome fear among a 
certain class of sportsmen, and teach them that 
restraint is better than a gratification of their de- 
sires, which would surely mean conviction and 
just punishment. 

A word regarding game preserves. Much has 
been written on this topic and every year brings 
the question nearer home to us. With the in- 
crease in the number of sportsmen and diminu- 
tion in game to shoot and fish to catch, it would 
hardly seem fair that a few individuals, by 
reason of greater wealth and leisure time, should 
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band themselves together and buy or lease the 
right to exclusive sporting privileges over cer- 
tain waters and hunting grounds. Inthis way 
the innocent pleasure of thousands is spoiled. 
To suggest a remedy is difficult, however. Ifa 
man has the means he ought to have the liberty 
of securing such pleasures as he desires, pro- 
vided they do not offend or harm the public at 
large. Perhaps an equable solution of the diffi- 
culty will suggest itself in the course of time 
when the question has been more thoroughly 
ventilated on both sides, pa owe 


* % 
* 
YACHTING, 


PERHAPS it is because talk is cheap that the 
Royal Yacht Squadron have wasted so much of 
it in accomplishing nothing, for they have not 
only put themselves on record as a non-sporting 
organization, but by their dilatory actions they 
have prevented the live yacht clubs of England 
from challenging for the America’s Cup, at least 
for this season. 

Lord Dunraven has seemed willing enough all 
along to bring his boat over to sail for the cup, 
but the Royal Yacht Squadron handicapped him, 
so that now it is doubtful whether the Valkyrie 
will come over at all, even to sail for the Paine 
Cup, for which event she is entered. So much 
for the dead international race. Now for the live 
home events. The races have been full of sur- 
prises, and so has the weather in which they 
have been sailed. We have had races in scup- 
per breezes, races in light breezes, and one race 
in half a gale, when the 7itania proved herself 
such an able sea boat that everyone who saw 
her sailing were willing to bet their last dollar 
that she would be more than a match for the 
Valkyrie under the same conditions. If the 
races between the Xatrina and 7itania had been 
trial races to determine which was the faster 
boat to defend the America’s Cup, they could 
not have been more faithfully contested, and 
yet when it came to the last one, the Katrina 
knocked out the foundation of all the arguments 
against the Cary Smith model by defeating the 
Titania and winning a grand race, leaving us 
yet in doubt about which is the best all around 
boat. 

The Burgess models have not held their own 
in the 40-foot contests as well as was hoped for 
by their owners. 

Victory seemed to be assured for the Scotch 
cutter Minerva after her first race, and it was 
not so much a question of whether she would 
win as it was of how much she would win by, 
and right after her came Gardner’s new “30,” 
Kathleen, and his new ‘‘40,’’ iris, both of 
which have defeated some of the newest Burgess 
boats. 

With these performances in mind as the first 
part of the season’s programme, they will serve 
as a guide to the latter and probably the most 
interesting part, for there is no knowing what 
the New York Yacht Club’s cruise will bring 
forth in the way of new records of speed. The 
fall races of the Larchmont and other clubs will 
bring the forties and thirties together again, 
when some fine sport may be expected. 

James C. SUMMERS. 





THE NEW WESTCHESTER TRACK. 


IN view of the complaints that have been rife 
this season in regard to the management at 
Jerome Park, it was with additional pleasure that 
every lover of the noble sport of racing heard 
good reports of the new track. ‘‘The finest 
track in the world”’ is the title that its admirers 
claim for it, and indeed it appears likely that 
this will be no empty boast. If unlimited 
expenditure of money, allied with unfailing 
energy and highly-skilled labor, can effect this 
end it may be considered already gained, and 
even now, before the finishing touches and high 
polish are put on, it is easy to see what a grand 
arena is afforded for the American race horse. 
‘“‘The Tramp”’ recently paid the course a visit, 
and, owing to the courtesy of Mr. W. P. Ward, 
the superintendent who has charge of the track, 
was enabled to investigate matters thoroughly. 

The grand stand is a noble range of building, 
of which the dimensions will be best compre- 
hended from the fact that it will accommodate 
some 15,000 persons. As you approach from 
the Van Nest Station it rises imposingly on the 
summit of the hill, its long line broken by the 
central structure and the twin towers which 
flank the ends. The approach is on the same 
princely lines. The railway tracks—six in num- 
ber—are carried under a handsome iron bridge 
to within about too yards of the stand. From the 
cars an inclined plane leads to the ‘‘ ox-bow,”’ a 
covered walk 4o feet in width, which leads to the 
seated portion of the stand, not by wearisome 
steps, but by a gently-inclined plane. In the 
stand itself no hard, rough benches meet the 
eye and receive the weary limbs, but comforta- 
ble and ornamental settees ; while at the back is 
a broad promenade, with recesses, where at 
small tables light refreshments will be served. 
The stand presents a cool, airy appearance, 
and it is wonderful that the slight pillars can 
support so great an expanse of roof without side 
supports, but so far the result has been most 
satisfactory. The stand faces east, so that the 
occupants will not be troubled with the sun. 

From the back of the upper floor two stair- 
cases lead down to the ground floor, where 
the betting ring and refreshment department 
proper are situated. The former is very spacious 
and well lighted from above, and the whole vast 
chamber is paved with granolithic pavement in 
ornamental designs. Kitchens are situated at 
either end, and Mr. Morris makes a special 
promise to the racing public that the food served 





shall be of the first quality and at moderate 
prices. The centre will be occupied by three 
large oval bars for liquid and solid nourishment, 

Below the grand stand down to the track slopes 
the lawn, falling gently both from west to east 
and from north to south, the latter decline be- 
ing much slighter, but made so as to enable 
everyone to obtain a good view. At the bottom, 
along the railings, is a granolithic path which 
makes both pleasant standing for onlookers 
and covers a great drain which carries off the 
water from the lawn and stand. To the extreme 
right of the stand is the club house, with the 
lawn graded to its windows, but the structure 
will not be completed till next year. To the 
right of that again is the saddling paddock, a 
vast contrast to the old-time paddock. The vast 
span is supported almost entirely from the west 
side by iron pillars set in solid masonry, which 
is carried deep into the ground, while only 
one row of pillars breaks the space. Outside 
some green turf and fine shade trees afford a 
pleasant walking ground for the horses. 

The plan of the track is, roughly speaking, an 
oval, bisected by a diagonal straight course of 
three-quarters ofa mile. The straight three-quar- 
ter mile should be a very fast course, as it is 
slightly down hill all the way, except for one 
short distance. The homestretch Js also rather 
on adecline, but very slightlyso. The track is 
throughout in splendid order, as it should be, 
for unlimited care, including constant harrow- 
ing, rolling and hand picking for stones, has 
been bestowed on it. Much of it is on made 
ground, and, indeed, in its construction a marsh 
has been solidified and a valley filled in. The 
surface coat of fine dirt to a depth of from 6 to 
g inches was completed about the middle of 
June. The made ground has stood the winter 
remarkably well, even in a portion of the run- 
in where a ‘“‘ retaining wall”’ of 3 feet in depth 
was found necessary. The drainage of the 
whole grounds is most complete, the track being 
varied some g inches in the centre, to give a fall, 
and the water being carried off by two main 
drains on either side. The former owner had 
adopted an elaborate system of *‘ blind drains’”’ 
at an expenditure of some $40,000, and it cost 
Mr. Morris quite as much to remove these rocks 
before the improved system could be carried 
out. The ground in the centre is well covered 
with grass, but final embellishments of the land- 
scape will inevitably have to be postponed till 
next year. What labor has been expended on 
the course is well shown by the fact that tables 
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of rock, in some places 12 feet thick, were re- 
moved. 

The stables are models of their kind. Each 
box is 12 feet square, has a dirt floor of some 
4 inches, with a bed of rocks 6 to 9 inches 
thick beneath to obviate damp. Round the 
porches are tile drains to carry off rain and 
surface water. In one case, where the range of 
stabling is near a wood and might have been 
damp, three additional lines of drainage were 
carried under the building. At each end of a 
range is an upstairs room for the boys, while 
fodder is stored above the boxes. Mr. Morris 
thought the kitchens not big enough, so fresh 
ones were built, some with rooms above for 
winter quarters. A receiving stable for horses 
not lodged on the grounds has also been built. 

The water supply is excellent and abundant. 
One artesian well, with a water tower on the hill 
to the north of the grounds, supplies the grand 
stand and track, the latter by pipes laid along 
the rails,so as to obviate trouble from under- 
ground leakages. It is proposed next year to 
clear the wood to the left of the stand forasum- 
mer walking ground for horses, and there make 
a pond to supply the grand stand. A number 
of other wells have been sunk and in every case 
analysis has shown the water to be first-class 
for drinking purposes. 

In spite of the fact that more than half the 
work has been done under ground, even the most 
casual observer cannot fail to seethe immensity 
of the work accomplished. All work has been 
finished in solid and workmanlike style, and 
there is nothing shoddy. Locust wood has been 
used to a very great extent on account of its ex- 
treme durability. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the track will have 
as much success as it deserves. A removal of 
some few of the disagreeable elements of a racing 
crowd will do much to help it, and an adoption 
of sensible reforms, such as the one-judge sys- 
tem, will do more. Let us hope that the New 
York Jockey Club will carry Mr. Morris’ good 
work through and show us how perfect in all 
respects a first-class race course can be. 

SPORTING TRAMP, 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE INTERIOR OF A 
CAVE BY MAGNESIUM ‘“ FLASH”’ LIGHT. 


SINCE the introduction of burning magnesium 
metal as a source of actinic light, the rays of Old 
Sol may be dispensed with by photographers. 
Photographs may now be made at night, in 
mines, caves, and other dark places where the 
sunlight never penetrates, and, what is more, 
they may be made instantaneously. 

There is a cave, or, rather, a deep oblique 
cleft, situated in a picturesque spot in the 
Orange Mountains, New Jersey, not far from 
the ‘‘ Great Notch,’’ which, from its inaccessi- 
bility and the legends connected with it of Cap- 
tain Kidd and his buried treasure, possesses 
considerable local interestand notoriety. I had 
photographed its picturesque exterior, and 
longed to get a good negative of its mysterious 
recesses, The magnesium “flash’’ light made 
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this possible ; and I made the exposure in the 
following manner: 

A small ‘‘ detective’’ camera could alone be 
carried into the cave, as it is so narrow in some 
places that only with the greatest difficulty can 
a man unencumbered effect a passage. Once 
having successfully emerged into the darkness 
beyond the narrow entrance, however, the de- 
scent is made with less difficulty. The walls of 
the chasm grow farther apart as they descend, 
and the incline becomes less precipitous. At 
the very bottom of the cave quite a fair-sized 
chamber is reached, and beyond this and a lit- 
tle higher, is situated another apartment which 
overlooks the former, and, indeed, is open for 
nearly the entire height of the chasm. Here, 
therefore, was an excellent place to make the 
photographic attempt. 

A lighted candle, set up on a projection in the 
rock, at a proper distance, gave opportunity for 
focusing, and the magnesium, in powdered 
form, was ignited by means of a short fuse. It 
was contained in a little pasteboard box, which 
an assistant supported on a flat rock picked up 
from the floor of the chamber. Having focused 
on the candle, of course all objects beyond 
would be sharp when the exposure was made. 
The candle was then removed from its position 
before the camera, the lens uncapped and the 
slide removed from the plate holder. The sen- 
sitive plate was now ready for the exposure, 
which would extend, of course, throughout the 
flash of the burning metal. The camera was 
firmly grasped in the hand, and held securely 
while the flash was made. There was a moment 
of intensest blue light, illuminating every por- 
tion of the chasm where darkness had reigned 
since the hill was brought forth, and then a 
more intense blackness. Before the smoke from 
the combustion had reached the roof of the cave, 
and was descending upon us, we quickly de- 
scended to the lower chamber, and there re- 
versing our plate holder made another exposure 
in a similar manner. 

It should be added that a greater illumination 
could have been effected by the burning magne- 
sium had a circular pasteboard reflector been 
held behind the stone supporting the magne- 
sium, as that would have concentrated the light 
on the portion of the cave before the camera. 
As it was the negatives were only moderately 
successful; but in this way highly interesting 
and good technical negatives may be made in 
the darkest and most inaccessible places. 

W. I. LincoLN ADAMs. 
** 


HILL RIDING. 


In the May Outing Club appeared a short ac- 
count of Mr. Fred Coningsby’s record of going 
up and down Eagle Rock Hill, near Orange, 
N. J., thirteen times without dismounting. Itap- 


pears that Mr. J. H. Shurman, of Lynn, Mass., 
has surpassed this record, establishing one of 
twenty-four, which he accomplished in 6h. 
244%m. Mr. Shurman’s record for thirteen 
trips is tom. 45s. better than Mr. Coningsby’s. 
The total distance traveled by Mr. Shurman has 
been estimated at about 42 1-5 miles, 
machine used was a Springfield roadster. 


The 
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For the convenience of OUTING readers going 
to Europe we have placed all English advertise- 
ments together on pages XII and XIII. _ This is 
a list sufficiently large to supply most of the needs 
of an American in London. There is no better 
place to buy fwrs than London. Even Leipsic 
is second to London. Some of our friends have 
bought of the Russian houses represented in the 
Paris Exposition, but those whom we advised'to 
buy in London of the International Fur Store as- 
sure us that they have done far better both as to 
quality and prices, The truth is that Americans 
will always find London a better place to shop 
in than Paris or any other Continental city. We 
say this after years of experience and pursuit of 
the knowledge of foreign tongues, which is an 
indispensable acquisition to those buying in 
foreign countries. It is therefore our great 
pleasure to furnish OUTING readers a London 
shopping list. The Waterloo House and Swan 
& Edgar, on the corner of Regent street and 
Piccadilly Circus, is, perhaps, the best place in 
that world’s metropolis for ladies to go shop- 
ping. And what is better still, these merchant 
princes offer to send patterns, sketches and 
estimates free of charge and ship goods to any 
part of the world upon the receipt of a banker’s 
draft or post office order. Fisher, on the Strand, 
is known to every London gentleman, The 
very name is a guarantee of good faith. Any 
article obtainable there, from a Gladstone bag toa 
pocket knife, is sure to be all that it is repre- 
sented to be, and one may order by mail or 
express, assured that the goods will prove satis- 
factory in price and quality. 

Americans who have ever been fitted will 
readily commend Parker & Co. for shoes and 
boots. The editor of OUTING has never before 
worn a pair of boots with such comfort as those 
made by Parker & Co., and we say this without 
the wish of being remembered by Parker & Co. 
for giving them an honest indorsement. 

Hosiery and gloves are manufactured in such 
excellence here that it is no longer necessary to 
go to London for supplies, but if in England it 
would be foolish not to take advantage of 
cheaper prices than prevail here. A dozen pairs 
of gloves or a fair supply of ties, hosiery, etc., 
should certainly be secured of Charles L. Lee & 
Co., at the Savoy Store, 113 and 114 Strand. 

James Butschinger, the tailor, isa man who 
will serve any American at same prices as those 





‘‘to the manner born,’’ and we do not 
hesitate to say that for honesty of pur- 
pose and fairness to his customers we 
can heartily commend Mr. Butschinge 

The hotels of London are so over- 
crowded this season that it is a ques- 
tion where to find comfortable qu rters. 
We were pleasantly located at the Vic- 
toria Hotel, but going to the country for a 
Sunday’s outing we returned on Monday to find 
ourselves ‘‘ homeless.’’ A kind and sympathiz- 
ing hotel clerk’ suggested Zhe Forest Hotel at 
Chingford, in Epping Forest, as a delightful spot 
and an excellent hostelry. Preferring to spend 
a night in the forest rather than in the Charing 
Cross station, we took train for Chingford, and 
before the morning train took us back to Lon- 
don we wrote our estimable host this unsolicited 
testimonial: ‘‘You will hereafter book me for 
your hotel, as long as there shall be room for one 
more.’’ In a succeeding issue of OUTING we 
shall have much to say about 7he Epping Forest, 
and we shall have then occasion to refer again 
to the Forest Hotel. But anyone now in Lon- 
don, or on the way thither, anxious for com- 
fortable quarters while obliged to be in London, 
should try the Royal Forest Hotel at Chingford, 
and thank the editor of OuTING for having sent 
him to such pleasant quarters. 


OvuTING’s opinion has been asked by travelers 
to Europe regarding the value of checks in 
place of letters of credit. Therecan be but one 
answer to the question: Never go abroad with- 
out a letterof credit. Your standing, financially 
and otherwise, is fairly attested by this circular 
money letter. A house like Brown Brothers & 
Co. would never issue a letter of credit except 
to a person properly introduced to them. For 
this reason this document is often taken in lieu 
of a passport, except in countries where martial 
law prevails, and even in Berlin, during the ex- 
citing days of 1883 to 1885, we found no trouble 
to satisfy the police concerning ourselves, armed 
as we were only with our letter of credit from 
Brown Brothers & Co. The checks answer 
very pleasantly for small amounts to carry as 
pin money, or in an emergency outside of bank- 
ing hours, but for a large sum to be drawn upon 
from time totime as circumstances may require 
there is no system of banking that is likely ever 
to replace the circular letter of credit, and from 
years of experience in European travel we 
emphatically advise every American going 
abroad, whether to Europe or the East or to dis- 
tant parts of this continent, never to travel with- 
out a letter of credit from a well-established 
banking house like Brown Brothers & Co., 
whose reputation is such that this very docu- 
ment serves as a letter of introduction to the 
mercantile world. 



































A NATURALIST 'S life is at all times beset with 
difficulties and dangers. He must think little 
of his personal comfort if he would be success- 
ful in his vocation, and heat and cold, a burning 
sun or a drenching rain must not be looked up- 
on by him as obstacles in the pursuit of speci- 
mens. In his wanderings he often comes into 
contact with strange people and meets with curi- 
ous adventures, which interest the stay-at-homes, 
particularly if the story be well told. ‘‘ Incidents 
in a Collector’s Rambles,’’ by Sherman F. Den- 
ton, furnish much information of the habits of 
the former in Australia, New Zealand and New 
Guinea. The illustrations by the author depict 
scenes of interest, and altogether the book is one 
which would be hugely enjoyed by boys. [Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. ] 


THE author of ‘‘Cruisings in the Cascades,”’ 
G. O. Shields, known also as ‘‘Coquina,’’ has 
just published an account of ‘‘ The Battle of the 
Big Hole,’’ that sanguinary encounter between 
a handful of troops under General Gibbon and 
a band of Nez Percés Indians that greatly out- 
numberedthem. The story is told in a spirited 
way and is a valuable addition to the history of 
frontier life. [Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago 
and New York. ] 


PHOTOGRAPHY as a popular amusement has 
taken a firm hold upon the public. Not only do 
the numerous makers of cameras that one sees 
advertised testify to that fact, but one is met 
everywhere, on library table and in bulky albums, 
with the results of the amateur photographer’s 
outings. There has consequently sprung up a 
demand for thorough instruction in this fasci- 
nating pastime, and it has been met in one in- 
stance at least by ‘‘The Photographic Instruc- 
tor,’ a handbook for the professional and 
amateur. The advice given in this valuable 
work was originally furnished in a series of lec- 
tures at the Chautauqua School of Photography, 
and has been edited by W. I. Lincoln Adams, 
the editor of the Photographic Times. What the 
editor has to say upon the subject is all in plain 
language and in the light of the most recent 
investigations and discoveries, and the work can 
heartily be recommended to all photographers. 
[The Scovil & Adams Company, New York.] 


‘*A Dictionary of Photography,’’ as the name 
implies, isa compendium of the terms employed 
in that art, with the latest definitions and infor- 
mation to be had on the subject. The author, 
Mr. E. J. Wall, has done his work well. The 
book is neatly and conveniently gotten up, the 
definitions are to the point, clear and easily un- 
derstood. As a book for ready reference it is 
invaluable, and with ‘‘The Photographic In- 
‘structor’’ should be in the possession of every 


amateur who is desirousof perfecting himself in 
the art, and of keeping abreast with the progress 


that is continually being made. [The Scovil & 


Adams Company, New York. ] 


“*Two Daughters of One Race,’’ by W. Heim- 
burg (Bertha Behrens), is a story dealing with 
peculiar ideas prevalent among Germans of high 
life. To Americans this will seem unjust, but 
there may be an excuse forthem. At any rate 
the story of the two sisters is delightfully told, 
and as the volume is very handsomely bound 
and embellished with numerous photogravures, 
it makes a very pretty present. [Worthington 
Company, New York.] 


Ever since ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby’’ was first pub- 
lished, stories by its author, John Strange Win- 
ter, have been in demand, anda late one by her, 
for it is a woman that writes so charmingly, en- 
titled ‘‘Sophia Carmine,’’ is no exception. In 
it we renew our acquaintance with Bootles, and 
are introduced to two of his children, of whom 
he is justly proud, for they are remarkably 
clever, [Lovell’s International Series. ] 


ANOTHER story by A. Gunter, entitled ‘‘ That 
Frenchman,” is before us, and its perusal has 
afforded much pleasure. There may not be 
much intellectual food in stories of the class to 
which ‘‘ Mr. Barnes’”’ and “‘ Mr. Potter’’ belong, 
but there are times when one’s mind is too tired 
to wrestle with great problems, when a simple 
story interestingly told is the thing needful to 
while away an hour or two. ‘‘ That French- 
man’”’ will be acceptable reading at such times, 
[Home Publishing Company, New York.] 


Wuo has not read the delightful letters which 
Prosper Mérimée addressed to an unknown! 
They were full of grace, wit, irony. The ‘ In- 
connue”’ has not yet been discovered, but an 
author has been found who has tried to imper- 
sonate that unknown being, and she (Elizabeth 
Balch) has succeeded admirably... In ‘‘An 
Author’s Love,’’ letter upon letter which the 
fair inconnue might have written follow in 
regular succession, and while at first interest 
lags, before long their charm has taken full, firm 
hold, and one reads on and on, held by the 
cleverness of phraseology and the brightness of 
description. [Macmillan & Co., London and 
New York.] 


‘* BurRGOYNE’S Invasion of 1777,’ by S. 
Adams Drake, presents in attractive though 
brief form an important event in the early his- 
tory of this country. Numerous maps familiar- 


ize the reader with the various military move- 
ments and make them more easily understood. 
[Lee & Shepard, Boston.] 
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THE PLEASURES AND PERILS OF A CYCLING TOUR. 
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only incans. ROYAL Bakinc PowpER 





M. W. DUNHAW’S 


OAKLAWN FARM. 


3,000 PERCHERON =. 


IMPORTED. 
STOCK ON HAND: 
300 STALLIONS 
of serviceable age. 
150 COLTS 
M® superiorindividuals, with choice pedigrees. 
200 IMPORTED BROOD 
MARES 
(80 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 
ALL STOGK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best Quality. Prices Reasonable. 
Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspect- 
ing this Greatest and Most Successful 
Breeding Establishment of America. 
Address, for 250-page catalogue, free, 


M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS, 


35 miles west of Chicago on C. & N.-W. 
between Turner Junction and eign 










euLl WEIGH > 


Gas 


Sso.urevy PUL 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
and wholesomeness. 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 


of low test, short weight, alum or ——_ ag 


A marvel of purity, strength 
More economical than the ordinary 


wders. Sold 
WallSt., N.Y. 
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w= No Chemicals, =e 
W. Baxer & Cos 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, no ch ical being 
used in its preparation. By one of the most 
ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristi¢ 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Go., Dorchester, Mass. 
















"THICK AND GLossy.” 


HE PRODUCTION of an abundant growth 
of hair, of a silk-like texture and of the 
original color, often results from the use, by 
those who have become bald or gray, of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor : 

“I was rapidly becoming gray and bald; 
but after using two or three bottles of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor my hair grew thick and glossy and 
the original color was restored.’’—M. Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

“A trial of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has convinced 
me of its merits. Its use has not only caused 
the hair of my wife and daughter to be abun- 
dant and glossy, but it has given my rather 
stunted mustache a respectable length and ap- 
pearance.’’—R. Brittain, Oakland, Ohio. 

‘*T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for the past 
four or five years and find it a most satisfactory 
dressing for the hair. Itis all that I could de- 
sire, being harmless, causing the hair to retain 
its natural color, and requiring but a small 
quantity to render the hair easy to arrange.” 
Mrs, M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles St., Haverill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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WO of the greatest races of the year are the Pull- 

man of Chicago and the Irvington, Millburn of 
New York, both occurring on Decoration Day. 

There were seventy starters in the Pullman Race this 


year, and it was won by Frank Bodack on an ordinary 


AMERICAN LIGHT CHAMPION. 


There were but two of our wheels in the New York 


Race. Their showing was 


THE TIME CUP AND SECOND PLACE, 


with plenty of competition in the way of specially con- 
structed and light racing machines. 

If you want the most scientifically constructed and 
easiest running wheel in the world, you will have to 
come West for it. 


Eighty-page Catalogue, with detailed descriptions of 
the celebrated 


AMERICAN CYCLES 


on application. 


GURMULLY & JEFFERY MIG, CO, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest American Manufacturers. 











WHERE SHALL WE EDUCATE OUR CHILDREN ? 


THE value of systematic physical training is 
being appreciated more and more, not only by 
those who are to be found on the cinder track 
and the ball field competing for prizes, but by 
the large number who indulge in exercise be- 
cause they like it. A brisk walk, a lively game 
of ball or tennis, a spin down the river in sail 
boat or canoe or row boat, a speedy mile or two 
on a trusty bicycle—all these enable the business 
man to do better work. Insufficient attention 
has, however, been hitherto given tothe sensible 
physical education of the young; and this is a 
point to which OuTING desires to call the atten- 
tion of parents. At no time in life is exercise so 
necessary and so beneficial as in those years 
when the youth is developing. Proper attention 
can then easily correct faults which, if over- 
looked, will result in great personal discomfort 
in after life. Very many of our children to-day 
are puny, slight, unable to run about, to play 
games and do the numerous things that are 
expected of them. As they grow up these same 
faults continue to handicap them; and in the 
great race for an existence which everyone has to 
enter those are most successful who start with 
the best preparation. Mental gifts are of great 
value; that is not questioned; but an active 
mind needs a strong body to carry out its plans 
and wishes. The only exercise which children 
get, particularly those in large cities, is that had 
by playing games. Very often these do more 
harm than good. The strong are made more 
robust, perhaps, but the weak are not materially 
benefited. Right here is where the advantage 
of systematic gymnasium work comes in. Five 
or six years spent in this way will give a child a 
setting up which will help him in many a fierce 
tussle afterward when business cares and over- 


work heavily drain his strength. Continue this 
preiiminary work at the college, train for games 
and crews, and is there any doubt when your 
son is graduated that you have enabled him to 
acquire a physical manhood of which you may 
well be proud. It is time well spent, the four 
years of gymnasium work, if at the end one can 
say: ‘‘I am strong and able to work. Give me 
a chance and I will show what I can do.”’ 

Can there be any doubt that it is your 
duty as parents to secure to your children by 
every means in your power health and strength, 
for they are of greater service to them and more 
conducive to happiness than great riches? Given 
opportunities and health, and success will surely 
follow. Great wealth may not be your child’s 
lot, nor prominence in circles, social, business 
or political; but happiness and contentment 
will be theirs. 

In cities, where children have but infrequent 
opportunities for playing games in the open, 
gymnasium work should be insisted upon, The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations usually 
have good gymnasiums. The surroundings 
are of the best, and, as instruction is usually in 
classes, much greater inducementis offered to ex- 
cel. Individual work is uninteresting to adults ; 
it is much more so to children, Private gym- 
nasiums are even better, if one can afford the 
extra cost. The accommodations are generally 
of a superior kind and instruction more direct. 

OvuTiINnG does not plead the advantage of the 
country school over the city institution. It 
merely calls the attention of parents to the need 
of giving their children a good physical educa- 
tion; and to this end it points to a number of 
schools advertised on page xli., in which that 
important branch is well looked after. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

[ This department of OUTING ts devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all pean, | 

Rifle, Denver, Col.—The team of riflemen from 
Massachusetts that went to England early in July 
met with gratifying success. A brief summary 
of their doings will be found in this month’s 
records. 

Sportsman, Hudson, N. Y.—Snipe shooting is 
reported excellent on Long Island. Other shore 
birds are to be found there in great numbers. 
Larger waterfowl you will find on the shores of 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bay. If you are so 
fortunate as to have a friend who is a member 
of one of the private shooting clubs whose 
grounds are near those places, try to get an in- 
vitation and you will have rare sport. Open 
shooting can be had on the Virginia coast and 
in the Carolinas. This kind of sport will form 
the subject of an article which will shortly ap- 
pear in OUTING. 

Sailor, New York.—One would think that a 
three months’ sojourn in the open air had made 
you proof against sunburn, but evidently it has 
not. We would advise you tc use Récamier 
cream, It is cooling to the skin and quickly 


causes to subside that bothersome puffing up of 
the skin which sometimes happens. 


Boating, Philadelphia, Pa,--The Atalantas beat 
the Columbia College eight on the Passaic, June 
11. In 1871, on July 1g, the Atalantas met the 
Harvard crew at Ingleside, Mass., in a 3- 
mile race, and won by twenty lengths. The 
winning crew had defeated Yale a week previous 
to this race, 


Sheffield Handicaps.—So many people seem to 
be ignorant of the details and management of 
those celebrated running games known as the 
Sheffield handicaps that we are glad to give 
you and other readers of OUTING some informa- 
tion on the subject. The time of starting the 
races is between 6 and 7 P. M., after the 
factories are closed, and the crowds present are 
generally of a kind that would throw into the 
shade the ordinary athletic gatherings in this 
country. The runners are usually men who can 
do a hundred in ten seconds or less. The 
nominal distance is 202 yards. In the race 
booked for July 29 the two scratch men had 
each a start of 781% yards, making the actual 
distance 12334 yards. 


Euchre Player, Lancaster, Pa.—There are nu- 
merous devices in the market for recording the 
points made in games. A new one and a very 
simple method is the one advertised on page 16 
of this number, 
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Catalogue 
from office of 
this Journal 
post free. 
















The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 
The Most Elegant 
English Guns. 








‘-!'] at1so yards. 








Agents Wanted. 


Shooting certificate accompanies each gun. 
/ detailed catalogue free from office of this journal. 

aim AMERICANS visiting Europe are invited to call and be accurately 
measured for a perfectly-fitting gun. 


1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


W. TOLLEY’S “PARAGON” 
HAMMERLESS GUN. 


FTER ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 
in every sporting country 
: now stands 
unequaled 
for SAFETY, 


ITY, EASE 
OF MANIP- 
ULATION 
and GEN- 
meee ERAL EF- 

“ae FICIENCY. 


Prices—$79, $100, $125, 
$150, $175. 


LONG RANGE WII WILD- FOWL GUNS. 


Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yards; 


; 8-bore at 120 yards, 4-bore 
Full particulars in 





If you want to protect your family or esiate in the event of 
your death you will find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


—iIX THE — 


ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NE® YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive and the fairest in the 
tarket. The premiums are adjusted to cover the cost during 
each successive term selected only, but the right is given to 
renew the insurance from term toterm during the remainder 
of life if desired without medical re-examination or other 
condition. The unnecessarily high rates of level or un- 
changing premiums are avoided on the one hand, and the 
insecurity of assessment insurance is avoided on the other. 
Renewable Term Insurance combines the advantages of 
both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies in the country the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows the largest percentage of 
assets to liabilities, and the smallest percentage of payments 
for death claims and expenses, thus proving 


MAXIMUM SECURITY AND MINIMUM COST. 


Send for circular or apply in person to the 
HOME OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 Broadway, New York. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Ge GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





Sullivan Cigarettes. 


If you want to enjoy better health and relish 
your smoke thoroughly, stop using Cheap Cigar- 
ettes and don’t smoke so much. Try smoking 
for a short time after meals only, and the 
expense you are put to for a really first-class 
article will be no greater than now. 

The Sullivan Cigarettes are made only from 
the highest grade of Roumelian Tobacco that 
can be obtained and are hand rolled. We keep 
in stock the following brands: 


Sub Rosa (large) packed in boxes of 100 each, 
Special (medium) “ “ “ “ 100 «& 
Zora (regular) “ “6 “< 20 «6 


Should you not find them at your club or at 
first-class dealers’ send to us for prices, and if 
you care for sample box of Io inclose 25 cents. 


—SOLE AGENTS— 


DRUMMOND & FISKE, 
24 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 











Tus department of Outinc is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 


current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, eal Shoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘* Editor of Out- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to*‘ The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE amateur photographers of Troy, N. Y., 
have organized aclub, with Dr. J. E. Fairlee as 
temporary chairman and James Muir secretary. 


Mrs. CATHARINE Bruce, of New York, has re- 
cently given $50,000 to Harvard Observatory, to 
be applied to the construction of a photographic 
telescope having an aperture of 24 inches and 
a focus of 11 feet. It will have two achromatic 
lenses, and will cover an area of the heavens 
more than six times that of atelescopic objective. 


MEDFORD, Mass., has a newly-organized or- 
ganization, known as the Mystic Camera Club. 


EvEN China has enthusiastic photographers. 
The ‘China Camera Club,”’ of Shanghai, China, 
holds meetings once a month, from September 
to May, offers prizes to its members for compe- 
tition, and holds an annual exhibition. 


THE Navy Department is now engaged in 
perfecting arrangements for observing the total 
eclipse of the sun, which occurs on December 
21. The line of totality will be in South Africa, 
and a station will be erected at St. Paul de 


Loando. Captain R. S. Phythian and Professors 
Asaph Hall and Simon Newcomb have been ap- 


pointed a board to map out the necessary work. 
Congress appropriated $5,000 for this work at 
its last session. A party from Harvard Univer- 
sity will also go out under the direction of Pro- 
fessor E. C. Pickering. They will locate at the 
northwest coast of South America, near French 
Guiana. 

The results of the January eclipse are now be- 
ing worked up at the observatory. The photo- 
graphs of the corona are reported to be very 
fine. 


IN response to an invitation sent out by the 
council of the English Meteorological Society 
more than 100 photographs of lightning flashes 
were received by the society. Thirteen of the 
most remarkable of them were reproduced in 
the June number of Knowledge. They show 
knotted lightning, ribbon lightning, and flashes 
which appear like a delicate curtain of lace sus- 
pended in the air. 


ATHLETICS. 


L. Carey, the champion sprinter of the West, 
competed in the Wanderers’ games, Chicago, 
on July 4, and after being put back a yard in 
the final heat he was only beaten 5 ft. in ros. 


A TEN-MILE race, run for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Western record at that distance, was 
held on the Wanderers Cricket and Athletic 
Club ground, Chicago, July 20. Day pleasant, no 
wind ; track, quarter mile of turf, in fair condi- 
tion; attendance about 350; prize, gold stop 
watch. Result—Michael Kennedy, Wanderers 
C. and A. C., 1, by nearly 1,000 yards; time, 
56m. 15s.; Arthur J. Hunn, Missouri, St. Louis 
A. A. C., 2; time, 62m. 45s.; Harry McCullogh, 
W. C. A. C., quit at 3% miles; H. Klikke,W. C. 
A. C., quit at 2 miles. 


THE annual meet under the auspices of the 
Amateur Athletic Association of Canada will be 
held this year at Toronto on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 28. These sports are held alternately at 
Montreal and Toronto, and are the only cham- 
pionships in amateur athletics given in Canada 
during the year. A large number of entries 
from the New York and other American clubs is 
expected. The sports will be held on the Rose- 
dale grounds, a beautiful field with a quarter- 
mile track, which the committee propose shall 
be in first-class condition. 

A FULL list of the different winners at the re- 
cent English amateur championship meeting is 
as follows: 100-yards run, E. H. Pelling, Rane- 
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lagh Harriers and L. A. C., 102-5s.; the 440-yards 
run was captured by H. C. L. Tindall, Cam- 
bridge, in 48%s., which is now the best on 
record for England. Tindall also won the half- 
mile run in tm. 562-5s. The mile run was won by 
J. Kibblewhite, Swindon and Spartan Harriers, 
in 4m. 29 4-5s. S. Thomas, Ranelagh Harriers, 
was first in the 4-mile run, in 20m. 31 4-5s. 
White won the 2-mile steeplechase in 11m.34 2-5s. 
The 7-mile walking race went to W. Wheeler, 
Southampton A. C., in 56m. 29 2-5s. T. Jennings, 
Cambridge, won the running high jump at 5 ft. 
8% in., and D. D. Bulger, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, won the running broad jump at 21 ft. 6 in. 
E. L. Stone, Ulverstone A. C., cleared 11 ft. 13 
in. at the pole vault, beating Tom Ray, who has 
won this event seven times, by 1% in. The 
120-yards hurdle race was won by C. W. Hay- 
ward, L. A. C., by only a few inches from C. F. 
Daft, in 16 2-5s. W. J. M. Barry, of Queen’s 
College, Cork, won throwing the hammer with 
130 ft., which is now the best English record. 
He also tied with R. A. Green, Manchester, A. 
C., for first place in putting the shot, both do- 
ing 39 ft. 8 in. 


THE appointment of a records committee by 
the Amateur Athletic Union, to pass on alleged 
record-breaking performances, is a step in the 
right direction. The acceptance or refusal of a 
record is an important matter in amateur ath- 
letic sport. As a rule they are very well kept, 
and only those actually done find their way on 
the slate. 


THE selection of the New York Athletic Club’s 
track at Travers Island for the holding of the 
regular field championships of the Amateur 
Athletic Union on September 14 is universally 
commended. The track is superb, though it 
is only a fifth of a mile, and the arrangements 
for the competitors’ dressing rooms can easily 
be made first class. There is plenty of seating 
capacity, for the track is within a sort of natural 
amphitheatre, and the banks surrounding it 
afford a splendid view for thousands of specta- 
tors. Then, besides, the paraphernalia of these 
grounds is excellent. The high hurdle race 
will probably take place on the turf, and there 
will be individual hurdles for each contestant, 
thus making every competitor responsible for 
his own accidents, such as knocking hurdles 
down. All the field events will take place on 
turf, which, as is well known, if in good con- 
dition, is the best substance to jump and throw 
weights on. Outside of all these advantages 
there is one which, as a rule, does not enter into 
the minds of games committees, and that is the 
comfort of the audience. The spacious new 
club house on the island will furnish anything 
which the audience might wish for. 


THE 100-yards championship for the Northern 
counties of England was decided at the sports 
of the Alexandra Athletic Club at Crewe on Sa- 
turday, July 6. E. H. Pelling, of the London 
Athletic Club, who won the regular Ioo-yards 
championship of England, was beaten 6 in. for 
the Northern counties’ fixture by D. D. Bulger 
in 10 2-5s. Bulger is an Irishman, and he won 
the English championship in the running broad 
jump. 


THE annual summer gamesof the New Jersey 
Athletic Club, postponed from July 4, on ac- 


SEPTEMBER. 


count of storm, were held July 20, on the club’s 
grounds at Bergen Point. The jumps and shot 
putting had so many contestants that the com- 
petitions grew tedious. 

1oo-yards handicap run—Final heat—G. 
Schwegler, S. I. A.C. (2 yards), 10 2-5s.; W. 
Wade, N. J. A. C. (6% yards), 2. 

Mile handicap walk—T. J. Shearman, N. J. A. 
C.. (scratch), 6m. sss..; J. C. Korth, P. A.C. 
(25s.), 2. 

880-yards handicap run—E. Thorp, B. A. A. 
(35 yards), 2m. 2 1-5s.; W. F. Thompson, S. I. 
A. C, (8 yards), 2. 

300-yards handicap run—Final heat—W. 
Wade, N. J. A. C. (25 yards), 32s. ; W. C. John- 
son, V. B.C. (18 yards), 2. 

Mile handicap run—P. D. Skillman, N. Y. A. 
C. (scratch), 4m. 41s.; W. F. Thompson, S. I. 
A. C. (45 yards), 2. 

Mile bicycle race, club championship—F. G. 
Brown, 3m. 7 1-5s. ; S. G. Bowman, 2. 

Putting 12-pound shot (handicap)—A. Pren- 
tiss, S. I. A. C. (5 feet), 1, 38 ft. q in.; J. M. 
Steinberg, A. A. C. (2 feet), 2, 38 ft. 11 in. 

Running high jump (handicap)—H. L. Hal- 
lock, S. I. A. C. (scratch), 5 ft.8 in., and F. C. 
Puffer, N. J. A. C. (3 inches), 5 ft. 5 in., tied for 
first place, and Puffer won by a toss; L. 
Spence, N. J. A. C. (3 inches), 3, 5 ft. 4 in. 

Running broad jump (handicap)—C. C. 
Wrede, S. I. A. C. (2 ft. 3 in.), 1, 21 ft. 33¢ in. ; 
W. P. Slattery, S. L.A. C. @ ft. 3 in.), 2, ar ft. 
2% in. 

THE annual games of the West Side Athletic 
Club were held July 20 on the Manhattan A. C. 
grounds. 

100-yards handicap run—Final heat—F. West- 
ing, M. A.C. (scratch), to 1-5s.; W. M. Christie, 
Titan A. C. (2% yards), 2. 

Mile handicap walk—C. F. Lardner, W. S. A. 
C. (50s.), 7m. 20 4-5s.; C. E. Nichols, Prospect 
Harriers (1m.), 7m. 40s. 

Putting 16-pound shot (handicap)—J. J. Van 
Houten, W. S. A. C. (6 ft.), 1, 34 ft. 11% in.; F. 
L. Lambrecht, M. A. C. (scratch), 2. 

220-yards hurdle handicap, ro hurdles, 2 ft. 6in. 
high—E. L. Sarre, M. A. C. (15 yards), 27 4-5s.; 
J. C. Devereaux, M. A. C. (4 yards), 2, by 5 
yards. 

440-yards handicap run—C. Ward, W. S. A. 
C. (27 yards), 51 4-5s.; J. F. Wieners, Jr., M. A. 
C. (21 yards), 2. 

Running broad jump (handicap)—J. D. Doug- 
las, W.S. A. C. (1 ft. 9 in.), 19 ft. 33% in.; J. D. 
Millin, W. S. A. C. (1 ft. 10 in.), 18 ft. 3% in. 

Mile handicap run — T. Owens, W. S. A. C. 
(120 yards), 4m. 30 3-5s.; A. B. George, M.A. C. 
(30 yards), 2. 

75-yards handicap run, club members only— 
Final heat—C. J. Doody (5 yards), 8 4-5s.; J. D. 
Millin (5 yards), 2. 


BASEBALL. 


THE close of July left the League pennant race 
ina very interesting position. Uptothe last week 
in July the New York team were well up with 
Boston, while Cleveland led Philadelphia. Then 
New York fell off badly, as did Cleveland, while 
Philadelphia secured third position. Chicago 
also began pulling up in the race, and while 
Boston and New York were in the van it began 
to be a close fight for the third position between 
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the other three. As for Pittsburgh, Indianapo- 
lis and Washington, they were hopelessly in 
the rear. August’s games may lead to impor- 
tant changes as regards the relative positions 
of the five first-named clubs, but the last three 
are not likely to get higher than they were on 
August I. 


THE remarkable success of the Cleveland Club 
up to July 8 was the feature of the League cam- 
paign. But then they began to fall off, and up 
to July 30 they had lost fourteen games out of 
their last eighteen, one being drawn. 


THE most noteworthy event in the amateur 
arena up to August I was the remarkable game 
played at West New Brighton, Staten Island, on 
July 20, between the nines of the Staten Island 
Athletic Club and the Staten Island Cricket 
Club. The former had held a winning lead 
from the beginning of the season in the Ama- 
teur League pennant race, and they were re- 
garded as sure victors on this occasion. To 
the delight of the Cricketers, however, after a 
battle lasting fifteen innings, the game had to 
be called on account of darkness, and during 
the contest not a run was scored on either side. 
We append the full score of this remarkable 
game, as it ranks among the best ever played 
by amateur nines, if not the best on record. 


Staten Istanp ATHLETIC CLUB. 


AB RIB PO A E 
WeaTee ee «cee eve vnene SOR RZZO 
Strebeigh, 2b. . Tees. fe ee. 
eS eee ee ee ae ee a ee ee ee ee 
Bates, be 601220 
rete ‘ - os@ ek Oe BR Oe Se Ss SSS PS 
SS eee ee a ee eee, ee 
Geer, c. ‘’ (e @<@ @ <2 @ © & 601000 
Small, 3b.. 602320 
Sweeney, c. 5 0 122 20 
WOM «wc kh css caves FS Cage t 
Staten Istanp Cricket Cuvs. 
ABR IB PO A E 
Ce Sn ae ee ee ee a ee ee ee oe ae 
opkins, 1b. ee einer es «& & OO Bae 6S 
Carr, c. 6 @ £33 3 0 
De Garmendia, 2b. @ 8 82 266 
.e re cf. - 602220 
Tyne (Ge @ 2 » s 
¥ rockmorton, 1. i. - gee age 
Cater, rf. . sgooses 
Slocum, s.s. . «$684 0686 
Breck, c.f. . om -200r00 
TO nt eS te 6 we oO HOI S *2 
Score By INNINGS. 
a eR on + COCOCOCOXCD0000000 
> 1c. €. + COKDXTDDXDDOD0000000 


Summary. _Left on n bases—S. 1 £6. 2: 6. Ca 
Two-base hit—Van Rensselaer. Stolen bases Campbell, 
Van Rensselaer, Carr, Hoffman (2), Van Zant (2), Sweeney 
and Strebeigh (2). Sacritice hit—Tyng. Double plays— 
De Garmendia and Hopkins; Slocum ~nd Hopkins; Tyndale 
and Strebeigh. Base on balls—Off Tyng, 7. Struck out— 
By Bates, 17; by Tyng, 11. Wild pitch—Tyng. P. 
ball—Carr. 

Time of ae hours and fifty minutes. 

Umpire—Mr. F. A. Halstead. 

Attendance—3,000. 


In the American pennant race up to July 31 
the St. Louis and Brooklyn teams were alone 
struggling for first place, the former to retain it 
and the latter to gain it. For third position the 
Baltimore, Athletic and Cincinnati teams were 
the contestants, the former holding the position, 
with the Athletics close to them and the Cincin- 
natis not far off. Kansas City, Columbus and 
Louisville were out of the race as far as the 
leading positions were concerned, the Kansas 
City team having fallen off badly since June, 


while the Athletics had also dropped back. Up 
to August 1 it looked very certain that the pen- 
nant lay between St. Louis and Brooklyn. 


BICYCLING. 


THE Supreme Court of Indiana has decided 
that bicycles are vehicles, and as such must be 
kept off the sidewalks. 


AFTER two postponements the Lancaster, Pa., 
Club held a successful meet July 18 and Ig. 

The events were as follows: 

FIRST DAY. 

Half-mile club novice race—Alvin Reist ; 
time, Im. 29s. 

Mile novice race (open)—Z. Loffland, Wil- 
mington ; time, 3m. 35 %s. 

Mile race, boys under sixteen—Dawson For- 
nivalt, Columbia; time, 3m. 35 %s. 

2-mile bicycle race, Lancaster County cham- 
pionship—G. F. Kohler, Millersville ; time, 6m. 
39348. p 

Mile bicycle race, flying start—The race was 
run in half-mile heats and the final was a mile 
race. First heat—W. F, Class, New York,1; J. 
W. Schaefer, New York, 2; time, 1m. 24¥%s. 
Second heat—W. J. Wilhelm, Reading, 2; M. 
Kilmer, Reading, 2; time, Im. 25s. Final heat 
—Wilhelm, 1; Schaefer, 2; time, 3m. 4s. 

2-mile safety race—W. J. Wilhelm, 1; W. W. 
Taxis, Philadelphia, 2; time, 6m 33%s. 

3- -mile lap race—J. Ww. Schaefer, Ig points ; 
F. Kohler, Millersville, 10 points; time, tom. 


ys. 

Half-mile State championship race—W. J. 

Wilhelm, 1; W. W. Taxis, 2; time, 1m. 23s. 
SECOND DAY. 

Weather very unfavorable. 

Half-mile race, hands off—W. W. Taxis, 1; 
Z. Loffland, 2; time, Im. 35s. 

2-mile club handicap—G. F. Kohler (100 
yards). 1; A. Reist (130 yards), 2; time, 6m. 

22s. 

Mile L. A. W. State championship—W. J. 
Wilhelm, 1; W. W. Taxis, 2; time, 2m. 58s. 

a safety club championship—E. R. Griel, 

; D. R. Rose, 2; time, 3m. 20s. 

aie club team race—Berkeley Athletic 
Club, A. B. Rich, J. W. Schaefer and W. F. 
Class, 89 points; Warren Athletic Club, F. 
Dampman, B. F. McDaniel and Z. Loffland, 71 
points ; time, 9m. 45s. 

Mile tandem bicycle—J. W. Schaefer and W. 
F. Class, 1; D. R. Rose and J. Rudy, 2; time, 
3m. 1s. 

Mile safety consolation—B. F. McDaniel, 1; 
time, 3m. 16%s 


2-mile bicycle (open)—A. B. Rich, 1; W. W. 
Taxis, 2; time, 6m. ros. 
Mile bicycle consolation—M. Kilmer, 1 ; time, 


3m. 38s. 


THE tenth annual meet of the League of 
American Wheelmen was held July 2, 3 and 4 
at Hagerstown, Md. Rain somewhat interfered 
with the enjoyment of the occasion ; neverthe- 
less a good time was had. The people of Hag- 
erstown were most liberal in extending hospital- 
ities. The first day of the meet, July 2, over 
three hundred wheelmen were registered at the 
various hotels. An informal meeting was held, 
at which various topics of interest to wheelmen 
were discussed. Chief Consul H. H. Hodgson, 
of Louisiana, read a paper on ‘‘ Handicaps,”’ and 
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Mr. F.P. Prial, handicapper for New York and 
New Jersey, commented on the paper. At noon 
the chief consuls met in private session, there 
being present Mott, Maryland ; Irvin, West Vir- 
ginia; Lawton, representing Massachusetts ; 
Hodgson, Louisiana; Bridgman, representing 
New York. Considerable business was trans- 
acted. Inthe afternoon a short run of 6 miles 
to Williamsport was participated in by about 
two hundred wheelmen. The evening lantern 
parade was, however, prevented by rain. Much 
jollification was indulged in, notwithstanding 
the universal dampness. 

On Wednesday, July 3, in spite of bad weather, 
a run was made to Antietam in the morning. 
The distance is 16 miles and the road rough. 
At Antietam over sixty wheelmen gathered for 
lunch, among them three ladies, two having 
come on tandem bicyles and one on a safety 
single. The return was hastened somewhat by 
a threatened downpour of rain. Another ex- 
cursion was made by some of the other bicyclists 
present to Pen Mar, where an enjoyable time 
was had. In the evening Chief Consul Hodg- 
son, of Louisiana, addressed the Hagerstown 
Club members, thanking them for the courtesies 
extended the New Orleans wheelmen in 1887, 
He then presented the Hagerstown boys with 
a beautifully embroidered silk banner of the 
club colors. 

The last day of the meet dawned with any 
but cheerful prospects. After breakfast, how- 
ever, the sky began to brighten and at 1 o'clock 
the parade got under way. There were 438 ma- 
chines in line carrying 450 riders. It is inter- 
esting to note that there were in the parade 220 
big wheel machines, I94 safeties, g tricycles and 
15 tandems. 

The races at Washington County Fair Grounds 
commenced at 4 o'clock, the sky being bright 
and clear and a good breeze rapidly drying the 
track. Nevertheless the quantities of rain that 
had soaked it on the previous days left it in un- 
suitable condition for fast time. The race offi- 
cials were as follows: Referee, C. H. Lascomb; 
judges, A. Mott, Baltimore; E. Le Cato, Balti- 
more, and H. Hodgson, New Orleans ; timers, 
W. H. Dotter, Philadelphia; W. H. De Graaf, 
New York; E. P. Hayden, Baltimore; starter, 
S. T. Clark, Baltimore ; clerks of course, H. B. 
Irvin, Hagerstown; M. L. Bridgman, Philadel- 


phia; scorers, N. H. Carr, Baltimore; N. B. 
Schmidt, Woodstock, W. Va.; F. P. Prial, New 
York. 


The following races were run: 

Mile novice—V. L. Emerson, Baltimore, led 
almost the entire distance and finished first in 
3m. 24s., Ash, Baltimore, second, in 3m. 4o¥%s. 

Mile L. A. W. championship—There were 
seven starters. At the first quarter W. H. Ben- 
ton, of Washington, led in 48s.; Isaac Hinds, of 
a at the half in rm. gos.; but A. B. 
Rich, of New York, went ahead at the three- 
quarters. He could not hold the place, though, 
and A. C. Banker won easily in 3m. 8s.; W. 
E. Crist, 2; Wilhelm, 3; Rich, 4, and Phil. 
Brown, 5. 

100-yards slow race—Only three entered for 
this, all from Hagerstown. Messrs. Lechlider 
and Emmert fell off and out, and H. E. Dayhoff 
won in 2m. 36s., riding straight and steadily to 
the finish. 

Hinds, Wilhelm, 


Half-mile race— Benton, 
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Barber, Brown, and W. D. Banker appeared. 
Wilhelm won in 1m. 28 1-5s. Brown second. 

2-mile handicap, L. A. W. championship— 
Five men: Hinds (250 yards), Ash (250 yards), 
Barber (70 yards), Killiner (250 yards), and 
L. L. Clarke (145 yards) entered, with none 
at scratch. Ash was first at the half, Killiner 
second, Hinds third and Clarke overhauling 
them rapidly. At the first mile they were in 
the same order, and at the mile and a half Ash 
led, with Hinds a close second. Here Hinds 
tried to pass on the inside, and ran into the 
picket fence, taking a bad fall, and being prac- 
tically out of all events after that. Evidently he 
was rattled by a narrow escape from a fall 
above the tape, where Clarke was fouled by 
Killiner and his racer spoiled. Clarke pluckily 
mounted another wheel and rode it out. His 
claim for.a foul against Killiner was allowed, 
and he was given second place. 

Mile tricycle L. A. W. championship—There 
were but two entries for this event, Emerson 
and Brown. The former led from the start, 
making the half in 1m. 39s., and the mile in 3m. 
20 2-58. 

Mile safety L. A. W. championship—There 
were five starters. At the half Larom, Crist 
and Pickett were respectively first, second and 
third. W. E. Crist won, after a sharp struggle 
with Wilhelm, in 3m. 5 1-5s. Wilhelm second. 

Mile tandem safety—Three tandems started, 
Crist and Brown on one, Banker brothers on 
another, and the third manned by Emmert and 
Dayhoff, bothof Hagerstown. Banker brothers 
took the lead and were never headed, making 
the half in rm. 25s.—record on track in this 
country for that distance. Crist and Brown fell 
out at the half, and the Hagerstown boys rode 
to a finish, though standing no show. The 
winner's time was 3m. I2 I-5s. 

Mile team race—Teams of three men each 
entered from the following clubs: Penn Club, 
of Reading, Pa., and Berkeley Athletic Club, of 
New York, the Baltimore and Washington 
teams falling out. Berkeley led at both the half 
and mile with two men, Rich and Banker, and 
scored 27 points against the Penn Club’s 15. 
Time, 3m. 2 2-5s. 


THE bicycle races at Franklin Park, Boston, 
Mass., July 4, proved an attractive feature of 
the day. The winners were as follows: 

Mile novice—A. K. Cressey, Newton ; 
2m. 4Is. 

Quarter-mile, open—J. Berlo, South Boston, 
I, 34 4-5s.; J. Clark, Dorchester. 2. 

Quarter-mile, for safeties—Berlo, 1, 37 2-5s.; 
A. P. Benson, Dorchester, 2. 

Mile handicap—H. G. Andres, Hyde Park 
(200 yards), 1, 2m. 16%s.; B. R. Felton, Somer- 
ville (200 yards), 2. 

Mile safety handicap—A. W. Porter, Newton 
(75 yards), 1, 2m. 25 2-5s.; G. West, Boston (100 
yards), 2 

Consolation race, mile—E. J. Clark, Dorches- 
ter, 2m 38 2-5s. 


SPLENDID weather prevailed on the evening of 
June 22, when R. Billson, of Leicester, England, 
attempted to lower the 50-miles record (2h. 40m. 
33 2-5s., made by C. Potter, Surrey B. C., at 
Surbiton, on September 24, 1887), on the Bel- 
grave Road track, which was in excellent con- 
dition. Billson began cutting the record at II 


time, 
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miles, making 20 miles in the fine time of 58m. 
38s. From 23 miles to 25 he was outside the 
existing figures, From 26 miles to 40, however, 
he again reduced the record, and from 44 miles 
to the end of the 50, which he reached in 2h. 
39m. 45s. He was much distressed at several 
periods of the trials and also at the finish. 


THE Connecticut division L. A. W. meet at 
Bridgeport, Conn., July 8, was a_ success. 
About two hundred wheelmen paraded at noon. 
The races in the afternoon were interesting. 
The results were as follows : 

Mile ordinary—W. G. Class, Berkeley A. C., 
I; time, 3m.; Ludwig Foster, Elwood, Conn, 2. 

Half-mile ordinary (open)—J. W. Schoefer, 
Berkeley A. C., 1; time, Im. 25 3-5s.; Ludwig 
Foster, 2. 

Mile safety—C. A. Pickett, New Haven B. C., 
I; time. 3m. 3%s.; Wm. Harding, Hartford, 2. 

3-mile, ordinary—L. L. Clarke, Berkeley A. 
C., 1; time, tom. 17 4-5s.; W. F. Murphy, 
Brooklyn, 2. 

Mile tandem, ordinary—J. W. Schoefer and 
W. G. Class, 1; time, 3m. 8s.; A. N. Welton 
and C. E. Larom, New Haven B. C., 2. 

Mile Bridgeport championship—C. A. Fox, 1; 
time, 3m. 21%s.; F. Lebing, 2. 

Mile consolation, ordinary—Geo. Smart, 1; 
time, 3m. 56s.; G. F. T. Reid, 2. 

Hill-climbing contest—Hill to be climbed was 
about a quarter of a mile high, and was sur- 
mounted by the best men in following order: 
W. B. Clough, Stamford, Conn., 1m. tIos.; G. 
A. Pickett, New Haven B. C., 1m. 13 4-5s.; G. 
S. Hills, Bridgeport, 1m. 15 2-5s.; H. J. Tyler, 
Im, 2Is. 


CANOEING. 


TuE Lake Hopatcong Canoe Club held its an- 
nual regatta on the Fourthof July. The princi- 
pal event, unlimited sailing, for a challenge cup, 
was won by L. B. Palmer, of the Ianthe Canoe 
Club; W. E. Stewart, of the same club, won the 
paddling race; D. D. Gessler won the hurry 
scurry, and Theodore Gessler the upset paddling 
race. 


THE canoe fleet of the New Jersey Athletic 
Club held its first regatta July 6. The first race, 
unlimited sailing, 3 miles, was won by Afom, C. 
B. Vaux, N. Y. C. C.; junior sailing race, won 
by Syéi/, N. H. Day, N. J. A.C., the sailing up- 
set, won by Menemosha, G. P. Douglass, Ianthe 
C. C.; senior paddling race, won by Syéi/, W. 
E, Stewart, I. C. C; junior paddling, r mile, 
won by White Lake, N. H. Day; tandem race, 
won by Spray, Collins Brothers; hurry scurry, 
won by G. P. Douglass. 

THE Ianthe Club held the first o1 its pad- 
dling ‘‘record’’ races on July 14. The junior 
paddling was well contested from start to finish, 
O. T. Connor winning, with Stewart, Hobart, 
Duguid and E. Burling in the order named. 
The senior paddling was very interesting, as it 
was anybody’s race to the finish, B. Fredericks 
finally beating G. P Douglass by one foot, Pal- 
mer and Schuyler close behind. Burling and 
Duguid won the tandem paddling, Connor and 
Farmer second, and Schuyler and Dorland third. 


THE Corinthian Mosquito Fleet got up a very 
interesting sailing race at Larchmont on June 
29. Four expert canoeists appeared: Paul But- 


ler, of the Vesper Boat Club, of Lowell, Mass., 
in the //y ; C. B. Vaux, of the New York Canoe 
Club, in the Atom; Charles J. Stevens, same 
club, in the Vagabond, and George C. Forrest in 
the Dimple. At first there was but little wind, 
and what progress was made was due to skill- 
ful manoeuvring, in which Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Vaux excelled. The former crossed the line 
four minutes ahead of Mr. Vaux, who in turn 
was a minute ahead of Mr. Forrest. Altogether, 
the contest was very exciting. 


THe Merrimac River Regatta was held at 
Lowell July 4. The tandem half-mile race, 
with one turn, for silver mugs, was won by E. 
T. Lamson and O. L. Humphrey, of Lowell, in 
5m. sos.; W. A. Heald and A. S. Putnam, of 
Worcester, second, and W. B. Perkins and 
Robert Crowley, of Lowell, third. 

W. B. Perkins, of Lowell, won the single 
paddling race in 7m. 40s., using double-blade 
paddles; A. Smith, Hoboken, N. J., second ; 
W. A. Heald, Worcester, third. The course was 
a half mile with one turn, 

There were eight entries in the sailing canoe 
race on a course 4 miles over a mile stretch. 
The entries were J. A. Gage, Lowell; H. A. 
Whitney, Worcester; Howard Gray,’ R. F. 
Brazer, D. S. Goddard, George C. Dempsey, 
and Paul Butler, Lowell; C. E. Whitten, Lynn. 
Owing to the non-arrival of the canoe F/y from 
New York, Mr. Butler was obliged to sail in a 
weather-beaten craft, which was disabled in the 
third quarter. The race was won by J. A. Gage ; 
George C. Dempsey, second; C. E. Whitten, 
Lynn, third. Time, th. 10m. The prizes were 
three silver mugs. 

The visitors were entertained at Tyng’s Island 
by the Vesper Club after the regatta. 


THE annual regatta of the Yonkers Canoe 
Club was held July 29. In the first race, un- 
classified sailing, there were seven starters. E. 
Martin, in A/pha, was the only one who finished. 

In the manoeuvring race there were six start- 
ers; won by Pixie, F. B. Smith, Newburgh; 
Alpha, L. B. Palmer, Ianthe C. C., second. 

The single paddling race, half mile, had four 
starters ; won by G. Reeves; Martin in A/ha, 
second. ; 

The tandem half mile was won by Simpson 
and Quick in LZvangeline; Pixie, Smith and 
Reeves, second. 

The hurry scurry was won by Simpson, in 
Woneda ; Henriques, in Lanark, second. 

Henriques and Simpson, in Lanark, were the 
winners of the tournament race. Henriques 
also won the upset race. 


THE first annual meet of the Montreal Canoe 
Club took place at Como, on the Ottawa, on 
June 29 and 30 and July 1, and was a great 
success. 


THE annual meet and first encampment of 
the Atlantic Division of the American Canoe As- 
sociation was held on the south shore of Raritan 
Bay, near Cheesequake Creek, July 13, and 
continued through the following week. Among 


the clubs represented were the Arlington, 
Brooklyn, Bayonne, Hoboken, Ianthe, Crescent, 
Knickerbocker, New York, Paterson, Red 


Dragon, Perth Amboy, Hartford and Yonkers. 
The first part of the week was spent in sailing 
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and preparing for the races, which took place 
on the 1gth and 2oth. 

At the annual meeting, M. V. Brokaw, 
Brooklyn C. C., was elected vice-commodore ; 
J. V. Dorland, Arlington C, C., rear-commodore, 
and W. R. Haviland, Yonkers C. C., purser. 

The unlimited sailing race was very exciting, 
the contest being very close between Messrs. 
Vaux and Forrest. The latter won. The 
special cruising race was won by Mr. Cox in a 
Canadian canoe, fitted for sailing, with decks 
and centreboard. 


THE South Boston Canoe Club held a regatta 
July 15, off the club house. The sailing race, 
the first of a series of three, for the club cham- 
pionship of 1889, was over a triangular course. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Canoe and Owner. H. M.S. H. M.S. 
Ma-guerite, John J. Martin, « « §3§%:00 48:15 
Ullie A., V. B. Johnson, . + 6:02:30 59:30 
Winonah, J. E. Lannon, . + 6:03:16 1:00:16 
Sappho, A. M. Hird, + 6:04:22 1:01:22 
Dolly, S. M. Wales, + 6:10:40 1:07:40 
Elaine, J.J. Kelliher, ; —_ Not timed. 
Toltec, G. E. W. Armstrong, . Not timed. 
Mohawk, 3. Langford, ° Not timed. 


The single paddling race over a half-mile 
course was closely contested, and was won by 
A. M. Hird in Sappho. 

The tandem paddling race, over the same 
course, was won by J. J. Kelliher and V. B. 
Johnson in Z/aine ; J. F. Lannon and S. Lovis in 
Winonah, second. 


CRICKET. 


THE match between Sussex and Gloucester- 
shire, on June to and following days, resulted 
in a draw greatly in favor of the former. The 
scores were: Gloucester, 192 and 368, for nine 
wickets, the innings being declared closed 
under the new rule. Sussex, 278 and 133, for 
seven wickets. For Gloucester, W. G. Grace 
made 70 and o; O. G. Radcliffe, 24 and 26; J. 
Cranston, 43 and 130; J. H. Brain, o and 73; 
Painter, 38 and 31; D. L. Evans, 2 and 50, not 
out; H. W. Chard, 1 and 32. For Sussex, 
Mayo made 106 and o; Bean, 59 and 0; Dud- 
ney, 29 and 16; and Humphreys, 11 and 37. 


THE Halifax Cup match, in which the first 
elevens of the Philadelphia and Belmont Cricket 
Clubs were the participants, which was begun at 
Wissahickon Heights June 22, was played to a fin- 
ish June 28, the representatives of the home club 
being defeated by 1o7runs. The full score fol- 


lows: 

BELMONT, 
i. Set, PUN OME. 5 se 60 
R. K. McCall, b. Jones, 16 


A. M. Machin, c. Potter, b. Cowperthwait, 5 
M. D. Smith, run out, : eo a ce) 


C. Coates, Jr., b. Janney, . 38 
‘ . Reany, not out, . 52 
F. L. Altemus, b. Biddle, — 20 
E. L. Evans, c. Cowperthwait, b. Biddle, 33 
C. Sanders, c. Goodwin, b. Cowperthwait, 6 


M. C. Work, c. 


Newhall, b. Cowperthwait, 4 
Byes, 6; 


leg-byes, 2; wides, 3; no balls, 2, 


Totals, 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


L. A. Biddle, b. Coates, 

C. A. Newhall, b. Coates, 

W. H. Trotter, c. Scott, b. Coates, 
H. Wharton, runout, . 

Ca. te Cowperthwait, b. Coates, 
P. Butler, c. Machin, b. Coates, 
W. Goodwin, b. Smith, 


»rere 
oN DOLL 


. § 

eB Robinson, c Sanders, b. Machin, + 
C. A. Potter, not out, . ie « 
J. A. Janney, c. sub., b. Smith, e I 
E, Jones, absent, ‘ is «es @ 
CeO, a a 
ee . Igo 


RUNS AT THE FALL OF EACH WICKET. 

Belm + + 3% $2 54 IS 134 17% 233 243 247 
Philadelphia, ‘ 14 27 57 65 65 80 109 139 140 

THE American cricketers abroad have had a 
fair share of success, playing some very close 
games, and at times making remarkable scores. 
A complete summary of the games will appear 
in OUTING. 


SURREY, on June 13 and 14, defeated Cam- 
bridge University by an innings and 85 runs. 
The scores were: Surrey, 259 (Abel 50, Mr. J. 
Shuter 18, M. Read 63, Mr. W. W. Read 12, 
Mr. K. J. Key 62, and Henderson 28). Cam- 
bridge University, too and 74. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


A cLus of anglers having a lease of a Cana- 
dian salmon stream, which they fished from 
June 15 to July 1, report that there were six 
fishermen who caught 404 salmon, whose total 
weight was 92,481 pounds the average being 
22.881 pounds. 


A BLACK bass of large size was taken in the 
west branch of the pr ee ee at Renovo, Pa., 
in July. It was 293% inches in length and 
weighed g pounds Io ounces. Another black 
bass which deserves to be mentioned was caught 
in Greenwood Lake, July 24, by a guide. It 
measured 24% inches in length, 16% inches in 
girth, and weighed 75 pounds. 


EXCELLENT snipe shooting is reported from 
Long Island. The open winter and pleasant 
spring have been most favorable to their breed- 
ing, and sportsmen are out in large numbers 
along the south shore, and return, for the most 
part, with full bags. 


FisHING has been excellent this summer in 
the waters of New York Bay. Parties out for 
bluefish report large catches, and weakfish have 
also been most abundant. Fishing from small 
boats in Prince’s Bay and other well-known 
fishing grounds has amply repaid time and 
trouble taken. 


THE frequent rains in the Eastern States have 
materially affected the fishing, for the streams 
have been too high to give good sport, and 
the scores have been meagre. The muggy 
weather, too, added unusual hardships to the 
pursuit of the July woodcock spectre; and the 
birds bagged in Jersey swamps have been se- 
cured only by heroic endurance. 


Some of the finest trout streams of the Sus- 
quehanna watershed have been ruined by the 
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Pennsylvania floods. Everything in the sail 
of fish has been swept from the streams. 


KENNEL. 


BENCH SHows.—Brooklyn Kennel Club’s first 
annual bench show, Brooklyn, N. Y., September 
7, 8,9, lo and II. 

London Kennel Club’s International show, 
London, Ont., September 10, I1, 12 and 13. e 
A. Stone, manager. 

Central Canada Exhibition Association’s sec- 
ond annual bench show, Ottawa, Canada, Sep- 
tember 11, I2 and 13. 

Toledo Kennel Club’s inaugural bench show, 
Toledo, Ohio, September 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

International Dog Show, Toronto, Canada, 
September 16,17, 18 and Ig. 

The Interstate Fair Pet Stock Association's 
bench show, Elmira, N. Y., September 17, 18, 
Ig and 20. 


Mr. E. H. Moore, of Melrose, Mass., has re- 
cently lost two dogs valued at $30,000. These 
two dogs were among the finest specimens of 
their breed in the world. Their names were 
‘‘Champion Ilford Caution 4398,’ whelped in 
1883, and ‘‘Champion Minting 8815,’’ whelped 
in 1885. 

THE well-known St. Bernard champion Save 
died July 3. He was owned by Mr. J. F. Smith, 
of Sheffield, England. Save has long been con- 
sidered one of the finest specimens of his breed 
ever shown, and his winnings have been nu- 
merous and valuable. Among them are the 100- 
guinea challenge cup, which he won twice. 


Mr. TRENOR L. Park, of New York city, has 
purchased from Mr. Alfred George, London, 
England, the bull bitch Mischief, famous as the 
losing contestant in the recent ‘* bulldog match”’ 
between Messrs. Peace and Pybus-Sellon. 


THE Continental Kennel Club was organized 
July 22, by the dogmen of Denver, Colorado, 
and vicinity. The officers are: President, Dr. 
J. M. Norman ; vice-president, Fred. Trimmer ; 
secretary, Claude King; treasurer, Charles A. 
Raymond. It is the intention of the club to hold 
a bench show during the latter part of October. 


LACROSSE. 


A MATCH game between the Shamrocks of 
Montreal and the Athletics of St. Catherines, 
on the grounds of the latter, resulted in defeat 
for the Shamrocks by a score of 3 goals for the 
Athletics and 2 for the Shamrocks. 


THE lacrosse team of the Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club visited Montreal July 27, and played 
a game with the strong Montreal team. Unfor- 
tunately the bright promises of the morning in 
regard to the weather were not realized, and 
shortly after the game was called a steady 
drizzle set in which made the ground ex- 
ceedingly slippery. Although Montreal had 
much the stronger team, the visitors played 
pluckily and well. The first three games went 
to Montreal, the next two were taken by the 
Staten Islanders. In fact, had the game been pro- 
longed for another half hour the Americans 
might have tied the score, for they played bet- 
ter and better with each game. Their indi- 
vidual work was very fine, but in team work 





their opponents were far superior. A return 
match is in plan as soon as arrangements can 
be made. 


THE Druid Lacrosse Club, of Baltimore, is 
the present holder of the Eastern lacrosse 
championship, having defeated the Brooklyn 
Lacrosse Club at Washington Park, Brooklyn, 
July 6, by ascore of 2 goals too. The game 
was a splendid one’throughout, the Druid play- 
ers showing great improvement over previous 
exhibitions given near New York. The coach- 
ing by a Canadian expert has evidently done 
them much good. Noticeably fine work was 
done by the Penniman brothers, who have for 
years been identified with the club. The teams 
were as follows: 


Druids. Brooklyn 
G S. Cone, Goal, Crosby 
H. H. ~ ‘te, . Point, Flannery 
F. D. . . Cover Point, Palmer 
M. G. ~~ a Jr, . First Defense,. Roberts 
B. Hopkins, Second Defense, Brown 
W. Penniman, . Third Defense, . . Bush 
I. R. Rosell, . ~ Sn 3s . McLean 
F. Pennin ton, . Third Attack, . . . Pearce 
W. M. C. Wilson, Second Attack, . . . King 
F. Symington, . First Attack, . ... "Gerry 
B. Linear, . Outside Home, ne Bennett 
G. Morrison, Inside Home, Brady 


Umpires—Messrs. Kuntz, of Stevens “Institute, ‘and Mr. 
Laughlin. 

Referee—D. Brown, Staten Island Athletic Club. 

Time of game—One hour and thirty minutes. 

Score—Druids, 2; Brooklyn, 1 


RIFLE AND TRAP SHOOTING. 


THE competition at Wimbledon for the famous 
Elcho Challenge Shield by the representative 
rifle teams of England, Ireland and Scotland 
was very interesting and close. England and 
Scotland did some remarkable shooting at 800 
yards. England led again at the goo yards 
distance, but at the 1,000 yards the Irishmen 
did some wonderful shooting and eventually 





won. The results at the different ranges were 
as follows: 
IRELAND. 
S00 goo. 1,000. Total, 
Captain Milner, I.R.A., . . 72 14 7I— 217 
Mr. Ganley,I.R.A., . . + 67 75 73— = 215 
Mr.Coghlan,I.R.A, . . 72 73— 214 
Mr. J. Rigby, I Ae 72 71 JO— 213 
Captain I "5 i BA. . . 71 73 69— 213 
Mr. R. Smith, I Bus eo se 98 7° 66— 207 
Mr. Thynne, I. * A. — 2c « « 92 70 64— 206 
Mr. Braithwaite, I. R.A., . 72 65 67— 204 
Totals, . «2 © 0 2 + Si 567 553— 1,689 
ENGLAND, 
Captain Gibbs, . . 2 + 2 + 93 73 7I— «217 
Major Godsal, . . .. +. 74 71 JO— 215 
Captain Lamb, . .... + 95 7o 69— 214 
Captain Mellish, eee a: ae 73 67— —s_-.213 
Lieutenant Freemantle, ee & 74 65— 212 
Colonel Sir H. Halford, . . 72 7° 68— 210 
Lieutenant Dutton-Hunt, . . 69 73 67— 209 
Mr. Whitehead, ..... 63 64 62— 189 
ks tances ne 568 539— 1,679 
SCOTLAND. 
Mr. M. Boyd,. ... . . 71 74 65— 210 
Mr.J.Love, 2 0.2 22+ 9% 68 69— 210 
Captain Ferguson, . : 74 68 65— 207 
CaptainGibson, ..... 72 69 66— 207 
Major Thornburn, . .. . . 74 62 63— + ~=—«-_-199 
Major — eeeon ss 64 63— 199 
Mr. Stewart, . vee « eae 65 65— 199 
Mr. T. Caldweil, ie 6 oe oe 66 57— 195 
J a a 526 513 1,626 
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THE New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association 
for the Protection of Fish and Game have de- 
cided upon September 24, 25,26 and 27 as the dates 
for holding their annual tournament. It will 
occur on the grounds of the Jersey City Heights 
Gun Club at Marion, N. J., under the auspices of 
that club. The first two days will be devoted to 
inanimate target shooting, under American As- 
sociation rules, and the last two days entirely to 
live birds. The feature of the live-bird days 
will be a sweepstake at Io birds, open only to 
residents of the State over fifty-five years of age, 
old Long Island rules, one-barrel gun below the 
elbow, to govern. 


AT a meeting of the Middlesex Gun Club held 
at Plainfield, N. J., recently, Messrs. W. Fred. 
Quimby, T. H. Keller, M. W. Mulford, Nefe 
Apgar and William Sigler were appointed a 
committee to manage the annual tournament of 
the club that is to take place at Dunellen on Oc- 
tober 8,9,10 and 11. The Middlesex Club is the 
largest shooting organization in this country, 
and is noted for its liberality in offering large 
guaranteed purses ; consequently these tourna- 
ments are always largely attended. This tourna- 
ment will be no exception, as the management 
propose to guarantee about $2,500. 


THE great tournament of the Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation of the Northwest was held in June, 
at Tacoma, under the direction of the Tacoma 
Rifle, Rod and Gun Club. The weather was 
favorable and everything passed off pleasantly. 
In the inanimate target shooting none of the 
scores were large, but this was not due to lack 
of skillful shots, but because of an unsatisfac- 
tory background. 


THE team of riflemen from Massachusetts, 
which arrived in London June 29, experienced 
much success. The first match was shot at 
Nunhead range against the Honorable Artillery 
Company’s team, in which the Americans made 
a total at the three ranges of 200, 500 and 600 
yards of 1,015 against 961. The second match 
was shot on the range of the Royal Berkshire 
Regiment, at Churn. In this match the visitors 
were also successful by a score of 1,064 against 
the 972 of their opponents. Againstthe London 
Rifle Brigade the American riflemen in their third 
match made 1,084 points to their opponents’ 
1,007. The next day the fourth match took 
place against a team from the Sussex volun- 
teers. The scores: Massachusetts team, 988 ; 
Sussex team, gI0. 

Several members of the American team en- 
tered individual matches at Wimbledon, and in 
many cases acquitted themselves creditably, 
particularly as their own rifles were barred and 
they were compelled to shoot with strange guns. 
The personnel of the team is as follows: Lieu- 
tenant Bumstead, Sergeant Bull, Corporal Hud- 
dleston, Private Farrow, Sergeant Major Merrill, 
Private Bull, Sergeant Doyle, Major Hinman, 
Private Farnsworth, Lieutenant Edes, Sergeant 
Johnson, Lieutenant Hussey. 


THE Helena, Mon., Rod and Gun Club gave 
a half-day tournament July 5, which was very 
successful, although a mountain dust storm 
made shooting difficult. 


PRIOR to the Massachusetts Rifle Team leaving 
for England it was agreed that five marksmen of 
the Second Regiment living in Springfield should 
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shoot in competition with the Springfield men 
on the team. July 3 was chosen as the time 
because it was supposed in advance to be the 
sharpest test of the regular team. The local 
men shot at the 200-yards range at Lake Look- 
out, using the Government range for 500 and 
600 yards. The home team was ‘eaten by one 
point in the total. Thescores: Springfield men 
on the Massachusetts team, 452; home team, 
451. 


ROWING. 


In the race for the Diamond Sculls at the 
Henley Royal Regatta, July 3, 4 and 5, the fol- 
lowing heats were rowed : 

First heat—C. G. Psotta, New York A. C., 1; 
H. Blackmore, Twickenham R. C., 0. Psotta 
won easily by about five lengths in gm. 15s. 

Second heat—Guy Nickalls, Oxford U. B. C., 
rowed over. 

Third heat—C. G. Psotta, N. Y. A. C., 1; J. 
P. Small, Royal Chester R. C., o. Another 
easy victory for the American. Time, 9m. 30s. 

Final heat, July 5—Guy Nickalls, O. U. B.C., 
t: C.G. Pseotta, N. ¥...A. C.. 0. 

At first ?sotta was in the lead, but soon the 
Oxonian went to the front and maintained his 
lead, winning easily by a hundred yards in 
8m, 56s. 

THE People’s Regatta at Philadelphia, under 
the management of the Schuylkill Navy, took 
place July 3 and 4, and many exciting races 
were rowed, though inclement weather and a 
stream that was swollen from recent rains made 
rowing somewhat difficult. The course was 
1% miles straight away with the current. 

The races on July 3 were marked by the 
great success of New Yorkers, four of the win- 
ning crews being from New York and one from 
Brooklyn. Here are the results : 

Junior single-scull shells—First trial heat--G. 
Weis, New York Athletic Club, gm. 59 3-5s.; G. 
Van Vliet, Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, 
Iom. 11s.; H. W. Mende, Vesper B. C., rom. 
12s.; J. M. Yager, Reading (Pa.) B. C., tom. 22s. 

Junior single-scull shells—Second trial heat— 
W. E. Cody, Nonpareil B. C., New York city, 
Iom. 41 2-5s.; H. Seaton, Excelsior B. C., Pat- 
erson, N. J., tom. 53s.; J. Harrison, Fairmount 
B. C., 11m. 22s.; J. J. Schile, Union B. C., New 
York city, 11m. 33s.; F. Coburn, Institute B. 
C., Newark, N. J., 11m. 39s. 

Four-oared shells, for the Downing Challenge 
Cup—First trial heat—New York A. C., E. W. 
Knickerbocker (bow), E. Weinacht, J. Cremins, 
E, J. Giannini (stroke), gm. 16 1-5s.; Ariel B.C., 
Baltimore, Md., R. Meyer (bow), J. A. Nenwick, 
R. Van Sant, E. Slack (stroke), gm. 18 4-5s. 
Reading (Pa.) B. C. did not finish. 

Four-oared shells—Second trial heat—Varuna 
B. C., Brooklyn, T. Richards (bow), F. Olsen, 
G. Laing, F. Donally (stroke), gm. 21s.; Passaic 
B. C., Newark, M. S. Brown (bow), S. C. Jentz, 
W. H. Pierson, A. S. Stephens (stroke),gm. 25s.; 
Nonpareil B. C., gm. 28s. Passaic broke their 
steering gear before the start, and rowed with- 
out a rudder, 

Four-oared gigs, with coxswains—First trial 
heat—College B. C., Philadelphia, J. H. Dewey 
(bow), C. G. Stevens, J. Head, H. Jackson 
(stroke), 8m. 55s.; Triton B. C., Newark, A. W. 
Snow (bow), J. Vinton, H. Sanderson, T. Keer 
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(stroke), 9m.; New York A. C., E. W. Knicker- 
bocker (bow), E. Weinacht, J. Cremins, E. J 
Giannini (stroke), 3; Nautilus B. C., Brooklyn, 

I., R. Hillman (bow), D. S. Voorhees, C. Sut- 
ton, A. Hillman (stroke), broke outrigger near 
the quarter-mile post. 

Four-oared gigs, with coxswains—Second 
trial heat—Nonpareil B. C., A. H. Beck (bow), 
C. H. Beck, E. Nicola, J. I. Delaney (stroke), H. 
Cook (coxswain), 8m. 45s.; Columbia B. C., 
Washington, D. C., L. T. Reed (bow), L. J. Har- 
ban, H. T. Miller, F. A. Nute, (stroke), W. H. 
Gibson (coxswain), 8m. 55s.; Pennsylvania B. 
C.,gm. %s.; Vesper B. C., gm. 3s. 

The high wooded cliffs along the Schuylkill 
River were an extensive grand stand which was 
black with spectators whose enthusiasm ran high 
as the various races were contested July 4. 

Senior single-scull shells—First trial heat—P. 
E. Huneker, Iona B. C., Iom. 51 2-5s.; J. Y. 
Parke, Vesper B. C.. 2; H. Zwinger, Nonpareil 
B.., 3. 

Senior single-scull shells—Second trial heat— 
H. W. Janssen, Staten Island A. C., 1om. 52s. ; 
E, J. Carney, Institute B. C., Newark, ec. &. 
Corbett, Iroquois B. C., Chicago, quit at half 
way, with his boat nearly full of water. 

Junior single-scull shells—Final heat—W. E. 
Cody, 8m. 53s.; H. Seaton, 8m. 57s.; G. A. 
Weis, gm. 6s.; H. Van Vliet, gm. 15s. 

Senior single-scull shells—Final heat—E. J. 
Carney, 8m. 46s.; P. E. Huneker, 8m. 48s.; 
J. Y. Parke, gm. 3s.; H. W. Janssen, gm. 8s. 

Pair-oared shells—Undine Barge Club, W. S. 
Runk (bow), T. Beath (stroke), 8m. 46s.; New 
York A. C., G. D. Phillips (bow), M. T. Hand 
(stroke), 8m. 48%s.; Philadelphia B. C., W. S. 
Lee (bow), L. C. Baker (stroke), swamped. 

Four-oared shells, for the Downing Challenge 
Cup—Final heat—New York A. C., 8m. Is.: 
Passaic B. C.,8m.5s.; Varuna B.C., 8m. 16%s.; 
Ariel B.C., disqualified for fouling. At the first 
attempt Ariel and Varuna collided and a fresh 
start was made. Near the finish Ariel ran into 
New York A.C., injuring their boat so seriously 
that itsank. But for this foul they could have 
finished second. 

Four-oared gigs, with coxswains—Final heat 
—College B. C., 7m. 52s.; Triton B. C., 7m 
55s.; Nonpareil B. C., 8m. 2s.; Columbia B. 
8m. 8s. 

Double-scull shells—New York A. C., A. Hau- 
bold (bow), O. J. Stephens (stroke), 7m. 3748.5 
Pennsylvania B. C., W. Nagle (bow), R. 
Brathy (stroke), 8m. 6%s. 

Eight-oared shells, with coxswains, for the 
Sharpless Cup—Cornell University, J. D. Ross 


(bow), A. H. Benedict, A. J. Calnan, W. B. 
Tobey, A. W. Marston, P. Hagerman, G. H. 
Thayer, W. S. Dole (stroke), L. M. Emerick 


{coxswain), 7m. 3s.; Crescent B. C., J. A. Sny- 
der (bow), C. Supplee, W. J. Fitzpatrick, E. F. 


Faber, D. J. M. Stokes, J. M. Andrews, W. J. 
Wallace, C. E. Stokes (stroke), L. E. Faber 
(coxswain), 7m. 17s.; Fairmount B. C., W. 


Brownell (bow), J. Waters, E. F. Brownell, J. 
Smith, J. Mahoney, E. Pyfer, D. O'Neill, J. 
Snowden (stroke), G. Mitchell (coxswain), 7m. 
21s. Owing to the swift current starting was 
difficult, and in one of the attempts University 
of Pennsylvania broke an oar and their rudder 
in a collision with Crescent. They were al- 
lowed time to go to their boathouse for repairs, 


but did not choose to row up the river again 
against such a turbulent stream, and after wait- 
ing until 8 p. M. the race was started without 
them. 

An excellent start was made, and as the three 
crews drew away the sight was indeed a beau- 
tifulone. The electric lights along the shore 
showed great throngs still watching and above 
the moon shone brightly. Cornell rowed a great 
race and, drawing away from her opponents, 
won in the wonderfully fast time of 7m. 3s., 
which beats the best time made on the same 
course by 57s. It also beats the best national 
time, 7m. 463/s., made by the Columbia Boat 
Club of Washington, in 1885. 


THE seventh annual regatta of the Clifton 
Boat Club was held in the upper bay July 13. 
The wind was strong from the southeast, caus- 
ing a heavy ground swell. Owing to the rough 
water the shell race was rowed with much diffi- 
culty, Mr. A. P. Morrell’s boat being swamped 
at the finish. The course was a mile straight- 
away from Fort Wadsworth, finishing at the 
club house. 

In the single shell race J. B. Eccleston was 
first, A. P. Morrell second. The race for double 
sculls was won by George H. Betts (bow),W. D. 
M. Lord (stroke) ; second, H. D. Cornfoot, (bow), 
P. J. Walsh (stroke); third, George Keutgen 
(bow), Charles E. Hoyer(stroke). Pair-oared gigs, 
first, bow, Cornfoot ; stroke , Betts ; second, bow, 
George Bayaud; stroke, C. E. Smith. Four- 
oared barges, first, A. Butler, Morrell, Eccles- 
ton, Betts, and Marsh ; second, Bayaud, Walsh, 
Hoyer, Endicott and Bourne. 


Joun O. REAGAN, the well-known amateur 
oarsman, is about to join the professional 
ranks, and will endeavor to get on a match 
of some kind in very short order. He has been 
a member of the Metropolitan Boat Club for a 
number of years, and also of the Union and 
other clubs. He is considered one of the best 
amateur oarsmen in America. 


THE ninth race for the Childs cup trophy was 
rowed July 5 at Philadelphia, Pa., over the 
National Course on the Schuylkill River, 1% 
miles straight away, with a freshet. 

Eight-oared shells, with: coxswains—Cornell 
University, J. D. Ross (bow), H. A. Benedict, 
A. J. Calnan, W. B. Tobey, A. W. Marston, P. 
Hagerman, G. H. Thayer, W. S. Dole (stroke), 
L. W. Emerick (coxswain), 6m. 40s.; University 
of Pennsylvania, H. Luhn (bow), 'W. E. Van- 
loon, W. S. Davenport, H. S. Sypher, D. D. 
Fair, A. R. Gray, A. L. Harris, A. Wright 
(stroke), G. Deacon (coxswain), 2, by a few feet. 

A few yards from the start Cornell ran into a 
miniature maelstrom, shipped several gallons 
of water, and lost two lengths. This, of course, 
handicapped them seriously, and they had a 
stern chase of it. But pluckily the Cornell men 
stuck to their task, and graduaily drew up to 
the Pennsylvania men, and with a tremendous 
spurt at the finish managed to put the bow 
of their boat ahead, thus winning one of the 
gamest races ever rowed. 


At Albany, July 4, the Atalanta four-oared 
crew made the fast time of 8m. 5 %s. overamile 
and a half course, defeating the Mutuals of Al- 
bany, time 8m. gs., and the Metropolitans, time 
8m. 15s. It was a splendid race, the crews being 
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almost level with each other until the last 100 
yards, when with a grand spurt the Atalantas 
drew ahead of the Mutuals. 

In the other events the Atalanta eight de- 
feated the eights from the Albany Rowing Club 
and the Mutual Boat Club, in 7m. 47%s., the 
others finishing in the order named. 

In the double sculls the Metropolitan Rowing 
Club, J. E. Nagle and J. Pilkington, beat the Al- 
bany Rowing Club, H. Campbell and M. Mona- 
han, in 9m. 9s. 


TENNIS. 


THE contests for the national doubles cham- 
pionship, which had been announced for July 1 
and succeeding days, were prevented by in- 
clement weather. They took place the follow- 
ing week, however, and the grounds of the 
Staten Island Cricket and Baseball Club pre- 
sented a very pretty sight during the games 
and the large audiences witnessed some excel- 
lent tennis. The courts were in almost perfect 
condition, having received unusual care and at- 
tention formany weeks. There were twenty en- 
tries, which included about all the leading East- 
ern tennis experts. These were the contestants : 

A. E. Wright and Dean Miller, L. W. Glaze- 
brook and F. L. N. Hoppin, C. J. Post and 
S. V. Coffin, C. Hobart and A. W. Post, F. G. 
Beach and R., P. Huntington, Jr., H. A. Taylor 
and H. W. Slocum, Jr., S. W. Smith and J. C. 
Elliott, J. A. Roome and partner, F. D. Pavey 
and W. A. Tomes, and V. G. Hall and O. S. 
Campbell. 

The preliminary round was played July 1 
amid showers of rain, which somewhat inter- 
fered with the playing. The results were: 

A. E. Wright and Dean Miller beat L. W. 
Glazebrook, 6-4, 7-5, 6-2. 

C. Hobart and A. W. Post beat C. J. Post and 
S. V. Coffin, 6-2, 6-1, 8-6. 

First round, July 8—H. W. Slocum and H. 
A. Taylor beat C. Hobart and A. W. Post, 8-6, 
6-4, 6-2. 

F. G. Beach and R. P. Huntington beat D. 
Miller and A. E. Wright, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. 

V. G. Hall and O. S. Campbell beat F. D. 
Pavey and W. A. Tomes, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1. 

G. A. Willis and J. A. Rowe beat S. W. Smith 
and M. de Garmendia, 6-1, 4-6, 8-6, 6-1. 

Second round, July 9—H. W. Slocum and H. 
A. Taylor beat R. P. Huntington and F. G. 
Beach, 6-3, 6-3, 6-1. 

V. G. Hall and O. S. Campbell beat G. A. 
Willis and J. A. Rowe, 6-3, 6-1, 6-4. 

An audience numbering over fifteen hundred 
persons witnessed the final round July 10, be- 
tween Slocum and Taylor and Hall and Camp- 
bell. Most excellent tennis was played, the 
conditions being very favorable. The first set 
was very stubbornly contested and was one of 
the most exciting ever played in America, the 
score standing at the end 14-12 in favor of 
Slocum and Taylor. The features in this set 
were the hard drives and smashes and judicious 
lobbing. 

The second set, while not as long as the first, 
showed equally good tennis, the ball in the first 
game crossing the net at one time twenty-two 
times before the point was scored. The suc- 
ceeding games were nothing more than a series 
of hard smashes and good rallies, followed 
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by phenomenal returns until eight all was 
reached, when Slocum and Taylor secured the 
next two games and the set, 10-8. 

The third set was another hard fought battle, 
but it went to Slocum and Taylor, 6-4. The 
complete score is; Final round, July ro, H. W. 
Slocum, Jr., and H. A. Taylor beat V. G. Hall 
and O. S. Campbell, 14-12, 1ro-8, 6-4. In the 
three sets but four double faults were made, 
Hall making two, Campbell one and Slocum 
one. For the Consolation Prize, C. J. Post and 
S. V. Coffin beat S. W. Smith and M. de Gar- 
mendia, 6-3, 6-4. 


THE second annual tournament under the di- 
rection of Horace Partridge & Co. took place at 
Wellesley, Mass., July 8 to 13. Among the en- 
tries were P. S. Sears, H. Tallant,Q. A. Shaw, 
F. S. Mansfield. . The final singles resulted in 
favor of Mansfield, who beat Williston, 6-1, 8-4, 
6-o. In the final doubles Williston and Tallant 
beat Hovey and Wildes, 4-6, 8-6, 2-6. 7-5, 7-5. 


THE Montclair Tennis Club tournament on 
July 15 attracted a large number of excellent 
players. The final singles were won by C. Ho- 
bart, who beat D. Miller, ro-8, 12-14, 6-4. In 
the second set Miller, without doubt, played the 
best tennis he has played this year, capturing 
point after point by good back-hand placing. 
In the final match for doubles C. Hobart and 
D. Miller beat F. W. Porter and H. Porter, 6-1, 
4-6, 6-3, 6-3. 


At the Minnesota tennis tournament at Ham- 
line, July 4, Angell, of the University of Michi- 
gan, and Best, of Minneapolis, defeated Wall 
and Armstrong, of St. Paul, in special doubles, 
by a score of 7-5, 6-4. Angell also beat Thorne, 
of St. Paul, in special singles, the score being 6-4, 
6-4. 


THE Portland, Me., Lawn Tennis Club recently 
finished its club tournament. In the final round 
of the singles S.C. Fox beat R. D. Payson, 6-4, 
6-3, 6-4. In the doubles F. W. Dana and S. C. 
Fox beat W. C. Emerson and R. D. Payson, 
5-7, 6-1, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. 


Or the younger players who have contested in 
tournaments this spring C. Hobart, of the New 
York Tennis Club, has, without doubt, been the 
most successful. In the first tournament of the 
year, at Flushing, on June 3, he won the singles. 
At Orange, on June 24, he won the challenge 
cup. At Englewood, on July 11, he won 
both singles and doubles, and at Montclair on 
July 15 he repeated his Englewood perform- 
ance. He has defeated such men as Wright, 
Beach, Miller, Post and Huntington. His only 
defeat was at the hands of H. A. Taylor in the 
Middle States championship on June II. 


THE second tournament for the double cham- 
pionship of the Western New York Tennis As- 
sociation, composed of Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Utica, Elmira and Rome, was recently 
played on the grounds of the Rochester Tennis 
Club. Buffalo supplemented her previous vic- 
tory at Elmira by again winning the tourna- 
ment. In the first round Messrs. Depew and 
Tanner, of Buffalo, beat Messrs. Wyckoff and 
Robeson, of Elmira, 6-1, 6-1. Messrs. Ward 
and Lee, of Rochester, beat Messrs. Jenny and 
Teal, of Syracuse, 7-9, 6-2, 9-7. In the finals 
Buffalo defeated Rochester by a score of 6-2, 
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6-3, 6-4,, winning the tournament. Rochester 
afterward won second prize by defeating Elmira, 
6-2, 6-3. The third tournament will be held at 
Buffalo. 


THE Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, Cal., was 
filled to overflowing on_July 4 with tennis play- 
ers and their friends to witness the matches for 
the championship of the Pacific Coast. The 
courts were in perfect order, and the weather as 
fine as could be desired. W. H. Taylor, Jr., 
easily defeated his opponents. In the final 
match Taylor beat V. Gadesden 6-3, 6-1, 6-2. 
W. H. Taylor is, therefore, the champion of the 
Pacific Coast, and he certainly possesses all the 
requirements to retain the title for some years 
tocome. As this tournament was such a grand 
success, it is hoped that next year a few entries 
will be received from the Eastern players. 


THE winners of open tournaments from June 
1 to July 15 in both doubles and singles are: 
At Flushing, June 4: Singles—C. Hobart, 
New York T. C. Doubles—D. Miller and A. E. 
Wright. At Wissahickon, June 11: Singles— 
Miss L. Voorhees. Doubles—Miss Voorhees 
and Mrs. Harris. Mixed doubles—Miss Roose- 
velt and Mr. A. E. Wright. Gentlemen’s 
doubles—A. E. Wright and D. Miller. At Ho- 
boken, June 11: Singles—H. A. Taylor. At 
New Haven, June 17: Singles—R. P. Hunting- 
ton, Jr. Doubles—F.G. Beach and R. P. Hunt- 
ington. At Orange, June 24: Singles—C. Ho- 
bart. Doubles—V. G. Hall and O. S. Camp- 
bell. At Monterey, Cal., July 1: Singles—W. 
H. Taylor, Jr. At Wellesley, July 1: Singles— 
F. S. Mansfield. Doubles—A. L. Williston and 
H. Tallant. At Staten Island, July 8: Doubles 
—H. W. Slocum and H. A. Taylor. At Engle- 
wood, July 10: Singles—C. Hobart. Doubles 
—C. Hobart and Dean Miller. At Montclair, 
July 15: Singles—C. Hobart. Doubles—C. 
Hobart and Dean Miller, 


Most exciting tennis was played at South- 
ampton, Long Island, July 22 and following 
days. A very good list of entries had been se- 
cured, and as the prizes were extremely hand- 
some great rivalry was shown. The all-comers’ 
match was won by J. S. Clarke, who defeated 
R. P. Huntington, after a very close game, by 
ascore of 4-6, 6-2, 6-3, 4-6, 6-2. The contest 
for the Long Island championship took place 
July 25, Mr. H. A. Taylor, the holder, playing 
against Mr. J. S. Clarke, the winner of the all- 
comers’ prize. Taylor won three straight sets, 
6-1, 6-4, 6-3, outplaying his opponent in every 
particular. 

The finals in doubles were played the follow- 
ing day between H. A. Taylor and Foxhall 
Keene and R. P. and F. Huntington. 

The score: Taylor and Keene beat the Hunt- 
ington brothers, 12-10, 6-4, 6-8, 6-2. 

THE English championship meeting was held 
at Wimbledon July 1 and succeeding days. 
The entry of twenty-four comprised all the best 
players, W. Renshaw, W. J. Hamilton and E. 
W. Lewis being the pick of those who were to 
compete for the privilege of playing E. Ren- 
shaw for the championship. In the first round 
were six matches and two walkovers. In the 
second round a noteworthy feat was the defeat 
of H. Grove by H. S. Barlow, after a five-set 
match, in which, in the fifth set, Grove stood at 


5 games to 0, 40-30. Barlow won after sixteen 
games had been played. 

One of the matches of the meeting was 
played between Hamilton and Lewis on the 
third day. Steadiness marked the play from 
start to finish. The placing was accurate, as 
was the lobbing, but few chances being given 
for smashing and only the finest strokes could 
win. Hamilton won by the score of 4-6, 7-5, 
6-3, 5-7, 6-4. 

July 4, Barlow met Hamilton, and to the sur- 
prise of all defeated him as follows: 3-6, 6-3, 
2-6, 6-3, 6-3. W. Renshaw beat H. F. Lawford 
7-5, 5-7, 6-3, 6-2. Thus W. Renshaw and H.S. 
Barlow met in the all-comers’ match. Barlow 
played an attacking game and won the first set, 
6-3, and also the second, 7-5. The third went 
to Renshaw, who began to play in better luck. 
His opponent was continually within a single 
stroke of the match, and yet, from one cause or 
another, could not win. On one occasion Ren- 
shaw slipped and lost his racket. A low stroke 
anywhere in court must have won Barlow the 
match, but he did the only thing he could to 
save his opponent, viz., gave alob. Game all 
was called four times in this set, which Ren- 
shaw won. The last set was even more exciting 
than the others, but Renshaw pulled himself 
together and won the set and match. 

W. Renshaw played his brother Ernest for the 
championship July 8. The first two sets went to 
W. Renshaw, 6-4, 6-1. The next was won by 
Ernest, 6-3, and both began to play with greater 
vim, W. Renshaw showing wonderful style. 
He went for everything and made but few poor 
strokes. Taking six games in succession, he 
won the match and the title of champion. 

The championship for doubles was won by E, 
and W. Renshaw,who defeated E. W. Lewis and 
G. W. Hillyard, 6-4, 6-4, 3-6, 0-6, 6-1. 


YACHTING. 


THE annual regatta of the Lake Champlain 
Yacht Club was sailed July 13. In the first class 
Nautilus, owned by Mayor Prombie and Horatio 
Hickok, beat Dr. W. S. Webb’s Flyaway by 17m. 
7s. over ai12-mile course. Saidee B., from Port 
Henry, N. Y., won the pennant over Ripper and 
White Wings in the second class, and Gipsy won 
in the third class. 


THE new lugger-rigged yacht Paradox sailed 
her maiden race in the regatta of the Royal 
Cinque Ports Yacht Club at Dover, July 20, 
The Paradox is the first vessel of her rig that 
has sailed in a race for over twenty-five years. 
She was entered in the first class with Wendur, 
Gudrun, Sleuthhound and Vol-au-Vent. The 
Paradox made a bungle of the start, and was de- 
layed for over half an hour, a loss which she 
was unable to repair. The wind was light and 
paltry at the start, but freshened up to half a 
gale later on. Wendur came in first, Vol-au- 
Vent second, Gudrun third. The lugger sailed 
a second race July 22, from Dover across the 
Channel to Boulogne-sur-Mer, and was again 
defeated, although the course and the wind 
were the most favorable that could be asked for 
her peculiar rig. A strong wind was blowing 
from westsouthwest, giving about a beam wind 
for the course. Eleven boats started and the 


finish of the leaders was : Wendur, 2h. 14m. 28s.; 
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Amphitrite, 2h. 17m. 42s.; Vol-au-Vent, 2h. 36m. 
29s.; Gudrun, 2h. 48m. 52s.; Paradox, 2h. 52m. 
30s.; Deerhound, 3h. 21m. 23s. Yarana started, 
but gave up, having broken her bowsprit. Am- 
phitrite won first prize, £100; Deerhound second. 


Tue Corinthian Yacht Club regatta was sailed 
at Marblehead, July 13, being witnessed by a 
large concourse of people. The New York cut- 
ter Kathleen, which defeated the Saracen at New 
York, was a competitor in the first class, with the 
Saracen, Beetle, Elf and Mignon. In the other 
five classes there were seventeen starters, but 
the interest was chiefly in the larger boats. The 
course was 10 miles, and as the race progressed 
the wind increased, giving the boats plenty of 
sail for their large sails. The Saracen took the 
lead and made an excellent race, holding the 
wind well and leading all over the course, giving 
the New Yorker a shake in true Burgess style, 
and winning the special prize of $50. Summary 
of first class: 


Name. Owner. 
OE te sw . . Fowle 
po a ee ee . . H. Babson 
Me Gt ae ee Oe Wm. Whitelock 
Mee Bs a Se oe eS CS W. Wilkinson 
ee & GS ewe Oe Se Curtis Guild 


THE tenth annual summer regatta of the 


Larchmont Yacht Club was held July 4. A. 


heavy squall that came up in the afternoon 
gave the yachtsmen every opportunity to dis- 
play their seamanship. The boats finished in 
the following order: 

Class D—Sloops and cutters—C/ara, 1; Ana- 
conda, 2. 

Class 7—Sloops, course 20 miles—dZiris, 1; 
Mariquita, 2; Nymph, 3; Banshee, 4; Gorilla, 5. 

Class 8—Sloops, 20 miles—Zurybia, 1; Vo- 
lusia, 2. 

Class g—Sloops, 20 miles—Xathleen. Amazon 
and Vorany did not finish. 

Class 11—Cat rigged, 13 miles—Azra, 1 ; Dor- 
othy, 2. 

Class 13—Cat rigged, 10 miles—Coyote, 1. 
Apache did not finish. 

Class 15—Cat rigged, 10 miles—Orienta. 

Class 16—Cat rigged, 10 miles—Riva/, 


THE annual race for the championship cup of 
the Rhode Island Yacht Club took place at 
Providence July 16. There were twenty-nine 
entries and sixteen came to the line. They 
were divided into three classes. In addition to 
the championship cup there were the Low, 
Flint and Anderson cups, and a pair of marine 
glasses presented by Vice-Commodore Sands as 
a special prize. There was a good freshening 
breeze from northwest when the start was made 
at 12:30. Jide was first over, followed by 
Awa, Mignon and Peri, Awais a new Burgess 
boat recently launched by Lawley at South Bos- 
ton, this being her maiden race. The Peri is 
from Newport, and she took the first, special 
and championship prizes. 

The following is the official summary of the 
race: 

FIRST CLASS, 


Start. Finish. Corr’d. 
Ps i ee ee eo OR 3:07:43 2:27:06 
Awa, . + « «© « «© « 853843 3:02:14 2:27:24 
mane, 5 2 ek te ee RES 3:01:07 2:29:22 
Mignon, . . « « « «© 432234208 3:16:37 2:34:19 


SEPTEMBER. 


SECOND CLASS. 


‘ 

Diamond, . « «+ « « » 2335343 3:21:18 2:45:05 
Mascot, °c © 6 6 wo + 6BBtzReg 3331:08 2:54:22 
THIRD CLASS, 

PRM, « oe « a & » Bag 3:22:25 1:42:18 
Faust, . « « « © « « 32342:20 2:26:40 1:44:20 
we lk et tin + te 2:27:14 1:44:26 
Gladys, . . « . « ‘» « 32340209 2:27:02 1:44:40 

OR, « oe @ + we Sees 2:27:42 1:46:14 
i, nee 2:35:08 1:48:51 
an aa 2:36:17 1:50:26 
Jaunty,.. « » «© © + « 8B8QRIgO 2:49:32 2.02.14 


THE annual regatta of the Eastern Yacht Club, 
July 15, off Marblehead was a success. There 
was a fresh and a steady breeze, and there was 
as fine a fleet of schooners as one could wish to 
see. Through some mistake no stake buoys 
were set out, and the schooners, among which 
were Fortuna, Mayflower, Sea Fox and Merlin, 
after sailing 125g knots gave up the race. The 
40-foot class, in which were Verena, Chiquita, 
Gorilla, Minerva, Alice and Papoose, had a splen- 
did race, as had also the special class of 30-foot- 
ers, which included Saracen, Kathleen, Beetle, 
Evelyn (sloops), and Harbinger, a new wide cat- 
boat. 

In the beat home Minerva showed her splen- 
did weatherly qualities, not only in smooth wa- 
ter, but in a nasty, choppy sea. She won the 
$100 cup presented by Mrs. Cass Canfield. The 
order of finish was as follows: 


Sailing 

Length. Actual. Corr’d. 
Minerva, C. H. Tweed, . . . 46.07 3:22:18 3:19:14 
Gorilla, R. P. Carroll, . . . . 48.50 3:26:29 3:26:28 
Chiquita, A. Hemenway, . . 46.88 3:34:12 3:32:14 
Verena,J. A. Beebe, . . . . 47.00 33:39:33 3:37:15 

SPECIAL CLASS. 

Harbinger, J.R. Hooper, . . 31.00 3:56:43 3:37:56 
Saracen, W. P. Fowle, . . . 36.40 3:00:49 3:56:50 
Kathleen, Wm. Whitlock, . . 37.56 3:56:43 3:59:15 


The schooner race was sailed the day follow- 
ing and proved a splendid success. Commo- 
dore Canfield’s schooner Sea Fox bore off the 
honors, beating Mr. Burgess’ latest effort, Mer- 
fin, in a fine, strong breeze. The course wasa 
36-mile triangle. Sea Fox was over the line 
first, with Merlin, Mayflower and Fortuna as 
named. The second-class schooners (none 
and Quickstep were started fifteen minutes 
later and cutters Clara and Olya shortly after. 
There was also a race between the 4o-footers 
Verena and Papoose for a $100 cup, presented by 
the owner of Papoose. 

Merlin passed Sea Fox on the run out, but was 
passed by the latter on the second leg, turning 
the mark two minutes ahead. For the beat home 
it was exceedingly close between the two boats, 
Sea Fox winning by a couple of minutes only. 
Quickstep took the $250 cup and Clara the $150 
cup presented by Mrs. Canfield. 


FIRST-CLASS SCHOONERS. 


Length. Actual. Corr'd. 
Sea Fox, A.C.Canfield,. . . 91.43 5:04:55 5:02:15 
Merlin, W. H. Forbes, . . . 93.45 5:06:38 5:05:45 
Mayflower, F. T. Underhill, . 90.32 5:17:03 §:13:28 
Fortuna, H.S.Hovey, . . .« 94.25 5:17:57 5:17:57 


SECOND-CLASS SCHOONERS. 


Quickstep, F. Grinnell, . . . 70.18 5:20:00 4:54:14 
Enone,H.Cochrane,. . . . 75.60 5:20:28 5:06:17 
FOURTH-CLASS SCHOONERS. 

Clara,3.C. Barron, . . . . 54.90 5:20:34 5:20:34 
Olga, C. A. Longfellow,. . . 51.83 5:35:33 5:29:28 
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A Ii yansparent Film 


+ + + * for Roll Hlolders. 





The announcement is hereby made that the 
undersigned have perfected a process for making 
transparent flexible films for use in roll holders 


and Kodak Cameras. 


The new film is as thin, light and flexible as 
paper and as transparent as glass. It requires 


no stripping, and is wound on spools for roll 


holders. 


It will be known as Hastman’s Transparent 
Film, and will be ready for market on or about 
July ist. Circulars and samples ready, and will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 4 cents in 
stamps. 


Mention OvurtTING. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co. 


Rochester, N. Y., 


Fune 15, 1889. 
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FaTHer: ‘‘ Eleanor, now that you have given 
up young Hopkins, I wish he would stop com- 
ing to the house.”’ 

DAUGHTER: ‘‘ He has been here only seven 
times this week, pa.’’ 

FATHER : ‘‘ Only seven times? How often do 
you want him to come?”’ 

DAUGHTER : “Don’t be harsh, father. George 
is trying to break off gradually.’’—Zfoch. 

Rev. Primrose: ‘‘ You are the strangest little 
boy Iever saw. While other children of your 
age are light hearted and thonghtless, you are 
always sad.”’ 

LitTLE JOHNNIE: ‘‘That’s ’cause the other 
fellers ain't got a cross-eyed mother who can 
see when you make faces behind her back.’’— 
Epoch. 


Mr. CHOLLy (showing a lady guest about 
billiards): ‘‘I beg pardon, I don’t think I quite 
understood.”’ 

Miss JoLige: ‘‘ Teach me how to make a 
double kiss.”’ 

Mr. CHOLLy (taking out his engagement 
book): ‘‘ With pleasure. What evening will 
you have me call ?’’—£foch. 


STRANGER: ‘‘I say, Johnnie, is it against the 
laws to catch fish in that pond ?”’ 

JounniE: “Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*But there’s a police officer fishing there 
now. He wouldn’t do so if it was against the 
law.” 

‘* Well, it may not be against the State law to 
catch fish in that pond, but it’s against the laws 
of nature, for there isn’t a blessed fish in it.’’— 
Yonkers Statesman, 

St. PETER :‘‘I don’t recognize you. What is 
that bundle under your arm?” 

Morta: ‘‘Only the earth. I 3g 





St. Peter: ‘‘ Walk right in, Mr. Gould.’’— 
Life. 

HE: ‘‘ What would you do if I were to offer to 
give you a kiss ?”’ 

SHE: ‘‘See if my little brother is under the 
sofa,’’—Boston Herald, 
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Lapy (horses running away): ‘‘ Dear, dear, 
dear, what will become of me ?’ 
New CoAcHMAN (grimly): ‘‘ Madame, it de- 


pends on your past life. I’m all right.”’ 


‘‘What’s the matter?’’ the school mistress 
asked. 

‘* Back’s sore, ma’am.”’ 

‘* What made it sore ?”’ 

‘Pop pounded his thumb with a hatchet this 
mornin’ an’ I laughed.’’—Zfoch, 


TouGH-LOOKING PARTY (entering sanctum) : 
‘*Soy, be you der duck dat pokes so much fun 
at der prize fighters ?”’ 

Epiror (producing club): ‘‘I am.’ 

TouGH-LOOKING ParTY (retreating): ‘‘ Oh, let 
up on that, cully! Yer couldn't raise the stakes 
I fight for on all de stuff in dis shebang!’’—Zzfe, 


’ 


‘*Young man,”’ said the long-haired passen- 
ger to the occupant of the seat ahead. ‘‘Do 
you know that I’ve never spent a dollar for 
liquor in my whole life ?”’ 

‘* Really ?’’ responded the young man, turning 
half way round, with a look of great interest on 
his face, ‘‘ How do you work it ?’’—Zzfe. 


UNpERTAKER: ‘‘ What kind of trimmings will 
you have on the casket ?”’ 

Wipow : ‘‘None whatever. A plain casket. 
It was trimmins that killed him.”’ 

UNDERTAKER: ‘* What ?’’ 

Wipow: ‘‘ Yes, delirium trimmins.’’—JBoston 
Courter. 


Two SMALL GiRLs: ‘‘ Oh, auntie! we’ve come 
to tell you there’s a baby at our house!”’ 

Aunt: ‘‘ That's nice. Did the stork bring a 
little brother or a little sister ?’”’ 

LITTLE GIRLS (puzzled) : ‘*‘ Nobody knows till 
the christening.’’— Wasp. 


Mr. SusurB: ‘‘ Uncle ’Rastus, I wish you'd 
go over to my place and clean out my hen 
house.”’ 

UncLe ’Rastus (with a grin): ‘‘ What! In 
broad daylight, sah ?’’—Zzfe. 
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UTERO GRAS 


Point PLEASANT, VA.—‘‘ Two aged maiden sisters 
GRE committed suicide last Tuesday. They left a letter say- 
% 4 ing there was ‘ nothing in life’ for old maids, and they 
were tired of it. ‘They were in good circum- 
stances.”—New York Sun. 

















Nothing so quickly disgusts a man as 
abadcomplexion. It suggests 
g uncleanliness and carelessness, 
No woman need die an old 
maid who uses the 
Récamier Toilet 
Preparations, 
Send for testi- 
monialsand Chem- 
ists’ endorsement 
as to their purity, 
— =< = : oF) 15 I ti etc. 
CHO nm , or a y \ Cee 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER’S CELEBRATED RECAMIER 
TOILET PREPARATIONS AND REMEDIES. 





PRICE. 
Récamier Cream, for Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Xc., . : ; . $1.50 
Récamier Balm, a Beautifier, pure and simple,. . .. . . ae 


Récamier Almond Lotion, for Freckles, Moth and Discolorations, 1.50 
Récamier Powder, for Toilet, Nursery. Will stay on and does 


not make face shine, . ‘ ‘ ' ; ; ; : ; . 1.00 
Récamier Soap. The Best in the World. Scented, . : ‘ 00 
Unscented, oe 25 





From Prof. Stillman, the Eminent Scientist and Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens 


Institute of Technology. 
Mrs. H. H. Aver: 40 Broapway, New York, January, 1887. 


Dear Mapam—Samples of your Récamier Preparations have been analyzed by me. I find that there is xothing in 
them that will 4ar the most delicate skin and which is not authorized by the French Pharmacopeeia as safe and 
beneficial in preparations of this character. Respectfully yours, 

THOMAS B, STILLMAN, M.Sc., Pu. D. 


THERE IS NOTHING LIKE RECAMIER CREAM FOR SUNBURN. 


In giving orders please make your remittance by Post Office or Express Money Order, Postal 
Note, Stamps or in Registered Letter. If you will mention Outing you will receive a free package 
of the RECAMIER TOILET .POWDER. 


c¢ A U + | O N | Beware of swindlers and discharged employees. I employ no agents ; 
s the secrets of my Formule are unknown outside my Laboratory. 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO., 














HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, President. 52 and 64 Park Place, New York City. 
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OPEN I9xl4x8 


Sportsmen, Tourists, Base-Ball Cranks, 
Excursionists, Theatre.Goers, Artists, 
And all others who would like to take a rest 


PORTFOLIO GAMP-STOOL 


SETTLES THE QUESTION. 
Easily carried, Simple, Durable. Will carry 400 Ibs. Weighs 
about 2 lbs. Japanned, with Box, $1.50; Nickel-plated, with Box, 
$2.25. Sent per Express prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or, 
money refunded. Send all orders to 
FULTON MFC. CO., Sole Agents 
18 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
For Sale Everywhere. Correspondence Solicited. 
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SOH HSS.” 


A New Group of Statuary, Price $15. 


Very suitable for a Wedding Gift. Send for 
photographic print showing its details or in- 
close 10 cents for a photographic catalogue 
of all the groups now published. 


JOHN ROGERS, 14 West 12th Street. 


(@ Formerly 860 Broadway. 
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RACKETS. 









Sears’ Special,’ $7.00, The Pettitt, just out, $5. 
Longwood, $4.00. The Park, $3.00, Surprise, $2.00. 


Columbia Marker, Portable Marking Tapes, 
TAYLOR’S PATENT POLES, WRIGHT & DITSON’S IMPROVED POLES, 


50. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Finest Line of Lawn Tennis 


IN THE WORLD. 





OUR SPECIALTIES: 


The Championship Ball, 


Adopted by the U. S. National, Intercollegiate, 
Southern, Southwestern and Ohio State 
Lawn Tennis Associations 

FOR 


Isso. 


Pettitt Shoe; Tennis Clothing, Etc. 2 





580 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR TENNIS CATALOGUE. . 


Official Lawn Tennis Rules, containing Constitution and By-Laws of the Association, List of Clubs belonging to the 
Association ; also several interesting articles on the game by prominent players. Price, by mail, ro cents. 
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LEADING FEATURES OF OCTOBER OUTING. 


Outing for October will be the first number of the fifteenth volume. OvutTiINc therefore is 
in its eighth year of prosperous existence. It has established itself in the hearts and homes 
of all true lovers of reputable and gentlemanly sport, and the October number will show 
how earnestly and thoroughly OuTING fulfills its most important position. 


The Trail of the Bison is what the title of the article naturally suggests—a retrospective 
view of the wide existence of this once predominant mammal throughout the United States 
and Canada. The history of its furious and speedy extinction is a sad chapter in the wanton 
destruction of the game animals of this continent, and will be read with sorrow by sports- 
men. J. CARTER BEARD contributes some excellent illustrations of the vast herds that roamed 
the plains, as well as the modes of their pursuit. 


A Tricycle Tour in the Essex Country, by Cartes R. DopceE, a writer who has 
c tributed so much tothe best cycling literature of the day, describes the pleasures and 
incidents of a wheel ramble amid the classic recollections of historic Essex County, Mass. 
The narrative is charming reading, and the interest throughout is ably sustained. 


From Lake Nipissing to Ottawa is the history of a camping, fishing and canoeing trip, 
told by a thorough sportsman, in a style that will win the appreciation of brother sportsmen. 
It is full of adventure, excitement and incident. The illustrations are apt and add character 
to the subject. 


Among the Basques and Navarrese is the third and concluding paper of this extremely 
interesting topic. The former papers have found much favor with our readers for their crisp 
literary flavor, and the scenes and people among whom the writer strayed are novel and 
entertaining. 


Squirrel Hunting. Many of us have found a capital off-day’s shooting among the woods, 
where the nimble little ‘‘ skuggies’’ haunt each leafy branch. The experiences of a couple 
of ardent Nimrods will be pleasant reading, and will carry us to the forests of Virginia and the 
great smoky mountains of Eastern Tennessee. 


Fishing for Whiting on the Irish Coast isa particularly strong and readable article 
on the carrying on of this little known but important industry. The paper is full of picturesque 
description, life and exciting adventure incidental to this precarious and perilous calling. 


The Granite Club of Toronto isa beautifully illustrated article on this strong Canadian 
organization, and deals with the facilities for sport and recreation enjoyed by our more 
leisurely cousins across the line. 


Captain Hawley Smart, the celebrated sporting English novelist and the author of ‘‘ From 
Post to Finish,’’ ‘‘ An Outsider,’’ and other equally notable books, will furnish for the new 
volume his latest Sporting Serial written especially for Outinc. The story will deal 
with hunting and racing in England, and will be sure to thoroughly interest our readers. 


The Berkeley Ladies’ Athietic Club is fully and cleverly described, and the writer 
tells of the growth of the athletic movement among the fair sex. The organization detailed is 
the largest and most prominent in America and its history and foundation cannot fail to 
awaken the curiosity and interest of all classes. 


The Valkyrie in British Waters forms the subject of an exhaustive article by the well- 
known writer, F.C. Sumichrast. The races this celebrated flyer has contested are described, 
and comparisons are drawn with Yarana and sister yachts. 
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XXVi PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


“OUTING” CLUBBING LIST. 


Those who are not regular subscribers to OUTING, 
but read it occasionally, will be interested to know 
that by ordering through us different miscellaneous 
publications they can secure OUTING at a greatly 
reduced price, if not actually without cost. Thus, 
if you wish to subscribe for, let us say, The Century, 
Harper's Monthly and Harper's Weekly, send the 
money through this office, and we will add OuTING 
to the list without extra cost. 


Regular With 
Price. Outing. 


American Angler . . , $3.00 $5.00 
American Canoeist . ° » £00 3.75 
American Cricketer . ° ‘ 3.00 §.25 
Army and Navy Journal ° - 6,00 7.96 
Art Amateur. ’ ° e 4.00 6.00 
Atlantic Monthly . ° . + 4.00 6.20 
Babyhood . . ° ° 1.50 4.00 
Bicycling Ww orld. ‘ ° ‘ - 1,00 4.95 
Century . ‘ ° ° 4.00 6.50 
Christian Union» 7 s ‘ « 9.00 5.50 
Critic P ° ° 3.00 5.40 
Cyclist and Athlete . a . eo 3.75 
Cycle ‘ 1.50 4.00 
English Illustrated Magazine . - 3.00 4.35 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated ee 4.00 6.20 
Forest and Stream . 3 ° 4.00 6.00 
Good Housekeeping . a ‘ 2.50 4.90 
Harper’s Bazar. ‘ . - 4.00 6,20 
Harper's Magazine . . . 4.00 6.00 
Harper’s Weekly . ‘ ° - 4.00 6.20 
Harper's Young People. 2.00 4.60 
Journal of the Military Service Insti- 

tution . ; ; ‘ 2.00 4.60 
L. A. W. Bulletin - i . . 1.00 3-75 
Lippincott’s Magazine - ° 3.00 5.25 
Wildwood’s Magazine . ° - 2.00 4.50 
North American Review . . 5.00 7.00 
Popular Science Monthly ° » 5.00 7.00 
Public Opinion . ; ° ‘ 3.00 5.25 
ruck. Z ‘ ° ° - 5.00 7.00 
Rambler . . » ° ° 3.00 5.00 
Scientific American - Ps + 3.20 5.50 
Scribner’s Magazine . ° ° 3.00 5.40 
Spirit of the Times re ‘ . $00 7.50. 
Sporting Life. ‘ ° ° 2.25 4.80 
St. Nicholas . = ‘ » 3.00 5.50 
United Service Magazine ° ° 4.00 6.00 
Wheelman’s Gazette . ° - 1,00 3.75 
Wide Awake. . ° ° 3.00 5.40 
Youth’s Companion ‘ ‘ ;. 5 4.2 


Regular Clubbing 
Price. Price. 
Outing 
St. Nicholas 
Harper’s teal People 
Outing 
St. Nicholas 
Wide Awake 
Outing . ; . 
St. Nicholas 
Wide Awake . , 
Harper's Young People 
Outing 
Army and Navy Journal 
Journal of the Military 
Service Institution 
Outing 
North American Review 
The Century . . 


» $8.00 $7.00 


° e g.00 7-75 


II.00 = g.50 


12.00 10.00 
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Regular Clubbing 
rice. Price. 

Outing . 
North American Review 
Harper’s a : 
Outing 
The Century ‘ 
Harper’s Monthly. 
Outing . 
sneme I s W eekly 
Harper’s Bazar 
Outing 
The Century . 
Harper’s W 7 
Outing . 
The Century 
Harper’s Bazar 
Outing ° ° 
The Century . 
St. Nicholas 
Outing . ° 
The Century — ‘ . 
Harper’s Monthly . 
Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar 
Harper’s Y —_ ~— 
Outing 
The Century ‘ 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing 
_Harper’s Magazine. 
Scribner’s 7 : 
Outing 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Weekly 
Scribner’s — 
Outing . 
Harper’s Magazine 
The Century . 
St. Nicholas 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing : 
Wide Awake . 
St. Nicholas 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Harpers Magazine 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

Back numbers of OUTING exchanged, if in good 
condition and uztrimmed, for the corresponding 
volume, bound in brown cloth, with black and gilt 
side stamp, for $1.00, the subscriber paying trans- 
portation both ways. 


-  « $12.00 $10.00 


. . IL.00 9.00 


II.00 g.00 


10.00 8.50 


21.00 17.00 


10.00 8.90 


14.00 11.60 


17.00 14.40 
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15.40 13.30 
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WANTED. 


A NUMBER OF COPIES 


Outing, 


Volume I., bound or unbound. 


ADDRESS THE 


OUTING CO., Ld., 289 Fifth Ave., New York. 


my 
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T|HE daily use of PACKER’S TAR SOAP for Toilet, Bath or Shampoo is a hygienic luxury. 


| ‘The most comforting and soothing soap we ever used.” 
—Hall’s Journal of Health. 
* 
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It leaves the skin delightfully 


soft, smooth, cheer at ee YounG PEopte afflicted with ACNE and a succession of p' pimples on the face find that a daily 
KER’ 


application of PA 


STANDARD with physicians and all who have used it. 


R SOAP will do much to rid them of this disagreeable affection. 
effects of retained perspiration in the folds of the skin, chafing, rashes, dandruff, sunburn, etc., PA 


25° cents. 


‘or erin ys irritating 
SOAP is the 
Sample (half cake), 10 cents in stamps, if OuTING is mentioned. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 





SUPERIOR ES TAB. 


1324. 


SIG BO 


iS isch: 1576 
Gat S 7 MONE ChesTuSt 
PHILADEKPHIA Seno stamp For CATALOGUE. 21 


Examination 
will prove 
GAUTSCHI'S 
Music Boxes 
the*most per- 
fect and dura- 


They play Se- 
lections from 


Sea and 
ht Operas 
an the most 
— Music 
e day; 

also Hymns. 





Buy direct of the manufacturers and get the best. Old Musical 
Boxes carefully repaired Cylinders with new airs to order. 


(N BUYING, SEE THE RED LABEL, 
ADOPTED TO MEET FRAUDS, THEN 


“<& A TEASPOONFUL OF . 


= Penns 


EsTABUSHED JF VUN 





READERS OF OUTING 
Corresponding or visiting with Advertisers will 
confer a favor by mentioning the magazine. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


We can furnish everything required for giving an Illustrated 
Lecture. Get our prices if you wanta 
Lantern, Views, Screens, Limes or Gas. 
We carry over 25,000 Views, plain and colored, and can fill all 
orders without delay, 


TOY AND OIL LANTERNS 


At prices ranging from $1.00 to $50.00. 


MICROSCOPES. 


As we are Importers and 
Manufacturers, we carry a 
large stock of superior Micro- 
scopes, Accessories and Mount- 
ing Material, adapted to the 
use of Amateurs and Students, 
at a very low price. 


McINTOSH BATTERY AND 
OPTICAL CO., 


141-143 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Illustrated Catalogues Free. Send for them. 








Puitap'a, Pa, 
U. S.A. 
WITH A LITTLE WATER, TO RELIEVE CRAMP, 


COLIC AND TROUBLE CAUSED BY CHANGE OF 
WATER. # # # GOOD AT ALL SEASONS. 





““ELECTRA” GLASSES. 


The Sportsman’s Ideal. 
LARGE FIELD 


-AND — 


Strong Magnifying Power, 


TRAVELING 
- THERMOMETERS, 


BAROMETERS, Ete. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


MEYROWITZ BROS., Opticians, 
295 and 297 Fourth Ave., New York. 











CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


FROM THE VITAL PRINCIPLES OF THE OX BRAIN 


AND THE EMBRYO OF 


THE WHEAT AND OAT. 


A persons practicing Athletic Exercises, especially College Students, use up a very 


large amount of their vital phosphites. 


It is impossible to study, and at the same 


time enter into competitive games with any certainty of success, without the help of a 
special Brain and Nerve Food, because, to excel in either, all the mental energies are 


strained to the utmost. With ‘the assistance of Vitalized Phosphites, both study and 
games may be pursued together, without fear of nervous breakdown. It should also be 


taken by the student and athlete to prevent dyspepsia. Indigestion to an athlete is cer- 
tain defeat. 
A VITAL Phosphite, not a laboratory Phosphate. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th Street, N. Y. For Sale by Druggists, or by mail, $1. 
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REMINGTON 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


HAS BEEN FOR 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
THE STANDARD, 


AND 


Embraces the Latest and Highest Achieve. 
ments of Inventive Skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
827 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 






oe SN 
“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 


“Yes, I am happy, to say, h the merits of 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve I can now walk with 
ase,” 


~ HANSON'S 


MACIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince youthat some imitation is just as good; send b 
majl to W. T. HANSON & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 








very box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price 15 and 25 cents, 





CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD! ! 





T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 





G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single 
minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the falsity of many of the state- 
ments of our competitors. 





For full and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. Y.; 
14 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0.5 1803 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 





Gas Fixtures, Lamps, 
ELECTROLIERS. 





OR this Season’s Furnishings our artists have produced 
many original designs, which, being made in most 
careful manner, carry out the standard of excellence hereto- 
fore maintained. They may be obtained from us at prices 
acknowledged to be reasonable. 
Architects’ and decorators’ designs and suggestions 
submitted to us will be carried out in harmony with the 
original motive. 





Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Given. 





MANUFACTORY: 
24th and 25th Streets and roth Avenue. 
SALESROOMS: 


836 and 838 Broadway and 13th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Successors to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


Established 1854. 


THE MITCHELL VANCE Co. 
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GENTLEMEN : 

I am using your 
Emperor Yacht 
and Field Glass 
constantly for 
viewing Horse 
and Yacht Races. 
They give me 
greater and greater 
satisfaction every 
day. I findthem of 
remarkable power 
and brilliant dis- 
tinctness of defini- 
tion at long ranges, 
even in cloudy, 
hazy weather. 
fa 6=- Yours faithfully, 

q CHABLES E. CLAY, 
y Cues Editorial 
ooms. 









ASTRONOMY WITH THE OPERA GLASS. 

Gents—I find your Voigtlaender Pattern Opera 
Glass invaluable for celestial observations, combining as 
they do superior magnifying power with clear 
and broad field of vision. 





ours, 
GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


&: : 


OPTICIANS, 
21 Union Square, N. Y. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE, 


OUTING ADVERT. 


TSEMENTS. Xxix 


HODGMAN 
RUBBER COMPANY, 


459 and 461 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Grand Street, 





NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS 


Of the Best Quality ONLY. 


OUTFITS SUPPLIED FOR 


SPORTSMEN, 
CANOEISTS and 
WHEELMEN, 











Including every useful and desirable article, 
such as Rubber Coats, Blankets, Fishing Stock- 
ings, Sporting Boots, Jackets and Hats, Bags, 
Air Pillows, Cushions, etc. Goods of any 
pattern or design made to order, if 
desired. Established 1838. 









FULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


pPRICE’s 
a 















Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for 
more than a quarterofacentury. It is used by the United 
States Government. Indorsed by the heads of the Great 
Universities as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Lime or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 

PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, 








HY NOT? 


Heat your Home 
With Steam or Hot Water, 


USING THE 


Duplex Steal Heater 
Fiske’s Hot Water Heater, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and References. 


Duplex Steam Heater Co, 
23 Bethune St. New York. 
AGENTS WANTED 


in the trade everywhere. 
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XXX _ OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


YACHT, AHOY! 


A seasonable word in the ear of the t cceian 

We are ready to furnish your craft complete, whether she is new or old, 
small or great. 

Our facilities for this work are not excelled in New England. 

Transom cushions, pillows, mattresses, bolsters, portiéres, silk curtains, chairs 
of all kinds—these and such things, or any one of them, we supply promptly. 

The same careful attention to a twenty-foot sloop that we would give the 
Valkyrie. 

That is, we do our best for every patron, and our patrons say that KEeLer & 
Co.’s “ best” is good enough for anybody. 

Among our recent patrons who kindly allow us to use their names are Com- 
modore CHARLES V. WHITTEN, of the stately Zroubadour, and Vice-Commodore 
W. L. Locxuart, of the well-known Alice. 

Yachts putting in at Bar Harbor can be promptly supplied or refitted at our 
new Branch Store, near West End Hotel. 


KEELER & CO. 


MAKERS OF FURNITURE, 


81-91 Washington Street, cor. Elm, Boston, Mass. 


FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE. 














THE ONLY SAFE NAPHTHA-BURNING LAUNCH FOR 
A GENTLEMAN’S USE. 








RELIABLE! FAST! CLEAN! CONVENIENT! 


Sizes : 21, 25, 30, 35 and 40 feet, in stock. Fitted with compound marine engines and water tube. Steam 
generators, using either naphtha gas, coal or wood for fuel. ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS MAILED. 


THE HOHENSTEIN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Works: Foot of Brill Street, on Passaic River, Newark, N. J. 
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SMITH’S BOAT WORKS. 


NEW CATALOGUE SS =s YACHT FITTINGS. 






OF BOAT AND 


~ == 


a ee ae SEND 10 CENTS. 
159 & 160 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
FOR ABOVE OR BELOW WATER LINE. YAC BR i A G E N cc Y. 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
No Valves or Cocks to turn off. 


= = 















Se. SS =~ , 
YACHTS—STEAM or SAIL, or ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER. SeEnp ror CaTALoGuE. 

_ Modeling, Designing and Building a specialty. Owners 
intending to sell, please communicate with M. HUBBE, 
22 state St., Room 51, Cheesebrough Bldg., New York. 


WATER CLOSET 
dNNd NOILVNIGNWOO 


WILLIAM BISHOP, 
PLUMBER, COPPERSMITH AND STEAM-FITTER, A. G. N EWMAN, 


210 SOUTH STREET, New York. 





YACHT PLUMBING A SPECIALTY. 1 1 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
TELEPHONE CALL: MURRAY, 811- 
When ordering, please mention OUTING. MANUFACTURER OF 





FINE BRONZE AND BRASS HARDWARE, 
Railings, Grills, Etc., For Yachts. 


ELECTRIC BELLS. 


KITCHEN FURNISHINGS FOR CLUBS 
AND YACHTS. ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


- BOSTON YACHT AGENCY, 
We build everything, from a Canoe to a Steam Yacht, 

either Clinker or Carvel, and have made a revolution in 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
prices for strictly first-class work. A good Clinker built Yacht Designers and Brokers. 
boat, 13 ft. long, 36-in. beam, weight 60 to 75 lbs., with oars, : 

$20. We will make estimates on any kind of boat-work. si Designers of the Mabel F, Swift, Sharon, Marguerite, Jester, 
Send 10 cts. in stamps for illustrated catalogue. Chicago ren, Ariel, Eureka, Mermaid, Caribou and others. Agents for 


» Arie 1 
Headquarters, 15 Wabash Ave. Manslield’s Hollow Spars. Catalogues of Yachts for sale mailed 














R. J. DOUGLAS & CO., Waukegan, Ill. G. F. CLARK & CO. 
G. F. Ciarx, JEFFERSON BoRDEN. 
CANOE SAILS STEAM YACHTS and PLEASURE BOATS. 
Furnished, Rigged Complete. Spars and Fit- a —" : ' _ 


tings, Camp Chairs, Folding Cots, TENTS of all 
descriptions, Fiacs of all kinds, YACHT SAILS, 
CANOE and YAcutT Awnincs. Send stamp for 
beautiful illustrated cataloge. 

Ss. HEMMENWAY, 
60 South Street, New York. 








aR 

I MFG. R a mz. " 
BOWDISH co » Skaneateles, N. Y Racine Automatic Oil-Burning Outfits. Fuel, either 
BUILDERS OF Crude Oil or Kerosene. Automatic Fire, Automatic 
x Steam Regulator, Automatic Water Regulator, Automatic 
FINE Engineer after starting. Automatic cleanliness and safety ; 

in short a genuine Automatic Success. _ 

STEAM Also Racine Automatic Stationary Engines, same fuel. 


Also Racine Automatic Pumping Outfits, same fuel. 

Also manufacturers of the celebrated Racine Canoes, 
Rowboats and Hunting Boats (not automatic). Send stamp 
Marine and Stationary Engines, Boilers, etc. (coal or oil | for Yacht, Boat or Stationary Engine Catalogue. 
fuel). None but first-class work. Send 6 cts. for Catalogue. THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, Chicago, Ill- 


LAUNCHES 3 




















XXXii OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FINE ANGLING GOODS. 


Complete Outfits for Gentlemen Amateurs, comprising all Grades of Standard Goods, 
Split Bamboo Rods, Kentucky Reels, Silk and Linen Lines, Spoons, Flies, etc., 


AT LESS THAN MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 


BOATS, TENTS, SEINES AND CAMP OUTFITS, 


FINE HAMMERLESS CUNS, 
BICYCLES, LAWN TENNIS, BASEBALL GOODS, SPORTING CLOTHING, 


AND GENERAL SPORTING GOODS. 


JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO., 


Send for Catalogue. 53 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





CARBUTT’S \E7 DRY PLATES. 


For Professional, Amateur and ne ae one, the most PERFECT and POPULAR Dry 
Plates made, and the easiest to obtain success with. S _B Landscape Plates have no equal, and 
are the most suitable for beginners. CARBUTT’S New a ECLIPSE *? Plate, for speed and quality the finest 
plate obtainable. Especially desirable for Instantaneous and Magnesium Flash Light Exposures. 

CARBUTT’S FLEXIBLE NEGATIVE FILMS, a perfect substitute for glass. These films re- 
quire Exactly the Same Treatment as Dry Plates in making Portrait, Landscape, and Instantaneous Negatives 
No EXTRA PROCESSES ARE NECESSARY. Descriptive circulars sent on addressing 


JOHN CARBUTT, Keystone Dry PLate Works, Wayne Junction, PHILapEcpuia, Pa. 


D. B. BUTLER, TRY ITFOR ONE YEAR. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PICTURE FRAMES 


AND DEALER IN 









Is true only of the 


WHEEL MEWS GAZETTE, 


an iilustrated monthly mag- 
azine deyoted to the grand- 
est, healthiest, most manly 
sport in the world,—cycling. 


Paintings, Engravings and Fine Etebings, 
fire You a Wheelman? 


398 FOURTH AVE., 
Whether you are or not you are sure to be inter- 


ested in our paper. Youcan’t help it. Its sketches 

RIN Ge aa Ee Se, NEW YORK. poems and stories are interesting toall. The are 

pure and healthfulintheirtone. They breathe of 

PAINTINGS CLEANED, VARNISHED, HUNG — pe = mw pore lanes, and are a constant 
nspirer of a love of nature. 

OR PACEED AND SONFSED. To convince you that our paper is all we claim 

foritin every particular if you will send your name 


rf and address we willsend you asamplecopy free 
| O N N EB I E Then if you want to it for a year, as you surely 
5) will, it will cost youonly SO certs. 


Art Photographer, Cheap Enough, Isn’t It? 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS TO CLUB RAISERS. 
ARCHITECTURE, INTERIOR, SCULPTURE AND | Address the Publisher: — 








OTHER WORKS OF ART PHOTOGRAPHED. BEN L. DARROW, 
5 eT EMEA APOLAM, IND. 
Copying Paintings, Models, and Designs. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


As applied to Illustrations, General Views, Landscapes, etc. 
AMATEUR PRINTING. 
Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 


101 W. 42d Street, cor. Sixth Ave,, New York, 
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“WILLIAM C. CULLEN, 


AGENT FOR 


Perken, Son & Rayment’s 


CELEBRATED 


OPTIMUS cameras; ttc. 


ROSS LENSES, 


Dry Plates, Pure Chemicals and Supplies 


of all Kinds. 


Send five-cent stamp for 116-page Catalogue, 1889. 





Quite WELCOME 


to a copy of our little book 
“How TO Make PHOTOGRAPHS.” 





and address 
cient to re- 
of this book 
an illustrated 
our photo- 
goods. 

varied and 
Outfits cost 
upward. 


The Scovill my Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York. 


Your name 
is all suffi- 
ceive a copy 
containing 
catalogue of 
graphic 

Our stock is 
complete. 

from $2.50 

















THE LATEST. 


“THE LILIPUT,” 


A miniature detective Camera, 
compact and simple. 
Makes a picture 2% in. square. 
Size of Camera 4x4x6 in. outside 
measurement. 

Using ordinary dry plates. 
Easily handled and manipulated by anyone. 

These negatives make beautiful lantern slides and can be 
enlarged. Camera comes ina handsome sole leather carrying 
case, with patent double holders, 108 dry plates and non- 
actinic lamp. Illustrated Book of Instructions with each. 
E,&H, T. ANTHONY & €O.,591 Broadway, New York, 

Manufacturers and Importers of Photographic 
Instruments, Apparatus and Supplies. 
Send for Catalogue or call and examine. More than forty- 
five years established in this line of business. 


THe HAMILTON TENT. 


No Guy Ropes, No Tent Pegs, No Poles. 





The Hamilton Tent, invented by Lieutenant 
William R. Hamilton, U. S. A., has all the ad- 
vantages of a wall tent, and is easier to put up 
than a shelter. It can be carried by one man 
and is always in order. 


Size. Weight. Diameter. Accommodates. Price. 
A .. g2 lbs. 15 ft. 18 men. $45. 
B .. 86 lbs. i I2 men. 40. 

ADDRESS 


WILLIAM R. HAMILTON, 
Room 66, 140 NASSAU STREET, 
New York Ciry. 





FHOTOGRAPEY 


OUTFITS & SUPPLIES. 
Send for Catalogue. 


SWEET,WALLACH&CO. 
229-231 State St. CHICAGO, 


VIEWS OF THE 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
All Sizes. All Prices, 
Complete Set of Three Dozen only $5.00, 
Postpaid to any address. 


FIAYTNES, Photographer, 
392 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Branch, Yellowstone Park. 
Send for Complete Catalogue. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 


OUTFITTING WAREHOUSE 


GAYTON A. DOUGLASS & CO., 


185 and 187 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


Commodious dark rooms in charge of skillful photog- 
raphers for free use of patrons and tourists. No charge for 
instruction to purchasers of outfits. ‘‘ How To Make Puo- 
ToGRAPHS”’ and Catalogues mailed on application. 

Glass, paper and celluloid negatives developed, stripped 
and printed in silver, platinum or blue. 









TAKE PICTURES AT NIGHT 


With BLITZ PULVER. 


By mail, joc. package. Catalogue of Amateur Photographic 
Outfits mailed free. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
Photographic Supplies of all kinds, 
635 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Grand Combination 


PACKACE. 


To please and amuse the readers of this journal, the 
Health and Home Publishing Company, of Chicago, IIL, 
having procured afew thousand packages of games, etc., 
to which they have given the name of the Grand Combi- 
nation Package, will, until further notice, give one to 
@very reader absolutely free of charge. The 
only condition we make, is that when sending for the package you send $1, 

= ” the regular subscription price of HEALTH AND HOME, in payment of one year’s 
subscription. We ourselves will pay for the packing and postage. We might add ‘that HEALTH AND HomE is a 
large and beautifully printed forty-column monthly journal, and is devoted to the health of the family and the 
comfort of the home. It has now been published for fifteen consecutive years, andis, without doubt, the leading 
and mostlargely circulated popular health journalin the world. This Monster Package contains 
{ Pack Courting Cards—:s styles. 20 Choice Games for Parties. 
1 Pack Conversation Cards-—s styles. | A New Love Letter. 
1! Pack New Courting Cards-—lllustrated. | Describing a Husband, Ftc. 
{ Pack Yum Yum Cards. Komical Konversation—Komic. 
{ Pack Love Cards—New. The Came of Fortune. 
1 Pack Nose Poking Cards—New.,assorted | The Game of Fox and Geese. 
{ Pack Comic Flirtation Cards—‘styles. | The Game of Nine Men Morris. 

























1 Pack Escort Cards. The Album Writer’s Friend. 
{ Pack Invitation Cards. The Creat Animal Puzzle. 
| Pack Overtakers—Best thing out. The Came of Forfeits—Very laughable, 
{ Pack O B Cautious Cards. 100 Choice Album Verses-—Select. 
{ Pack Popping Question Cards. Creat Eureka Prize Puzzle. 
{ Standard Beau Catcher. How to Tell a Lady’s Age—Lts of fun. 
{ Sheet Parlor Magic. t Fortune-Telling Tablet. 
50 Racy Conundrums. 14 Spicy Matrimonial Scenes. 
All of these games, cards, etc., are packed in a strong, elegant and substantial box, and will be sent to every 
person asking for it, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE, provided the application is panied by $1in payment of 





ene year’s subscription to HRALTH AND Homg, or six packages and six subscriptions for $5. We will pay all post- 
age or express charges. As the demand will be great, and as we Lave but a limited number ofthese packages 
orders should be sentin at once. Address all orders: Health and Home Publishing Co., Chicago, IlL 
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4 YOUR CHOICE OF THESE WATCHES FREE. 
5 «HE SULVERINE jt t,o | BERMAN GOLD 2. & 
Tooks 





cent. Silver; warranted n: t to tarnish, } graved and are made of that perfect imita- 
ooks and wears better than Solia Silver, be- | tion of Pure Gold— GERMAN GOLD—onesolid 
vause it is harder, stronger and heavier. It] metal, in appearance like Solid Gold. These 
is Dust and Damp Proof, a quality possessed | cases have same Spring and Elasticity as the 
by no other watch in the world. Itisthe| finest Gold Watch; they are in appearance 
strongest, most durable and without doubt | equal to any $100 "Solid Gold Watch. You 
the Cheapest Watch in the market. This| will have the credit of carryinga magnificent 
watch is now — Jey many parties for from | Gold Watch, and which for use is just as 
$15.00 to $20.00 desirable. 
THE MOVEMENTS Each Watch has a handsome Elgin style lever move- 
ment, extra ws jeweled, cut expansion balance, 
quick train—1800 beats to the h hour—and each Watch is accurately adjusted to 
heat and cold, and atmospheric changes —- leaving the factory, and is tho- 
roughly overhauled by our expert Watch-makers before leaving our place, 
We guarantee each watch to keep excellent time and to give perfect satis- 
faction or money cheerfully refunded; each Watch warranted 
for a period of Five Years. 
To introduce, our Solid Gold and Silver Watches, secure active 
\ Agents at once and convince new customers that we are the Cheapest 
# dewelry House in America, we wil! maa of these watches 
Ladies’ or Gent's size for only $3.' 
NOW OR NEVER IS YOUR THLANCE to get the best and hand- 
somest Watch ever offered. Get up a club and get five of your 
friends to send with you. Send us $19.75 (the price of five 
watches) and on receipt of the order for five watches at one time 
we will send you six of these watches, with chain and charm for 
each watch; thus giving you one watch absolutely free. Or if you 
sell, or cause the sale of six of these watches at different times, 
J within the next sixty days, we will send you one free. 
NOTICE.—That all may examine these watches we will send 
Express C. 0. D. with privilege of examination if 50¢. for eac! 
watch ordered is sent in advance, as guarantee of good 
faith; if found perfectly satisfactory you_can pay bal- 
ance at Express Office and take watch. To every 
son sending Cash with Order we send a beau 
Gold-Plated Chain and Charm Free. 
HARRIS WATCH — 
105 Sth Ave., CHICA 
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Summer Excursions 


TO THE 


Rocky Mountains 











alt 











Excursion tickets will be 
sold, beginning May rst, 
from Chicago and the East- 
ern cities to Colorado points 


. The 
Santa Fe 
Route. 


The handsomest train in 
the world leaves Chicago 
daily for 




















DENVER, 
PUEBLO,. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
AND 
TRINIDAD, 
: See aie : on which these excursion 
MOJAVE INDIAN RUNNERS. tickets are good without ex- 
SEEN ON THE SANTA FE ROUTE. tra charge. 


A Denver round trip ticket over the Santa Fé Route carries passengers through Pueblo and 
Colorado Springs, thus reaching all of the Mountain Resorts with one trip. 





CALIFORNIA is reached from Chicago in the most comfortable manner by the Santa Fé 


Route, as cars are run without change from Chicago. Write for information to 


( 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 29 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OFFICES : - 332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 74 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
( 5 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. . . 212 Clark St., Chicago, II. 


JOHN J. BYRNE, Asst. Genl. Passenger Agt., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE BOSTON MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


UR new monthly magazine, entitled “THE 





Boston Montuty Maeazine,” of 168 pages, 
two columns to a page, will be finely printed on 
excellent creamy paper and bound in cover of 
tasteful design. 

It will appeal distinctly to the intelligent, well- 
to-do and substantial classes of the country. It 
will cover the general field of literature with 
stories long and short by the best writers of 
fiction, poetry, essays, articles of travel, etc. In 
a word, it will be a worthy peer of the leading 
magazines of the day. 

We cordially invite advertisers to patronize its 
pages. We guarantee a circulation of 30,000 


copies, and place the rates very low, viz, $60 a 


page, $35 a half page, $20 a quarter page, 4o - 


cents per line, ‘“‘agate.” Trusting to hear from 
shrewd and intelligent advertisers in all parts of 
the country. Terms $3.00 per year in advance; 


single copies 25 cents. 





BOSTON PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 


48 Winter Street. 








ah. 
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HOMCOPATHY. 


We have issued a new Descriptive Catalogue of our 
books, medicines, medicine cases, veterinary books, cases, 
etc., which we feel sure will be of interest and profit to all 
of OuTinc’s readers. A free copy to anyone calling or 
sending address to any of our pharmacies, 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
HOMEOPATHIC PHARMACISTS, IMPORTERS 


AND PUBLISHERS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., ror: Arch Street, or 1035 Walnut Street. 
New York, 145 Grand Street, or 7 West 42d Street. 
Chicago, Ill., 36 Madison Street., cor. Wabash Ave. 
Baltimore, Md., 228 N. Howard Street. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 627 Smithfield St. 
Minneapolis, 416 Nicollet Ave. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1835, 


The Safe Deposit Co, of New York, 
BXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 


SAFES BURGLAR AND FIRE PROOF. 
—Strongly Guarded.— 


140, 142 & 146 BROADWAY. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President 
GEO. H. VOSE, Secretary. 


WLORETITS 
RESTAURANT, 


22 E. 21st Street (Near Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 


Tue Best Taste pv’Hére Dinner in Tus Country. 








Latest Parisian Movelt 


ORIZA*PERFUMERY 
u LEGRAND, 207, Rue St-Honoré, PARIS 


12 delightful, 
Paconcrete Perfumes 




















Dont 
spowl your 
Feetwith 
Cheap 


Shoes: 















_ Bune: Fa@xarp | ie Burt & Packard Shoe 


- See that every pair is stamped | freedom from corns and all discomfort 
Z The Burt hs: Peonanse 


*“*Korrect Shape.’* | The Bu 


, SINAN (EB wm, | The Burt & Packard 


Wear the Burt & ome “Korrect Shape.” 


If you want perfection’ in fit, with 


ou will never wear anything except 

rt & Packard Shoe 

Its: is ak Ba. asthe snoet confortable j 

eU. RT @ the best wearing and most stylish gentle- 
7 men’s shoe made in the world. 

Shoe costs 
no more than any other fine shoe, though 
none approach it in value, All styles in 
Hand-made, Hand- — and Burtwelt; 
also Bors’ and YoutH 

If not sold by a doater send his name 
and your address 


PACKARD & FIELD, 


Bere terra) Brockton, ian: 

















HERNIA CURED 


BY DR. MARSH'S TREATMENT. 


Trusses and Surgical Appliances, 


2 VESEY STREET, 


Opp. St. Paul’s Church. NEW YORK. 





Established 1820. Consultation Free, 


The Montauk Steamboat Co. 


(LIMITED.) 
Orient, Greenport, Shelter Island, 
Southold and Sag Harbor. 


The Steamer SHELTER ISLAND, 
CAPT. GIBBS, 

Leaves New York, Pier 23, E. R., foot of Beekman Street, 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS at 5 o'clock P. M., 
SATURDAYS at 2 o'clock P. M. 

Returning, leaves Sag Harbor MONDAYS, WEDNES.. 
DAYS, FRIDAYS at 4.30 o'clock P. M. 


J. E. GIBBS, Agent, Office on the Pier, 
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HE HOLMAN 
SPECIAL, anew 
Racquet and the best 
ever placed on the mar- 
ket ; strung with the best 
English red and white 
gut and warranted. 


THE HOLMAN, 
same as the Special, ex- 
cept strung with Ameri- 
iE * ae can gut. By mail, 

7 ¢ $5.00. 
THE NARRAGANSETT, equal to any $5.00 Racquet, Ameri- 
can red and white gut. By mail, $4.00. 
L _ Bicycles, Sundries and Supplies at lowest prices; as we have 
Rise eee importations each week, we always have latest styles. Special atten- 
a tion to mail orders. Send for circulars. 


WHITTEN, GODDING & CO., Provipence, R. I. 


Heapouarters For LAWN TENNIS, BASEBALL anp SPORTING GOODS. 
QUR SPECIALTY—THE ‘‘BEECKMAN” RACKET. 


THE HOLMAN SPECIAL. By Mail, $6.50. 























By Mail, 60c. By Mail, 82.00. 

































































































































No. 6, AmericanGut Stringing, . . . . «. each, $5.50 
No. _7, Tournament Gut Stringing, ‘ ‘ : . each, 6,00 
No. 12, Best English Gut Stringing, . > ‘ - each, 7.00 


OUR NEW 
1889 TENNIS 
BALL, each, 35 
cents; per dozen, 
Our New 1889 Tennis Rules mailed free to the readers on 
mentioning this magazine. 





Send for our new complete Spring Catalogue, cc ining 356 Pages, 
8,000 Illustrations. Handsome highly colored _————- Covers and 
Insets, and prices of everything for Out and In Door Sports. This will 
be the most complete as well as the Handsomest Catalogue ever published. Mailed to any address upon receipt of 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124, 126 and 128 Nassau Street, New York. 


A. J. REACH CO., 


1022 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 










MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE TENNIS GOODS. 


Our specialty this season is the ** New Clark Racket,” made of the best 
growth of ash, and strung with the finest quality red and white English gut, 
indorsed by all the leading players. Price, $6.00. Our ** New Taite, Jr., Racket,” the exact pattern of the celebrated 
* “Taite Special,” strung with good quality English gut, and is undoubtedly the best ever produced for the price. $5.00. 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED LAWN TENNIS CATALOGUE GIVING FULL DESCRIP- 
TION OF OUR TENNIS GOODS, FREE. 


Fuit Pear., 
Four Blades, 
Finest Steel, 
‘We guarantee it the 
Lest knife ever 
oTered forcne 








THE LEFEVRE ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Automatic Hammerless Guns. 





BOG COLLARS. 


We manufacture ten thousand styles 
of Dog Collars, Harnesses, Locks, 
Leads, Brushes, Combs, Bells, Coup- 





HE Best Balanced, Most Symmetrical and Strongest 
Gun in the world. Compensated Action to take up 
wear in every direction. Has an unexcelled record for lings, Blankets, Whips and Baskets for 
pattern and penetration. Price, $80.00 to $400.00. All Dogs. Write to us for Catalogue F. 
Guns have new — of Engine Turned Rib, just com- 


leted. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. MEDFORD FANCY GOODS CO., 
ene eee I. Bremer, Pres. & Treas, 44 & 46 Duane St,, New York. 
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DO YOU WANT A DOG? 
If so, send for Doc Buyers’ Guipe, 
containing colored plates, 100 en- 
gravings of different breeds, prices 
they are worth, and where to buy 
| hem, also Cuts of Dog Furnishing 
Goods of all\ kinds. Directions for 
Training Dogs and Breeding Ferrets. 
Mailed for 15 Cents. 
Associated Fanciers, 
237 SouTH 8TH Street, Philadelphia. 


CEMENT for Mending Bicycle Tires, 
Just what Every Wheelman Needs. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of 50c. 


Magic Cement Co., Newton, Mass. 


AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD 














Is the best in the market. It wili make your dogs healthy. 
Give it a triai and you wili use no other 
AUSTIN & GRAVES, 
No. 116 Commercial Stree: 


BOSTON. 





Os ssa INN 





STAMPED. 


other Dog Food. 





FOR ALL DOG DISEASES. 





post free. Apply to 


NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTIES FOR Puppies AND Lap1gs’ Pets. 


THE ORIGINAL ENGLISH REMEDIES 


DOG SOAP, CERTAIN DEATH TO FLEAS. 


Pamphlet on canine diseases, and full list of medicines 


Spratts Patent Doo Cakes, 


Acknowledged by these who know to be superior to any 


SPRATTS PATENT (America) LIMITED, 


239-245 East 56th Street, 





THE SMITH & 


WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER 


AN 


IN CALIBERS 32 





A PERFECT 
AND 
SAFE ARM 


The latest production from the works of Smith & Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities which have made the 
arms of this firm so popular, new and valuable inventions insuring absolute protection against accidental discharge from care- 
less handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge Shell Extractor, Rebounding Lock and Patented Safety-Device, Hammer 


D 38/100. 


FOR THE HOUSE 


and Trigger constantly locked, and discharge by any but the proper means zmfossible. 
A full line also of single-action, double-action, and Target Revolvers manufactured. 
Our arms are made entirely of best wrought steel, carefully inspected for workmanship and stock, and guaranteed. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations of our goods, nearly all of which are made largely of malleable cast-iron, are of 


inferior workmanship, unreliable and dangerous, and often sold as the genuine Smith and Wesson revolvers. 
All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with our firm name, address, and dates of patents. 


Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer cannot supply you, an order sent to address below will receive prompt 


SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, Mass. 


and careful attention. 


AND 
POCKET. 
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JAMES H. FISK, 


193 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., 


Fire Arms, Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, 
Agent for Spalding’s Baseball Goods. AND GENERAL SPORTING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent on application to those mentioning OuTiNG. 


TAMES HE. FISH, 193 Ia Sallie St., Chicago, Ill. 


OUR_NEW AMERICAN TATE 


Modelled on the lines of the famous English racquet, cost- 
ing $1 5 to import — was first presented last season. It is said 

y the best Tennis Players in the country to be BETTER 
fd its English rival in all that makes a on uet Seecakie— 
that is, in BALANCE, STRENGTH and FINISH 



















































































IT COSTS $5.50 


With regular stringing, and $7 strung with se- 
lected English gut. Every racquet warranted. 


OUR STANDARD RACQUET v with frame of selected second-growth ash, strung with good. quality domestic gut— 
athoroughly good racquet—is delivered free in any part of the United States or 
Canada for THREE DOLLARS. Complete Outfits for Athletic Clubs a specialty. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & C0., 497 Washington St., Boston. 


READERS OF OUTING 
WARD’S SECTIONAL MARINE BOILER, Corresponding or visiting with Advertisers will 


Charleston—Kanawha, W. Va. confer a favor by mentioning the magazine. 


** Best Boiler for Yachts.”—J. A. Bostwick, New York. 
“The only Boiler giving satisfaction.” —E. g. Stokes, New York. HOUSES AND COTTAGES. | foli 
“ Increased our speed at least 2 miles.”—Painter Bros., Pittsburg. © « Sy author of Cottage Portfolid 
** Cruise of 6,000 miles without delay.”—S. G. Doran ‘New York. . Size, 8x11 inches. Contains 33, designs of Dwel- 
“ Entire satisfaction ; have had all the steam wante: lings. All new, Artistic and Conven- 
E. M. Brown, ‘New Y ork. ient. 7 costing from $300 to $1,000; 10 
“ Has given best possible results. Pe 0 Tozier, U.S. R. M. between $1,000 and $2,000; 6 between 
* Three seasons’ use without any drawback.”— ‘ $2,000 and $3,000, and u to $15,000 
“Tt chas. G. Emery, New York. With full descriptions. Price of mate- 
horoughly satisfied in every way. —J.M.3eymour, New York, rial, etc. given, that estimat d 
“ Has given entire satisfaction. a B. Cook, A. 0. M.,U.8 ij upon ate pot aul, = yo 
r 00. A. > ’ a 
‘* All that is claimed for it. nos Keogh, * Chherimagt,. U.S. R. M. ties not having Cottage Portfolio can 
have the two works for $1.25. 
perenne D. S. Hopkins, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


MUSIC IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL; LITERATURE, ELOCUTION 
AND ORATORY, LANGUAGES, FINE ARTS, PHYS- 
ICAL CULTURE, ETC. CLASS AND PRIVATE 
LESSONS. HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. FINE AC- 
COMMODATIONS NEAR FOR GENTLEMEN. DE- 
MAND FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS EXCEEDS 
THE SUPPLY. THE BEST EQUIPPED AND AP- 
POINTED SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LITERATURE AND 
ART IN THE COUNTRY. SEND FOR CALENDAR, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, 
BOSTON, 


: BOYS’ SCHOOL, Billerica, 

IT H FELL S Mass., 18 miles from Boston, on 

the Boston and Lowell R.R. A 

strictly select Family School for poet from 7 to Ag oe mee 


Send for circular to M. C. MITCHELL, A. M., Principal. 


ST. JOHN’S 5 MILITARY SCHOOL, 
ANLIVUS, N. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, CLASSICS, BUSINESS. 
RT. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, President. 
. COL. W. VERBECK, Superintendent. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. yeas. 


Thorough preparation for College and Scientific School. 
Certificate admits to Brown, Colby, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Madison, Vassar, Wellesley, Williams—and to Amherst in 
Classics. Admirable new building, equipped with labora- 
tories and gymnasium; dormitories attractive, homelike, 
well lighted, ventilated, heated by —"™ Grounds beauti- 
a D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, 
viass. 














HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


In the Mountains of Virginia. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE offers several Courses for 
Degrees. Special attention to English. French and Ger- 
man spoken. A Business Department. Library, 17,000 
volumes. Good morals. No Barrooms. ealthful 
climate. Elevation 1,100 feet above sea level. Young men 
from sixteen States, Indian Territory and Japan. Grad- 
uates in eres t States. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 
18. Expenses $150 to $195 (including fees, board, etc.). 
Illustrated ern free. Address 

JULIUS D. DREHER, President, 
Salem, Virginia. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 


FREEHOLD, N. J, 
Boys’ Boarding School. 


In addition to excellent teaching, specialty in college 
preparation, we have good reads for Cycling, Gymnasium, 
Bowling Alley, Baseball, Football and Tennis Grounds. 

A. A. CHAMBERS, A. M., 
Principal, 


VIEULAND, Peekskill, N. Y. 
A Boarding School for Boys. Send for Catalogue. 
CARL A. HARSTROM, M. A. 


offs, BUSINESS 
EDUCATION , usc. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction as 
given by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 
Full particulars free. Address 


K, F. KIMBALL, Sec’y, Plainfield, N. J. 




















SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





A SPORTING SERIAL 


— BY — 


CaPpT. MAWLEY SMART. 





In OCTOBER Ouvtinc begins a new volume, which will contain, among other great attractions 


a serial by Capt. HAWLEY Smart, 


the greatest sporting novelist, 


author of ‘‘From Post to Finish,”’ etc., etc. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW and insure prompt delivery of the first installment of this great novel. 


Anyone sending $38.00 for a year’s subscription will receive September OuTING free of charge. 





SUBSCRIBE! * SUBSCRIBE! 





$3.00 A YEAR. See also Clubbing List on page xxvi. 





TME OUTING CO.,ELIMITED, 





239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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ABOUT CLOVES. 


When you are buying gloves, kid or dogskin, 
for driving or street wear, remember that there is 
such a thing as a price that is too ghose. It is best 
to pay a fair price and get good gloves like Hutch- 
inson’s. They are made from selected stock in the 
best manner and are warranted to be the most 
serviceable made. If you want to know more 
about gloves in general and Hutchinson’s gloves 
in particular inclose stamp for the book “ABOUT 

LOVES.” No matter where you live or what 
you do it will interest you. It gives a history of 
gloves and illustrations of their use, prices of the different 
styles and qualities, directions for measurement and ordering, 
also testimonials from those who know the value of Hutchin- 
son’s gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanently removed by ELECTROLYSIS. 
The only certain cure. 


ELECTRIC TREATMENT 


For all Chronic Diseases 
AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 


TURKISH and RUSSIAN BATHS 
Open all day and evening, for ladies and gentlemen. 
Universally pronounced the finest in the world 
in equipment and treatment, 


BROOKLYN TURKISH BATH (CO., 
82 & 34 Clinton St. (near Fulton), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We refer, by permission, to the Editor and Manager of OUTING. 


OLID GOLD SPECTACLES*3% 


“ Eye-Glassessame p 


lenses, usua) pric 


























pNEAN vol. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Sele 


New VINEYARD, BICYCLES 


High grade—cowhorn bars, spade handles, 
Kirkpatrick saddle; warranted one year. 
50-in. worth $55, for $32 | 44-in. $40, for $22 
48-in. worth $50, for $27 | 42-in. $35, for $20 
CATA. FREE, 46-in. worth $45, for $25 | 38-in. $30, for $17 
Tangent spokes $1 extra. Agents wanted. All other Amer- 
ican Cycles new or second hand at lowest prices. Easy pay- 
ments. ROUSE, HAZARD & CO,, 70 & 8t., Peoria, lino: 


The largest \L BLEM IS HES 
the treatment of Hair and Scalp, Eczema, 
Moles, Warts, Superfluous Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 
Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 
Bleachi ‘acia! Pp etc. Send 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im- 
perfections and their treatment. 
a JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatolo- 
gist, 210 West 42d Street, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
—Use Woodbury’s Facial Soap for the skin and 
‘or sale at all druggiste, or by mail, 50 cente 
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wi » Vapor and Water— 
5 a fresh, salt, Mineral, 
Se ng = = 
3G \: 
<i s 
22 me 
a Hy 
~« > Centennial Award, 
a Medal and Diploma, } z 
Si against the world. (= ‘ 
6 il, Old Baths Renewed. 
Send for Circulars. E, J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


— Mail stamp for sealed instructions 

how to enlarge your bust five inches, 

using “Emma” ee Cosmet 
bu 

fes are humbugs, ours _— ey money 


Ruma" Torte? Basan, 224 
Our 24-page Iilustrated Catalogue mailed for six cts. 
Be sure to mention ** Outing,” 
well done, 


OOKBINDING wi oc 


materials, for Scribner’s, Harper’s and Cen 
0c. tv." “CHAS. MACDONALD & Co., 


Periodical Agency. 55 Washington St., Cu1caco, It. 


Mustiated SUCCESS wuz GARDEN, axo 
POULTRY MANUAL tustratea) 


The 
Complete 

will be sent for 15 cents, and the names of six ladies, different 
— Stampstaken, R. O. HAMILTON, 531 Broadway 
New York. 


“Best cure for colds, coughs and consumption is the old 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.”” CUTLER BROS. & CO., 
Boston. For $1, dy mail, a large bottle sent, express paid. 























AJ marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25¢e~ 














f7 Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 

/ EaciE Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn, 
DOWN WITH HICH PRICES. 
A 4-Ib. ge mem or Store Scale, e ° 81.00 
A $65.00 Sewing Machine, ° ° . 18.00 
A 500-lb. Platform Scale, . ° . . 10,00 
A $125.00 Top Buggy, . . . * 65.00 
A 2-Ton Wagon Scale, ° . ° ° 40.00 
A $40.00 Road Cart, . . . ° . 15.00 
A 240-lb. Scoop and Platform Scale, . 3.00 
A $15.00 Buggy Harness,. . . « 7.50 
Catalogue of 1,000 useful articles sent Free. Address 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
¢ ALCINED HUMUS is the great Florida 
FERTILIZER 
for Orange Trees. It is also unequaled for 
Flowers, the Lawn, and the Shrubbery. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
HICKS & CLARK, Fort Mason, Fla. 


"Send for Circular. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
Poker Player’s Pocket Piece. 


The most conven- 
ient little device 
ever invented. 
Unique and useful. 

Every Poker Play- 
er will appreciate its 
value. Carefully 
packed and mailed 
to any address on 
receipt of 30 cents 
in stamps, or Postal 
Note. 

Four for $1.00. 











E. B. GOODNOW & CO., Box 1687, Boston, Mass. 
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EMERSON TONE 
TONE 
45.000 |e 
EVERY PIANO 
Seretia 

WARRANTED) Ste = 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


PIANOS 


EMERSON PIANO CoBOSTONMASS. 








# Or RSEERS w WANTED trove We 3 


ish toemploy areliable person in “yg county 
to tack up advertisements and s show cards of 7 @ 
Electric Goods. Advertisements to be tacked up every- 
& where, on trees, fences and turnpikes, 2 or I ve 
laces, - — = country in all 2 $2.50 pe a 
tates. iteady employment; wages rday; 
expenses advanced ; m4 talking required Laoat work for e 


all or part of the time. ADDRESS WITH STAMP, 
EMORY & OO.. Sixth and Vine Sts. 
CINCINNATI, 0. NO ATTENTION PAID TO POSTAL CA’ ‘ABDS. 


READERS OF OUTING 


Should consult our Club List 
on page Xxxvt. 








THE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR 


STAMMERERS, 


For the thorough correction and cure of all defects of 7 
Pupils sent to this school by Drs. Hammond, Seguin, Lusk, 
and other specialists. 
For information, testi ials from 
ress 
F. A. BRYANT, 9 W. 14th St., New York. 


(Associate and successor to I. R. ALDRICH.) 


THE PERFORATED CHAMOIS FACE 
AND NURSERY POWDER SACHET 


Illustrated in the annexed cut is 
a perforated bag, size 714 x 3% in., 
made of the finest quality Chamois 
Skin and filled with our superior 
Face and Nursery Powders. 

These powders are the result of 
years of experiment and are com- 
pounded after our exclusive for- 
} mulz ; we guarantee them to be 
entirely free from Lead, Zinc, Bis- 
muth or other injurious minerals. 
The Face Powders are made in 
white and flesh colors, 

All who have tried our powders 
will use none other, as numerous 
testimonials will show. For sale 
everywhere, or sent by mail upon 
receipt of price, 25 cents, by the 
Patented April 12, 1887. Manufacturers. 


THORPE & CO., 80 Cortlandt St., New York. 





men and pupils 














i = 


303 FOURTH AVENUE, 
N. E, COR, 23D STREET, 





High Power Yachting, 
Race and Field Glasses. 


TELESCOPES. 


NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK »° NORTHERN 
——§RAILWAY 


WITH 





IN CONNECTION 


Manhattan Elevated Railway 


— AND— 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND R.R., 


YONKERS, 
TARRYTOWN, 
LAKE MAHOPAC, 
BREWSTERS, 
BOSTON. 


No Ferriage. No Tunnel. No Dust. 


CHARMING SCENERY. 


From any station of Sixth or Ninth Avenue Elevated 
Roads. Time Tables at stations on uptown side. 


H. H. VREELAND, W. D. DAVIES, 
Superintendent. Gen, Freight and Pass. Agt. 


PATENT PUMP WATER CLOSET. 
OL 





MANUFACTURED BY 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, Yacht Plumbers, 


134 Beekman St., New York. 








READERS OF OUTING 


Corresponding or visiting with Advertisers will 
confer a favor by mentioning the magazine. 








ROBERT SNEIDER, 
SOCIETY CARDS, 


Badges, Orders of Dance, Menus, 
PROGRAMMES, FOLDERS, 
WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS, 
96-98 Fulton Street, New York. 
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SAFETY BICYCLES, 


For Old Gentlemen, Middle Aged Gentlemen, Young Gentlemen and Boys. 
For Ladies, Young Ladies, Misses and Girls. 
SAFETIES FOR EVERYBOBY. 








CYCLES made by The Gormully & Jeffery Co. 
CYCLES made by The fs Springfield Roadster Co. 
CYCLES “ “ The KDNK KS Overman Wheel Co. (victors). 
CYCLES ” ** The , Singer Co. (Coventry, England.) 

CYCLES made by The Indiana Bicycle Mfg. Co. 

CYCLES “* ** The Gem Tricycle Mfg. Co. 








t@- Send for our Bicycle Catalogue, FREE. 


>, MERWIN, HULBERT & Co, 


26 West 23d St., New York, 


Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


PREPARE For VACATION! 


JUST IMPORTED, 


THE FINEST LINE OF 


Pienic« kuneheon 
BASKETS 


EVER SHOWN IN THE UNITED STATES. 

















Just the thing for Yachts, Cruisers and Campers. No 
Picnic party complete without one of these Outfits. 





PRICES, . . $7.50 to $60.00. 





(Ge™ Will be ready June 1, an elegant Catalogue 
of Sportsmen’s Supplies. 








HENRY C. SQUIRES, 178 Broadway, New York. 
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“The Qld Remington Gun Store,” 


281 & 283 BROADWAY, 


THE MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED (AND OLDEST) 
SPORTING GOODS STORE IN NEW YORK. 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 


Gun Goods and Fishing Tackle. 


OUR LINE OF GOODS FOR SPORTSMEN’S USE IS COMPLETE. 


WE ARE NOW MAKING A DRIVE ON 


REMINGTON BREECH-LOADING GUNS. 
Call or Send for Price List and Acquaint Yourselves with our BARGAIN PRICES. 


CORNWALL & SMOCK, 
281 & 283 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 


Between Chambers and Reade Streets. 


ime tip unin eens I OUNGING 


Hee SUITS. 
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HIS season we will have a larger 
i stock than ever before of these 
comfortable and elegant Suits. 
They are made from the best quality 
of Flannel, and come in a great 
, Variety of patterns. We will have 
ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 
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eed r— \¢ $40.00, $12.00, $16.00 and $20.00 a Suit. 

e 

coe |  YraPeredod& Co, 
OUTFITTERS, 


128, 130 & 132 Fulton Street, and 87 Nassau Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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NEW 
CATALOGUE 


STANDARD 











Gymnastic Apparatus. j 
NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. | 
Gymnasium Outfitters, 
89 Sprague Street, Providence, R. I. 
4 






Sent for 12 cents in stamps or free 


to officers or purchasing committees of 






Gymnastic or Athletic organizations. 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





‘UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., LOWELL, MASS. 





THE CHOICE OF EXPERTS. 


THE ONLY STRICTLY WATERPROOF SHOT SHELL MANUFACTURED. 





POPULAR AND EXPERT TRAP SHOOTERS OF AMERICA. 





U. S. Climax Shot Shells. | Pistol and Rifle Cartridges. United States Primers. 


Universally recognized as unequaled. Easiest , : 3 . - 
ng y i. 460 _ as Approved for their Strength, Uniformity and Acknowledged to be the Strongest, Surest and 
to Crimp. Diminished Recoil. Thoroughly 


Waterproof. Cleanliness. Quickest. 


Our full line of U. S. Metallic Cartridges conceded by all experts to be the best. 
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THE “RELIABLE” FLANNEL 
LADIES’ BLAZER. 
OTHER STYLES. 
ASK YOUR FURNISHER FOR 


TRADE ** RELIABLE ”’ marx. 
OUTING GOODS, 


MADE ONLY BY 





BROKAW MFG. CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 





BUCKBOARDS 


(>? the finest material and workmanship, 
handsomely finished in the natural wood 

or colors. My new improved Buckboard is the 
most stylish vehicle ever produced. Seat for 
coachman can be taken off and body adjusted 
for two passengers in less than two minutes. 
Neat. Stylish. Attractive. Just what you 
want to drive in the park, on the beach, at the 
summer resort, in the mountains ; anywhere yor. 
want a light, stylish wagon for pleasure driving, 
this cannot fail of pleasing you. Write for 
catalogue. W. B. GRIFFIN, Glens FALts, N. Y. 
N. B.—I build only the highest grade of work. 

If you want a cheap mud wagon, please do not 
write me, as my wagons are of the finest quality. 


BUCKBOARDS. 
WALKING MADE EASY. 


Aneffectual remedy for Galled, Calloused, Swollen, Fetid, 
Tender and Tired Feet. Wood’s Walking Made Easy Foot 
Powders, for the complete removal of Callous, will prevent 
excessive sweating of the feet and remove all soreness from 
Bunions. New Shoes made easy as old ones. A cure guar- 
anteed for all affections of the feet. Sent, post paid, on 
receipt of price, 25 cents. 


WOOD FOOT POWDER COMPANY, 
203 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 








CHARLES DALY ¢3 BARREL. 





ITH a Double Barrel Shotgun of the closest and hardest shooting, you have always with you a Rifle of unerring 


accuracy. The reputation of the DALY Guns isa ; j 
very fine Damascus, and every part of the Gun is made of the best possible material. 
hand lock, the change from shotgun to rifle or vice versa is made by the shooter instantaneously. 


12 gauge, 32, 38, 40 and 45 calibre, 7% to 9 Ibs., 


10 gauge, 38, 40 and 45 calibre, 8% to 9% Ibs., 


Parties who have never seen the arm think a 8 barrel must ne 
and handy as any double barrel. Send for Illustrated Catalogue ( 
Manhattan Hammer and Hammerless Guns, Tolley Hammerless 


aranty of the finest possible workmanship. The barrels are 
The rifle barrel is fired by the right- 


. $85.00 
° . ° ° ‘ ' . 95.00 
cessarily be clumsy. The DALY 8 Barrel is as neat 
atis), showing Daly Hammer and Hammerless Guns, 
un, Pieper Hammer Guns, Shattuck Single B. L. Guns. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 302 Broadway and 84 Duane Street, New York. 
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| | puis emer 
#2. “Athlo-Extract 
we ith “4 is the best Tonic for the 
Y ) Skin I ever used, and 
. | x ') beats everything for rub. 
>it Fh : 
K i ” Mae, bing down after severe 
“Yn . He —_—" 
exercise. 
! ls U : ZB «6 
i Aitz s_ ee HAPPY” JACK SMITH, 
— nae es: [ "an 5 Hit SJ Trainer of Champion Littlewood. 


SOLD IN 25 AND 75 CENT BOTTLES. 


All Secretaries of Gymnasiums and Athletic Clubs who forward us 
. a list of members will receive one large bottle free. 








THE ATHLOPHOROS CO., 112 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 
il, | OkraorGumbo, Macaroni, 
Pea, Green Turtle, Consommé, 
é : pu —«Beet, Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
~  Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny, 
RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and | Prepared with great care from | Have enjoyed the highest reputa- 
are then ready to serve. only the best materials. tion for more than 32 years. 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepaid, two 
TEST FREE sample cans of these Soups—your choice 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 














SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


ALFRED | 
DOLGE | = 


Felt Shoes 


AND 


Slippers | 


| PERFECT 
EASE AND 
| COMFORT! 


BY USING 


SLIPPERS 
AND SHOES 


WITH 

















Soles and Uppers 
of All-Wool Felt. 














NOISELESS, 











| 
WARM, <% 
DURABLE COMFORT AND EASE. 
e O_p GenTLEMAN: Now for a comfortable evening 
; after a busy day. Those felt slippers are real ha- 
Prevent Rheumatism, vens of rest to my tired feet. Here is a capital 
Coldness of the Feet, and idea! I will make Christmas presents of slippers 
E . one to all of my friends. 
XCESSIVE Perspiration. Send for Catalogue and Prices. Mention OuTInG. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 





TAKE THE 


STONINGTON *LINE. 


THE INSIDE ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, BOSTON, WORCESTER AND THE EAST. 


Reduced Fares—New Train Service. 


STEAMBOAT EXPRESS NOW LEAVES steamer’s landing at 3.00 A. M., arriving Providence, 
4.30 A. M.; Boston, 6.00 A.M. This train is composed of Parlor 
Cars, Reclining Chairs Free of Charge to first-class passengers. 
















Steamers Rhode Island and Massachusetts leave New 
Pier 36, N. R., one block above Canal Street, at 4.30 P. M., con- 
necting with three Express Trains for Boston and the East. Returning Steamboat Repeess hone Park Square 
Station, Boston, 6.30 P.M. Connecting with steamers arriving New York ahead of all other lines. 


J. W. MILLER, Gen. Mgr. W. R. BABCOCK, Asst, Gen. Pass, Agt. 0. H. BRIGGS, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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WILD FOWL SHOOTING, 


WILLIAM BRUCE LEFFINGWELL. 


Containing Scientific and Practical Descriptions of 


WILD FOWL, 


Their Resorts, Habits, and the most Successful Methods of 
Hunting Them. 
TREATING OF 
GUNS — Their Selection ; How to Load, to Hold, etc. 
DECOYS, and their use. 
BLIN DS — How and where to construct them. 
BOATS — How to build and how to handle them Scien- 
tifically. 


RETRIEVERS — Their Characteristics, how to Select 
and how to Train them. 





Beautifully Illustrated with Descriptive Sporting Scenes. 
Elegantly Bound in Cloth, also in Half Morocco. 


Price in Cloth, - $2.50. 
** ** Half Morocco, 3.50. 
OUTING COMPANY, Limited, 
NEW YORK. 











MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Any book learned in one reading. Mind wan- 
dering cured. speaking without notes. Wholly 
unlike artificial systems. Pi:acy condemned by 
Supreme Court. Great inducements to corre- 
spondence classes. Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. 
Wm. A. Hammond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind 
Diseases, Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psy- 
chologist, J. M. Buckiey, D.D., Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scientist, and others, 
sent post tree by 

Prof. A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


READERS OF OUTING 


Corresponding or visiting with 
Advertisers will confer a favor 
by mentioning the magazine. 








“STAR” 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Best Writing Pen ever offered to the Public. At a Price within the Reach of All. 


Holds Ink for a Week’s Use. 


UNEQUALED FOR BUSINESS OR GENERAL WRITING. Price, $1.50 and upward. 





Send for Circulars. 
Fountain, $1.50 and upward. J. ULL 


Agents Wanted. Fountain Holder fitted with the best quality Gold Pen. Stylo, $1.00; 
) RICH & CO., Manufacturers of the “Star” 
and Stylographic Pens, 106 and 108 Liberty Street, New York. 


and ** Indezendent”’ Fountain 





DO YOU CORRESPOND ? 


If so, and you desire Fashionable 
Writing Paper and Envelopes 
at reasonable prices, 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THE 


BOSTON LINEN (ror FASHIONABLE CORRESPONDENCE). 
BOSTON BOND (ror FoREIGN CORRESPONDENCE). 
BUNKER HILL (for EveryDAY coRRESPONDENCE). 


These papers have come into popular favor wherever shown, and are used in every State and Territory in the Union on 


account of their excellent quality and reasonable price. 


If your stationer does not keep them, send us 6 cents and we will 


forward you our complete samples of paper, representing more than 300 varieties, which we sell by the pound, 


Full information sent, giving sizes, number of sheets to a pound, cost of envelopes to match, etc. 
Express and Freight often cheaper still. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY 


only 16 cents per pound. 


We also make a Specialty 


Postage on paper is 


Sole proprietors of the 


of bags and — (INCORPORATED), * a fabs pear ye Pa- 

ards, Stamping, Mono- . 

rams, Street Adaresses, | Pape? Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers, | &c"inaae* ‘Over ‘nity: ve 
rests, etc. rieties. 


Send for Samples. 





49 & 51 Franklin St., formerly at 184 Devonshire St., 


BOSTON, MASS. Samples Free. 








A vehicle like this was made by Horton & Co., Cincinnati, O., after designs suggested by an owner of a “fours 


in-hand,’’ who wished to have a ve 


cle not so cumbersome as a coach, but sufficiently high to enable him to con- 


trol his horses and large enough to accommodate a party of friends. Within the body there is room for camp-stools, 


chairs, tables, hampers, ice boxes and baggage. 
plicate it at moderate cost. 


Having the patterns made, the builders of this vehicle can du- 
For prices and information, address HORTON & CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
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adalat SANOKA 
STYLES 
For Summer and Fall, 
For GENTLEMEN, 
Gio, B. Cuverr, Bro, & Co, | eae > E Cin WIDTH FRONT 2% IN 
TROY, N. Y. si EIGH IN FRONT 2 IN) \ WILOTH BACK 1741N. | 
Pw 8 *OCLUBTTS* 
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THE BEST 
FOR SALE BY THE FINE TRADE. 


OFFICES: 


Custom Made 


STOCK SHIRT, 


— KNOWN AS THE — 


MONARCH, 


Pleases the most fastidious wearer. 





WHOLESALE New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston, Baltimore, San Francisco. 





THE 


Inglenook Wines 


RE sold in glass only. Bottled at the 
Vineyards in California, protected by 

its trade mark and the Pure Wine Stamp 
of the State of California, which guaran- 
tees the absolute purity of the Wines. 
Bottles are wired; 4 to 10 years of age. 


Sold at from $4.50 to $7.50 per case. 


Discounts to the Trade. 


H. B. KIRK & (0,, 


Sole Agents and Distributors for Cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, 
69 FULTON STREET, 9 WARREN STREET, 
BROADWAY & 27th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Established 1853. 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 








Has been for many years Standard 
Authority in the Gov’t Printing 
Office ad U.S. Supreme Court. 

It is Highly Recommended by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pu0- 
lished in this country are based upon 
Webster, 4s attested by the leading School 
Book Publishers. 

3000 more Words ind early 
2000 more Engravings that ay 
Other American Dictionary. 


GET THE BEST. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. ; 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Muss. 
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Correspondence Invited. 





FPPSs’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





COCOA 
EOUS 






7 URI 
) Wor THE AGE 
= 4 EVERY FAMILY 
2 ONE POUND TIN c IT 
0 

PoWieneps AND ae: 75 CTS.PER CAN’ 
STEPHEN FWHITMAN 8 SON 

SW.COR.I2T! &MARKET STS. # % % 

& dt & % PHILADELPHIA PRA. 


COOK'S 
IMPERIAL 


A Favorite with 
all Lovers of 
Pure Cham- 
pagne. 








Leading Chem- 
ists of Europe 
and United 
States pro- 
nounce it ab.- 
solutely pure. 





The Leading 
American 
Champagne 
for a quarter 
century. 





For sale by all 
Wine Merchants 








FRANCO-AMERICAN 


FOOD COMPANY'S 


FRENCH SOUPS, 


UNDER THE DIRECT SUPERVISION OF 
ALPHONSE BIARDOT, 
Member of the Jury of Experts at 
the Paris International Exhibition 
Jor Food preparations. 








Green Turtle, Ox Tail, 

Terrapin, Consommé, 
Chicken, French Bouillon, 
Mullagatawny, Tomato, 

Mock Turtle, Julienne, 
Printanier, Chicken Consommé, 
Mutton Broth, Beef, 

Vegetable, Pea. 





Ready for use, require only warming. 
Served on all Pullman and B. & 0. Buffet Cars. 


Send us 12 cts. in stamps and receive a sample can at 
your choice. Please mention OuTING. 


101 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sold by Park & Tilford, Acker, Merrall 
& Condit, and all other Lead- 
ing Grocers. 





PURE OLD TABLE WINES 


FROM CHOICE FOREICN VARIETIES CROWN 
IN THE SUNNY CLIME OF THE 
PACIFIC SLOPE. 


© 


21 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 
GEO. HAMLIN, Presipent. 

CHAS. ROOME PARMELE, Sec’y anp TREas. 

Sole Proprietors of the favorite LA 
ROSA ZINFANDEL, found on every lead 
ing Hotel Wine List under our label 

Our ROYAL GRAPE BRANDY is the 
only brandy endorsed by the medical 
profession. 





RE ST PR TRE AE OPS PL Dt WIENS ET ELITE PES MOTT PASE 
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WORLD TYPEWRITER, Pee: $10.00. 
— 7 —————_I 


Double-Case World. Large and Small Letters. 77 Characters in all. Price, $15.00. 
A THOROUGHLY MADE, PRACTICAL TYPEWRITER. Can be operated at once by anybody. 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LOW-PRICED 
TYPEWRITERS UPON THE MARKET. 
AGENTS WANTED. CATALOGUE FREE. 
Address : 
TYPEWRITER DEPARTMENT POPE MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF COLUMBIA BICYOLSES. 


77 Franklin Street, Boston. 12 Warren Street, New York. 
291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THe SaipMaAN Automatic StEAM ENGINE. 


STATIONARY OR MARINE. FUEL, KEROSENE OIL. 
ONE TO EIGHT HORSE POWER. — 


SAFE. CLEAN. ECONOMICAL. 


EIGHT THOROUGHLY PROVEN FACTS. 


THE SHIPMAN ENGINE is desirable above other small power engines, because 

1st. You can be your own engineer and fireman. 

2d. Economy in the use of its fuel. 

3d. Automatic in its water and fuel supply. 

4th. It consumes only the amount of fuel it requires for the power taken. 

5th. Puts out its own fire and relights it again when more power is required. 

6th. The moment the work is done, the fuel expense stops. 

7th. Its fuel has no dust, and the fire never has to be “ drawn.” 

8th. If you have only one hour's work to do you can get up steam pressure 
of 100 pounds, do the hour’s work, put out the fire, and the consumption of fuel will 
not exceed one hour and seven or ten minutes, at a cost not to exceed three or five 
cents per H. P. ; 











For Illustrated Catalogue and further particulars, address 


WESTERN BRANCH POPE MFG. CO., 


291 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COLUMBIA TANDEM SAFETY. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


a 
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PRICE, 


WITH 


PRICE, 


WITH 
** DoUBLE-GRIP” ‘*DouBLe-GRIP” 
BALL PEDALS, 


$200. 


| PARALLEL PEDALS, 
$190. 
— 








Tangent Spokes, One-Piece Hollow Handle Bars, Columbia Tubular Steel Frame, Ball Bearings all around, Ball- 
Bearing Socket Steering Head, Improved Ewart Chain, Columbia ** Double-Grip”’ Ball Pedals. 


CONNECTED STEERING AND SEPARATE BRAKES. 





A light, graceful and easy-running machine for two riders, suitable for anybody. Readily adaptable for a lady on the 
front seat by removing one brace. 


THE FRONT RIDER NEED NOT BE AN EXPERIENCED ONE, 





Driving Gear unsurpassed for Ease of Action, Durability and Ready Interchangeability of all Parts. 


COLUMBIA TANDEM TRICYCLE. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 








Me 


¢——— 





— 
PRICE, PRICE, 
WITH WITH 


** DouBLE-GrRIP” * DouBLe-GripP” 


BALL PEDALS, 


$250. 


PARALLEL PEDALS, 


$240. 


a 





A front-wheel handle-bar steerer, which two ladies can ride if desirable, capable of being steered and controlled by 
brake from either seat, and readily convertible into a handle-bar steering “‘ single ;" in appearance graceful and well 


proportioned, in construction as nearly perfect as long experience in cycle building can make it, and, withal, as light as 
a roadster Tandem can reasonably be expected to be. 


The unsurpassed Columbia Bearings and Adjustable Driving Gear. Choice of Saddles. 


POPE MFG. COMPANY, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 
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x OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








SAFETY! 
SPEED! 
COMFORT! 





Volant. Price, $115.00. 


There are no headers to knock you out, nor 


dead centres to bother you. 









S\ 
S aves 


1889 CATALOGUE FREE, ~ No.5. Springfield Roadster, $110.00. 
TANGENT SPOKES AND HOLLOW RIMS. 


SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE MFG. CO., 


178 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 









LIGHT RUNNING anb 
WONDERFUL COASTERS. 















DO YOU KNOW THE 


VICTOR SAFETY ? 


IT HAS THE: ORIGINAL AND 





Only Satisfactory Spring Fork. 





It is the only ‘‘ Diamond Frame”’ Safety made in 
America. All highest grade construction. Easiest 
& hill climber on earth, and will out-coast OLD COASTER 





himself. 


THE VICTORS ARE BUILT TO RIDE! 
DO YOU PREFER AN “ORDINARY”? 


Many old riders do, and among the best riders in the 
land there is nothing so deservedly popular as 


THE VICTOR LIGHT ROADSTER. 


It wins the road races and this means that it is 
strongest, most reliable and lightest running. 


THE VICTOR JUNIOR is the best and cheapest Boys’ | 
Bicycle in the world. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. makers), 
CATALOGUE FREE. BOSTON, MASS. 
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“CLUB” CYCLES. 











SIMPLICITY. 
“HLONAYLS 


So Pee =a 
ee Pee 


THE “SWIFT” SAFETY. 


Diamond frame. -Patent roller chain, making the wheel practically noiseless, and 


' undoubtedly the easiest running wheel on the market. 
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THE LADIES’ “SWIFT” SAFETY. 


SPECIAL MENTION, 1889, STANLEY SHOW. 





N. B.—We atways keep a full line of parts. Catalogues free. 








The Coventry Machinists Co., Limited. 


239 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.| HAXELL’S HOTEL, 


<=> Near Charing Cross Station, West Strand, London. 

Every room lighted by electricity. No charge for 
lights. NO FEES WHATEVER FOR SERVANTS. Most 
moderate charges. Exquisitely decorated and fur- 
nished. 








J. & W. TOLLEY, 
GUN AND RIFLE MANUFACTURERS, 
1 Conduit Street, Regent Street, London. 
For large advertisement, see page facing ‘‘ Records.”’ 


READERS OF OUTING 








18 in. Plated, £6. Silver, £7 10s. Fitted complete , ane a ‘ 
for dressing and whee. Derelggees sent free. Corresponding or visiting with Advertisers, will 


S. FISHER, 188 Strand, London, Eng. confer a favor by mentioning the magazine. 


JAMES BERTSCHINGER, ~ 
Fashionable London Tailor 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
(Near the Langham Hotel.) 294 REGENT STREET, W. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS THE BEST AMERICAN TRADE. 











ESTABLISHED 1840. DEPOT FOR ALL ARTICLES OF SPORTING FOOT WEAR. 


TME “AMERICA” SMOES. 


VISITORS to England are respectfully informed that.our Shoes are of the particular 
shape most suitable to Americans. MAKERS: 


PARKER & CoO., ae 


145 Oxford Street (only address), London. 










THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


163 Regent Street, London, England. 
‘THE FINEST FURS THE WORLD PRODUCES,” 


SHORT SEALSKIN JACKETS, 
LONG SEALSKIN COATS, 
SEALSKIN DOLMANS. 


NEW AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, MADE TO MEASURE AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


FUR-LINED OVERCOATS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


—s i A MATCHLESS COLLECTION OF SABLE, SEA OTTER AND 
TRADE MARK. SILVER FOX SKINS. 























THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


MANUFACTURING FURRIERS, 
163 REGENT STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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WATERLOO HOUSF-@==-SWAN & EDGAR 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON. 


Noted for Choice Goods at Manufacturers’ Prices, without intermediate Profit. 





Large Stocks of Silks, Costumes, Mantles, Dress Materials, Real Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Printed Fabrics, Outfits, Wedding Trousseaux and aul 
articles of Fashion, Indian Shawls and Rich Furs. 





Patterns, Sketches, Estimates and every information post free. 


Goods shipped to any part of the 


world on receipt of Banker’s Draft or Post Office Order. 





WATERLOO HOUSE ano SWAN & EDGAR (LIMITED.) 





HOTEL METROPOLE, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


CCOMMODATES OVER 800 GUESTS. 

It is arranged and furnished to afford Resi- 

dents every possible convenience and comfort. In 

addition to a large number of Single and Double 

Bedrooms, and Bedrooms with Bath, there are Ele- 

gant Suites of Private Apartments. Highest class 

Finest Wines and very best attendance. 
Elevators working Day and Night. 

The Hétel Métropole Table d’Héte Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Dinner, are available for Ladies and 
Gentlemen not staying in the Hotel. 

Telegrams from New York, or on arrival of 
steamer at Queenstown or Southampton, addressed 
‘*Metropole, London,” will receive immediate at- 
tention. 


Cuisine. 





HOTEL VICTORIA, 


(LIMITED), 


LONDON. 


Charing Cross, 


One of the Most Magnificent Hotels in 
Europe. 
500 Rooms, Superbly Furnished. 


Lighted by Electricity throughout. Pas- 


senger Lifts to each floor. 


The Table d’Hote, open to non-residents, 
separate tables, from 6 to 8.30. 
Price, 5s. 


The most Perfect Dinner in London. 





Americans visiting England should not fail to inspect 


CHARLES S. 


HOSIERY AND GLOVE STORES, 


LEE & CO.’S 


113-114 Strand, London, W. C., 


Where they will get the finest selection, at the most moderate prices, of Cartwright & Warner’s Merino 


Hosiery in every grade, and Morley’s Silk Hosiery for both the TRopics AND COLD CLIMATES. 
Send for price-list. 


Fowne’s Kip GLOVES IN EVERY MAKE. 


Dents & 





VOLUME XII. OF OUTING CONTAINS 
THOMAS STEVENS’S SERIAL, 


AROUND THE WORLD ON 
A BICYCLE. 


Bound in cloth at $2.00 per volume. The six 
volumes (Vols. VI.-XII.), containing the entire 
story, will be sent to any address, together with 
one year's subscription to OUTING, for $12.00. 


THE OUTING COMPANY, Limited, 


239 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK. 








ARE YOU GOING TO LONDON ? 


The ROYAL FOREST HOTEL at CHING- 
FORD, In EppinG Forest, is reached in thirty 
minutes from LIVERPOOL STREET STA- 
TION (Great Eastern Railway) by trains every 
half hour. This most delightful resort is to be 
preferred in appointments and surroundings to 
any hotel in London. Terms moderate ; special 
arrangements for prolonged stay. Telegraph 
Address: ‘‘ Hotel, Chingford, Essex. 


‘“‘ You will hereafter book me for your hotel, so 
long as there shall be room for one more.” 


J. H. WORMAN, Editor of OuTiNG. 
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ESS FOR rear at satis en: 





THE SLOCUM RACKET FOR 1889. 


IMPROVED IN EVERY WAY. 


We are making this Racket in three qualities this season, as follows: 


THE SLOCUM SPECIAL. Made of finest white ash, strung with 


finest red English Tennis Gut, and finished in most beautiful manner. 


THE SLOCUM No. 9. Made of finest white ash, strung with fine | 


quality white main, and red cross gut, finished in best manner. 

THE SLOCUM JUNIOR. Made of fine white ash, strung with a good 
quality white gut. 

All the above Rackets have our Ebonite Throat Piece and are all of same shape, 
and in appearance are almost identical, the main difference being in the quality of gut 
used. 


A. G SPALDING & BROS., 
108 Madison Street, Chicago. 241 Broadway, N. Y. 














¢ CUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. xv 


James McCreery & Co. — 


Choice Novelties in Woolen Dress Goods for the Fall are now ready. 

Mouchoir patterns, Corner designs, Panels, Pentes and many varieties of bordered mate- 
rial are characteristic for use in combinations. ce ; 

In Fancy Woolen Fabrics, to be made up alone or in combination, Plaid and Ombré 
effects, ranging from delicate, nearly invisible blocks and checks to most brilliant Scotch 
Clan colorings, are to be the leading styles. Samples and information sent on request. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 































.| SCHINDLER & CO.|,| [i gm DARDMAN 

1179 BROADWAY, . & GRAY: 

& NEW YORK. > 

| (BRPIANOS 

=| Centlemen’s (ress and (erhu | 2 

< G 8 B 4 & ESTABLISHED 1837, 

. MATS, ~ | mawuracturess HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS, 
4 1179 Broadway. 1179 Broadway. 543 to 549 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

Send for Catalogue. 
PEDERSEN & BUCKINGHAM ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS.* JEWELRY, | °°" Nawsnncier Sacer on 


1% Maiden Lane (North Side), New York. 


te" MEDALS TO SPECIAL ORDER. WC&KW 
Blair’s Pills. 


qiD 

/ Yiii/} Great English Remedy for Gout, THEY ARE THE BEST MADE 
oes! | : » 
ee Y k 









*): 






,! Wheaton and idney ‘eseceamieaiadand 
omplaints. s 
Sure, prompt and amare Oval box Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 











| haat 34, round oe ae. . Manufacturers, 
haa ~~, * Sen 593 Broadway, New York. 





THE BRYANT SCHOOL FOR 


T. KEDDIE, 
STAMMERERS, |omparita ann cane MANUFACTURER, 


For the thorough correction and cure of all defects of speech. 


Pupils sent to this school by Drs. Hammond, Seguin, Lusk, Trunks and Traveling Bags, Fine Leather Goods, 
and other specialists. 
For information, testimonials from eminent men and pupils No. 96 FULTON STREET, 
en é, ee Near William Street, New York. 
. A. TANT, 9 W. 14th St., New York. 
(Associate and successor to I. R. ALDRICH.) UMBRELLA RE-COVERING AND REPAIBING A SPECIALTY. 














Be 








NEW RAPID BICYCLES, 


with our incomparable TRUE TANGENT Spokes, Patent 
Hollow Detachable Handle Bars, &c., &c., are acknowl- 
edged to be the highest grade wheels on the American market. 
We have in stock 200 Second-hand Bicycles, Tricycles and 
Safeties, all sizes, all finishes, all kinds, at prices far below value. 
You will miss an opportunity if you do not send for our 
lists before purchasing. 





ANS 








Safety. is 
For old . er 
or old or ster Pe 





ean THE CLARK CYCLE CO., Baltimore, Md. or corpulent, Lad 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








15,000 SOLD SINCE OCTOBER, 1886. 
sate ial atin ahd iis A WONDERFUL PHOTOGRAPHIC INVENTION. 


This often occurs in Williams’ Indoor Game. Inquire at] C.P.STIRN’S 
sporting goods stores or address as below. 
PATENTED i) 


Awarded Silver Medal, Melbourne Exposition, 1888. 
Medal of Excellence, American Institute, New York, 1888. 
Honorable Mention, Exposition, Florence, Italy, 1887. 


BASE BALL. AT HOME 


WILLIAMS POPULAR INDOOR GAME 
“2.52 CARDS.. 19 ILLUSTRATED.» 





ett \ 
A 


Zi - © 
YLAST HALF OF 9TH |NNING, BASES rd 
SCORE 1 EACH, TWO OUT. EWING AT BAT. 


Size and Price 
of No. 7, 

6 in. Diameter, 
% in. Thick, 

7 1b. in Weight, 


$10.00. 


Fine Nickel- 
plated Camera, 
with 6 Plates 
for 36 Pictures, 
1% in. Diam- 
eter. 


Size and Price 
of No. 2, 

7 in. Diameter, 
% in. Thick, 

1% 1b. inWeight 


$15.00. 


Fine Nickel- 
plated Camera, 
with 6 Platcs 
for 24 Pictures, 
2% in. Diam. 
eter. 








SAMPLE GAME S100. POSTAGE PAID Each Camera in a handsome Case. Each Camera 


; guaranteed perfect. 
FAVORABLE TERMS Or jon Cumcunan The only Camera invisible to the eye; carried 
iat FRS N Y concealed under the coat or vest; takes 6 Sharp 


HATCH LITH®? CO MFRS. Pictures without a Change of Plate ; 


always ready and in focus. 
Anyone can make his own pictures complete 
with our cameras after one day’s practice, 
Send for descriptive Price List /ree, or Stamp for Speci- 
men Photograph, or call for particulars, to 


STIRN & LYON, 
20 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, U. S. A,, 
Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 
Canvassers wanted everywhere. 


Home Run Three-Base Hit, 


Two-base hits, one-base hits, errors by outfielders, infielders, 
etc., are features of Williams’ Indoor Game. Inquire at 
sporting goods stores or address as above. 
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Tut PROGRESSIVE GAME CHART, 


The Simplest and Surest Method of Counting in all Progressive Games, 


AND YOU WILL NEVER USE ANY OTHER. 





It obviates the unpleasant operation of sticking “ stars’”’ upon a card. 

It does away with the annoying interruption and delay caused by the punching process, 

It provides a certain amount of amusement, which is naturally the result of a demand 
for tribute in the nature of a penalty. 

These ‘* Charts” or Counters are 8x4 inches in size and are put up with cords complete, 
in packages suitable for six tables. Samples and trade discounts forwarded upon 
application. Price, 50c. a Package; extra table sets, 10c. For sale by dealers or 
forwarded upon receipt of price in express or postal order. ADDRESS 


PROGRESSIVE GAME CHART AGENCY, Roora 88, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


DIRECTIONS.—At the end of every ‘‘table game” each winner shall detach a disk 
from the counter of the corresponding loser. Each space left by a detached disk 
counts a game lost; and the player losing the least number of disks is the winner 
of the series. 


Tue FIDELITY anp CASUALTY CoO. 


Assets July 1. 1889, $890,221.70. 

FIDELITY DEPARTMENT.—Bonds of Suretyship for persons in positions of trust, 
such as officers and employees of corporations, etc. 

CASUALTY DEPARTMENT.—Policies insuring employers or individuals against 


accidents, plate xlass against breakage, and steam boilers against explosion. 

















OFFICERS: 
Wm. M. Ricuarps, Pres’t; Geo. F. Sewarp, Vice-Pres’t ; Rost. J. Hrtras, Sec’y ; Epwarp L. Suaw, Ass’t Sec’y. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Nos. 214 and 216 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 











METALLIC AMMUNITION 


| 
| 
| 


| 


EVERY VARIETY. 


WINCHESTER 
MODEL - Rstote) 


BE SURE AND ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


CARTRIDGES MADE BY THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Send for 80 page Illustrated Catalogue ard Mention Gutinc. 





BROWN BROS.| — yunitep stTaTEs 


& CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON, (JOVE R N M ENT 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, AND OTHER DESIRABLE 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, 


AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. CROIX, AND E CG U R ITI ES 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits FOR 
IN STERLING. 


Available in any part of the world, in Francs for use in 
Martinique and Gaudaloupe, and in Dotvars for ’ 
use in this and adjacent countries, 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE, AND 
BRITISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. faa! Fj & S 
arvey Fisk ons, 
Make Collections of Drafts 


Drawn abroad on all points in United States and Canada, and TL 
of Drafts drawn in the United States on foreign countries. ° BAN KERS, 


Their Londgn House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
CO., receive accounts of American Banks, firms and indi- 
viduals upon favorable terms. 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 



































Moral: “INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 


is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is no 


security for their delivery 


THE TERRIBLE 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT DISASTERS 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, are liable 
to bring sudden obligations of enormous volume on 
any company doing personal insurance: 


Insure in a Company 
ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 LOSS 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 


IRRESPONSIBLE HAT-PASSERS WITH 
EMPTY TREASURIES, 


Which GUARANTEE Nothing Except the Privilege ot 


PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 


PRES’ T, SEC’Y. 





Looxwoop Press, 126 Anp 123 Duanz §r., con. Caonox, New York, 














